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OPENING CHAT 


Dear Rearer : 

With the wonderful response given my earlier 
efforts, I believe that through this volume I shall 
be greeting many of you as old friends. The ac¬ 
ceptance of my last book. Figure Drawing for All 
It’s Worth, has encouraged me to continue, for 
there is still much worth-while knowledge in the 
field of illustration, beyond the actual drawing of 
figures, that can be set forth. It is one thing to 
draw the figure well, but quite anotlier to set that 
figure into a convincing environment, to make it 
tell a story, and to give it personality and dramatic 
interest. In short, the figure means little as a good 
drawing only. It must accomplish something- 
sell a product, or give realism and character to a 
story; its personality must so impress the beholder 
that he is moved to a definite response emotion¬ 
ally. 

My purpose is to present what, in my experi¬ 
ence, have proved to be the fundamentals of illus¬ 
tration. To the best of my belief, such funda¬ 
mentals have not been organized and set forth 
before. So I have attempted to assemble this 
much-needed information, trusting that my own 
efforts in the active fields of illustration qualify 
me to do so. I shall try to make clear the funda¬ 
mentals that apply to the whole pictorial effort 
rather than to specific draftsmanship of the figure 
or other units. I shall assume that you can already 
draw with considerable ability and have some 
background of experience or training. In this 
sense the book will not be built around the early 
effort of the beginner, nor is it for those interested 
only in drawing as a hobby. It will be for those 
having a bona fide desire for a career in art and 
the determination to give it all the concentration 
and effort such a career calls for. Success in art is 
by no means easy, or a matter of puttering at it in 
odd moments. There is no “gift" or talent so great 
that it can dispense with the need for fundamental 
knowledge^ much diligent practice, and hard ef¬ 


fort. I do not contend that anyone can draw or 
paint. I do contend that anyone who can draw or 
paint can do it better with more knowledge to 
work with. 

Let us assume, then, that you have ability you 
wish to put into practical channels. You want to 
know how to set about it. You want to paint pic¬ 
tures for magazine stories and advertising, for 
billboards, window displays, calendars and cov¬ 
ers. You want every possible chance for success. 

Let us not be under any illusions. At the start I 
must admit that there is no exact formula that 
can assure success. But there are unquestion¬ 
ably forms of procedure that can contribute a 
great deal toward it. Such a formula might be 
possible if the character, technical appreciation, 
and emotional capacity of the individual were not 
so much a part of the ultimate results. For that 
reason, art cannot possibly be reduced to exact 
formulas devoid of personality. Devoid of per¬ 
sonality, creative art would have little reason for 
existence. In fact, the individual expression is its 
greatest value, the thing that forever lifts it above 
picture-making achieved by mechanical means. I 
shall not presume to quarrel with the camera. But 
I contend that even with all its mechanical per¬ 
fection, the real value of photography is in the 
individual perception of the cameraman and not 
in technical excellence alone. If art were only per¬ 
fection of precise detail, the camera would dis¬ 
pense with the need for artists. But until we have 
a lens endowed with emotion and individual per¬ 
ception, or having the power of discriminating 
between the significant and the irrelevant, the 
artist will always dominate the situation. The 
camera must accept the good with the bad, take 
it or leave it—must reproduce the complete un¬ 
emotional and literal appearance of whatever is 
placed before it. 

May I impress upon every reader that illustra¬ 
tion is life as you perceive and interpret it. That 
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is your heritage as an artist and is the quality 
which will be most sought for in your work. Try 
never to lose it or subordinate it to the personality 
of another. As far as you and your work are con¬ 
cerned, life is line, tone, color, and design—plus 
your feelings about it. These are some of the tools 
with which we all work and which I shall try to 
enable you to use. You will work with these tools 
as you see fit, but my hope is that from this book 
you may gain added knowledge of how to use 
them. 

Throughout my own early career I felt an ur¬ 
gent need for just this kind of help. The need is 
still evident, and I have taken the problem upon 
myself. My ability as an author can be set aside as 
of little importance. We have the common ground 
of knowing that the things I shall attempt to talk 
about are of tremendous importance to both of 
us, to our mutual success—since I intend to re¬ 
main as active as possible in the field. I wish you 
to succeed as much as I wish to succeed myself, 
for the sake of our craft, which is more important 
than we are. 

If illustration is expression, it becomes a trans¬ 
position of thought. So it is thought transposed to 
an illusion of reality. Suppose I speak of a man 
with a face as hard as flint. A mental image is con¬ 
jured up in your imagination. However, the image 
is not yet sharp and clear. This quality of hardness, 
a subconscious interpretation you feel, must be 
combined with realism. The result will not be a 
copy of a photo nor of a living model. It is a 
transposition of your individual conception to a 
face. You work with your tools of line, tone, and 
color to produce that quality. Devoid of feeling, 
you could hardly paint that head. 

Drawing for mere duplication has little point 
to it. You may do it better with your camera. 
Drawing as a means of expression is the justifica¬ 
tion of art over photography. Art directors have 
told me that they use photography only because 
of the mediocrity of available artists. The demand 
for good work far exceeds the supply. Therefore 
commercial art has had to lap over into photog¬ 
raphy as the next best bet. Rarely does an art di¬ 


rector prefer a photo to a well-executed painting. 
The difficulty lies in getting the painting or draw¬ 
ing that is good enough. 

If we are to carry our craft forward, increasing 
the volume of good art to anything like the pro¬ 
portionate use of photography or meeting the 
indisputable demand, it will not be through 
the imitation of photography, nor even through 
greater technical ability. It will come through 
the greater scope of the imagination on the part 
of artists. It will come also through greater tech¬ 
nical freedom leaning away from the merely pho¬ 
tographic, and through greater individuality. To 
try to compete with the camera on its own ground 
is futile. We-cannot match its precision of detail. 
For straight values and local color (which we will 
hear more of, later) there is little we can add. 
But for real pictorial worth, the gates are wide 
open. 

You may be certain that the greatest pictorial 
value lies in all the things the camera cannot do. 
Let us turn our attention to design, looseness and 
freedom of technical rendering, character, drama, 
inventiveness of layout, the “lost and found” of 
edges, subordination of the inconsequential, and 
accentuation of the important. Let us incorporate 
the emotional qualities so sadly lacking in photo¬ 
s’’ aphic illustration. Let our product be as differ¬ 
ent from the photo as our individual handwriting 
is from printed type. If we make the drawing, the 
values, and the color sound and convincing, from 
there on we need not compete. From that point 
on there is nothing to stop us, and from that point 
on the public actually prefers art to photography. 
The drawing, values, and color are only the 
stock-in-trade, the jumping-off place. That much 
is expected and taken for granted. What we do 
beyond these will determine how far we go in 
illustration. 

Drawing as drawing alone is not too difficult. 
Drawing, for the most part, is setting down con¬ 
tour in correct proportion and spacing. Spaces 
can be measured, and there are simple ways and 
means of measuring them. Any old line around a 
contour may be correctly spaced. You can square 
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off copy, measure by eye, or project it, and get 
that kind of drawing. But real drawing is an inter¬ 
pretation, selection, and statement of a contour 
with the greatest possible meaning. Sometimes 
drawing is not the actual contour at all, but the 
one that will express the grace, character, and 
charm of the subject. Until the artist begins to 
think in line, think of expressing in this way the 
things he wants to say, he has not elevated him¬ 
self much beyond his pantograph, projector, or 
other mechanical devices, How can he hope to be 
creative if he depends entirely upon them? Re¬ 
sorting to their use in place of drawing for self- 
expression is a confession of lack of faith in his 
ability. He must realize that his own interpreta¬ 
tion, even if not quite so literally accurate, is his 
only chance to be original, to excel a thousand 
others who also can use mechanical devices. Even 
a poor drawing exhibiting inventiveness and some 
originality is better than a hundred tracings or 
projections. 

If I am going to give you information of value, 
it must come from actual practice and from con¬ 
tact with the actual field. Naturally I am limited 
to my own viewpoint. But, since the fundamentals 
that go into my own work are for the most part 
the same as those used by others, we cannot be 
too far from a common goal. So, T use examples 
of my work here, not as something to be imitated, 
but rather to demonstrate the basic elements that 
I believe must go into all successful illustration. 
By showing you the means of expression rather 
than the expression itself, T leave you free to ex¬ 
press yourselves individually. 

My approach will strip itself as far as possible 
from the theory of imitation as a means of teach¬ 
ing. For this reason the approach must vary con¬ 
siderably from the usual art text formula. We 
shall have no examples of Old Masters, for, 
frankly, what methods and procedures they used 
are virtually unknown. You can see great pictures 
everywhere; you probably have your files full of 
them. Unless I could tell you how an Old Master 
arrived at his great painting, I could add nothing 
of value. I cannot presume to give you even an 


analysis of his work, for your analysis might be 
better than mine. Method and procedure are the 
only sound basis of teaching, for without them 
creative ability has no chance. I dare not incor¬ 
porate even the work of contemporary illustra¬ 
tors, since each would be infinitely more quali¬ 
fied to speak for himself. I shall leave out all past 
performances of my own with the rest, for we are 
not as interested in what I have done as in what 
you are going to do, working with the same tools. 
There is but one course open for me if I am to stay 
on solid ground, that of sharing my experience 
with you for whatever value it has. You will thus 
have the chance to select what is of use to you, 
and to discard that with which you do not agree. 

The art of illustration must logically begin with 
line. There is so much more to line than is con¬ 
ceived by the layman that we must start out with 
a broader understanding of it. Whether con¬ 
sciously or not, line enters every phase of pictorial 
effort, and plays a most important part. Line is the 
first approach to design, as well as the delineation 
of contour, and ignorance of its true function can 
be a great impediment to success. So our book 
will start with line. 

Tone comes next. Tone is the basis of the ren¬ 
dering of form in its solid aspect. Tone is also the 
basis of a three-dimensional effect of form in 
space. A truthful representation of life cannot be 
made without a clear understanding of tone. Line 
and tone are interdependent, and this relation¬ 
ship must be understood. 

To line and tone is added color. Again the re¬ 
lationship becomes inseparable, for true color 
depends almost entirely upon good tonal or value 
relationship. We may draw an illustration in line 
only, and it stands complete pictorially. But the 
minute we go beyond line as contour only, we 
start to deal with light and shadow, or tone. Wc 
arc therefore plunged immediately into the com¬ 
plex laws of nature, since only by light and 
shadow, or tonality, is form apparent to us. The 
step from tone to color is not nearly so great, 
since the two are closely related. 
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Granted that we can comprehend the basic 
fundamentals of line, tone, and color, there is still 
more to encompass. All three must be united to a 
pictorial purpose. There arc arrangement and 
presentation, even more important than the sub¬ 
ject matter. There is organization of area and 
tonal mass or pattern in order to create good pic¬ 
tures. To these ends we shall work. 

Beyond the technical rendering comes the dra¬ 
matic interpretation. In the final analysis the il¬ 
lustrator is holding a mirror to life, and expressing 
his feelings about it. He may paint a pot of flowers 
beautifully, but it can by no stretch of the imag¬ 
ination he called an illustration. Illustration must 
encompass emotion, the life we live, the things 
we do, and how we feel. So we shall devote a part 
of the book to the “telling of the story.” 

If we are to illustrate, we must create ideas. 
Illustration delves into psychology for basic ap¬ 
peals, to create ideas that must reach into the 
personality of the reader, compelling definite 
responses. We need to understand the develop¬ 
ment of ideas as the basis of advertising, too, so 
that our work may find a market in that field, and 
be suited to its special needs. Therefore a part of 
the book will be given over to this subject. 


Finally, we must separate the various fields into 
a variety of approaches, each tuned to its partic¬ 
ular purpose. In each field there is an individual 
basic approach which the successful artist must 
know. To do an outdoor poster is one thing, and 
a magazine ad another. All these points I hope to 
make clear. 

There is the matter of experiment and study, 
which can contribute so little or so much to your 
ultimate success. This can assure freshness and 
progress in your work as can nothing else; it is 
the thing that lifts you out of the rut of daily rou¬ 
tine, and places you head and shoulders above 
your associates. It is the biggest secret of success. 

I have searched out to the best of my ability 
the workable truths. I have organized these into 
what I shall call the “Form Principle.” Within this 
is the whole basis of approach to the material of 
this book. These truths have existed long before 
me, and will continue ever after. I have simply 
tried to gather them together. They are the things 
which are present in all good art, and should he a 
part of all that you do. They spring from the laws 
of nature, which I believe is the only sound basis 
for a book of this kind. So let us get on with our 
work. 
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THE FORM PRINCIPLE 
AS A BASIS OF APPROACH 


No matter what subject the artist uses or what 
medium he works in, there is but one solid basis 
of approach to a realistic interpretation of life— 
to the representation of the natural appearance 
of existing forms. I cannot lay claim to being the 
first to perceive the truths which underlie this 
approach. You will find them exemplified in all 
good art. They existed Jong before me, and will 
continue as long as there is light. 1 shall attempt 
only to organize these truths so as to make them 
workable for you in study and practice, in every¬ 
thing you do, To the organization of these basic 
truths I have given a name: the Form Principle. 
This principle is the basis for everything which 
will be discussed in this book; and it is my hope 
that you will adopt it and nso it for the rest of your 
lives. Let us start out by defining the Form Prin¬ 
ciple: 

The Form Principle is the rendering of form as 
to its aspect at any given moment with regard 
to its lighting, its structure and texture, together 
with its true relationship to its environment. 

Now let us see what this means. Any pictorial 
effect that will present a convincing illusion of 
existing form must do so first by the rendering of 
light on that form. Without light, as far as we 
are concerned, form ceases to exist. The first truth 
of the Form Principle that we are concerned with 
i$: 

It must be determined at once what kind of 
light we are working with, for its nature and qual¬ 
ity and the direction from which it comes will 
affect the entire appearance of the form. 

If it is impossible to render form without light, 
then it follows that the nature of the form becomes 
visible because of light. A brilliant light produces 
well-defined light, halftone, and shadow. A dif¬ 
fused light, such as the light of the sky on a grey 


day, produces an effect of softness and subtle 
gradation of light to dark. In the studio the same 
relative effects are produced by artificial light for 
definition and by the natural north daylight for 
the soft gradation. 

The direction or position of the light source, 
then, determines what planes shall be in the light, 
halftone, or shadow. Texture is more apparent in 
a cl irect or bright light than in a diffused light. The 
planes of the form are also more apparent in bril¬ 
liant light. 

This brings us to the next truth: 

The lightest areas of the form will be within 
those planes lying most nearly at right angles to 
the direction of the light. The halftone planes will 
be those obliquely situated to the direction of the 
light. The shadow planes will be those planes 
lying in or beyond the direction of light so that 
the light of the original source cannot reach them. 
The cast shadows are the results of the light hav¬ 
ing been intercepted , and the shape of such inter¬ 
cepting form is projected to other planes. In dif¬ 
fused light there is little or no cast shadow. In 
brilliant light or direct light there is always cast 
shadow. 

So you will see that the kind of light immedi¬ 
ately has to do with the approach to your subject 
and the ultimate effect. Having less definition, the 
diffused or over-all light will be most difficult. For 
“snap,” take direct light. For softness and sim¬ 
plicity, use sky light. Direct light produces con¬ 
trast, sky light produces closeness of value. 

Direct light produces much more reflected 
light, and this is most apparent within the shad¬ 
ow. The amount of reflected light reaching the 
shadow will determine Us value. Everything upon 
lohich the light falls becomes a secondary source 
of reflected light and ivill light shadow planes in 
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the same manner as the original source, being 
brightest on the planes at right angles to stich 
reflected light. 

Light can operate in only one manner. It hits 
the top planes squarely and brightly, then slides 
around the form as far as it can go. However, in 
the shadow, the source being of less brilliancy, 
reflected light can never he as light as the original 
source. Therefore no area in the shadow can he as 
light as the areas in the light. 

More art falls apart for this reason than for any 
other. Both light and shadow areas must be sim¬ 
plified and painted in the fewest possible values. 
The object is to make all the lighted areas hold 
together as one group, as opposed to the shadow 
areas as another group. If the values of the two 
groups are not thus separated and held apart, the 
subject is bound to lose solidity and form, no mat¬ 
ter how well modeled and how well drawn. Much 
of the reason for pictures' falling apart is also 
because simple light and shadow is not given a 
chance. Such relationship is destroyed by insert¬ 
ing several sources of light. Thus where halftone 
and shadow should be to give the true character 
of the form, it is lost by other lighting, and the 
values become a hodgepodge of middle tones, 
highlights, and accents. There cannot be a white 
in the shadow area. There can hardly be a pure 
black in the light area. A safe approach is to make 
all the areas in the light a little lighter than you 
think you see them, and all the areas in the shadow 
a little darker. You will probably come out with a 
better thing than the other way round. 

All forms within your picture should appear to 
be lighted by the same source and be lighted con¬ 
sistently with one another. 

This does not mean that light cannot travel in 
different directions, such as the light around a 
lamp, the light of two windows, reflected lights, 
etc. But the light must be a true effect of light, 
such as sunlight, sky light, moonlight, twilight, 
artificial light, etc., in its real effect and relation¬ 
ship. There is only one way to get this right. Do it 
by studying from life the true aspect, or take a 
photo which will give it to you. It cannot be faked. 


Faked lighting breaks down every other good 
quality. 

All things represented within a given light 
bear a relationship of tone and value to one 
another. 

If this relationship is not maintained, then the 
form cannot be true. Everything has its “local” 
value, that is, its surface tone appears to be some¬ 
where in the scale from black to white. Bright 
light can raise the value, and dim light can lower 
it. But the light raises or lowers all other surround¬ 
ing values correspondingly, so that the value of 
the subject holds a constant relationship to other 
values. It will remain, in any light, so much lighter 
or darker than its neighbors. For instance, a man’s 
shirt may be so much lighter than his suit. In 
any light this relationship holds good. Therefore, 
whether in deep shadow or bright light, we can¬ 
not change tbe value difference between the two. 
The object is to raise both or lower both but to 
keep the approximate difference. The relation¬ 
ship of things to one another will be the same 
always, either in light or in shadow. 

A single source of light is best for our purpose 
and produces the best effect pictorially. This also 
gives us reflected light. We can use a reflector 
(usually a white board) to reflect the original 
light with beautiful effect. This, when working on 
the shadow side. 

Relationship of values is more correct in natu¬ 
ral light than in any other. 

Sunlight and daylight are the perfect lights for 
true rendering of form. You simply cannot beat 
them with all the trick lighting possible. 

Overmodeling comes from incorrect values. 

If, to make tbe form go round, we exaggerate 
the values, we use up the rather limited range be¬ 
tween black and white, so we do not have left 
the proper and lower values for the shadow. The 
picture becomes dull and lifeless, since we have 
used values that do not belong to the light and 
could not be in relationship. The opposite is true 
when we put lights into the shadows that could 
not be, destroying the big relationship between 
the whole light and the whole shadow. 
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The big form makes the subject carry and ap¬ 
pear solid , not the incidental surface forms . 

Many of the small and intricate forms must be 
subordinated to keep the big form solid. Folds, 
for instance, can ruin the effect of underlying 
form and break it up. Draw only the folds that 
express form and the natural drape of the mate¬ 
rial, not every fold just because it is there on the 
model or in the copy. 

The best pictures run to a few simple values. 

This will be taken up later on. 

The design makes the picture, not the subject 
or material. 

Almost any subject can be used with charm 
through the help of design and arrangement. 
Presentation is more vital than subject matter. 

The same form may be presented with great 
variety by a careful arrangement of lighting. Just 
any light will not do. it must be the best of sev¬ 
eral experiments. 

A landscape beautiful in early morning or eve¬ 
ning light may be dull and uninteresting at noon¬ 
day. A charming head may be ugly in bad light¬ 
ing. The best plan is always to choose the lighting 
that tends to big simple form, not form too broken 
up in light and shadow. 

Light and shadow in itself produces design. 

The plainest of subjects can be made artistic 
by weaving patterns of light and shadow through 
it. 

Value relationships between objects produce 
design. 

For example, a dark object placed against a 
light one, and both against a grey field, would be 
design. Units may be placed against close values 
or contrasting values, thereby getting subordina¬ 
tion in the first instance and accentuation in the 
second. The planning or composition of the sub¬ 
ject is really dealing with the relationships of 
the values of certain units as combined with or 
opposed to others. This results in “pattern,” and 
can be further combined with lighting. 

All pictures are fundamentally either arrange¬ 


ments of lights, intervening tones, and darks, or 
else linear arrangements. 

You cannot avoid making your subject either 
a tonal statement or a linear statement. You can 
combine both, but you cannot get away from one 
of these. If you do not understand tonal relation¬ 
ship you cannot secure a feeling of “existence. 

Line is contour; tone is form, space , and the 
third dimension. 

Cet this clearly in your mind. 

Contour cannot be continuously defined all 
around all units and a sense of space be achieved . 

Contour becomes lost and found and inter¬ 
laced or woven into other areas in nature. If 
the edge is kept hard all around, it cannot avoid 
sticking to the picture plane, losing the feeling 
of space, or one edge in back of another. Edges 
will be taken up in more detail later. 

The f undamentals are the same in all mediums. 

Each medium has an inherent quality of its 
own. Once you master the Form Principle, only 
the peculiarities of the medium remain to be 
mastered. You will simply have to find out how 
to express a sharp edge, a soft edge, light, halftone 
and shadow, in the medium, which is a purely 
technical matter. But you will render form in 
essentially the same way in all mediums. 

The darkest part of the shadow appears near¬ 
est the light , between the halftone of the light and 
the reflected light within the shadow. 

This is called the “ridge”or “hump” by the illus¬ 
trator, and is most important. It keeps the shadow 
luminous and the form round. 

The Form Principle is the co-ordination of all 
factors dealing with line, tone , and color. 

This book is laid out on the Form Principle, 
since il enters into everything you will ever do, or 
see, in the field of illustration. We shall attempt 
to clarify its various applications as we go along, 
I suggest that you come back to those funda¬ 
mental truths often, for they are the answer to 
most of your problems. 

So we start with line! 
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PART ONE 



THERE ARE SEVEN PRIMARY FUNCTIONS OF LINE 



1- To convey its own intrinsic beauty. 

2. To divide or limit an area or space. 

3. To delineate a thought or symbol. 

4. To define form by edge or contour. 

5. To catch and direct the eye over a given course. 

6. To produce a grey or tonal gradation. 

7. 1 o create design or arrangement. 



AO □ Effl 



ven if it may seem a bit obvious, let us start 
the book with the very beginning of artistic; ex¬ 
pression, that of line. There is truly much more to 
line in the mind of the artist than in that of the lay¬ 
man. To the latter, line is but a mark of a pencil 
or a mere scratch of a pen. To the true artist, line 
can reach great heights, require exhaustive skill, 
and convey unlimited beauty. Line in its various 
functions has contributed as much to human 
progress as fire or steam. All line should, have 


function and purpose. I want you to think of it in 
that light. Everything from this day forward that 
you do artistically will bear a relationship to line, 
either good or bad. You can either make line an 
asset to your work, or you can let its importance 
slide by you. But if you choose to ignore the func¬ 
tions of line, your work will make a bad statement 
of your ability. Line is bound to enter your work 
for better or worse. You cannot escape it. 

Let us see what can be done about it. 
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THtJ BOOK SE.&N DEJ"1CTN£.D TO CAR.R.Y FOR.W6R.P THE PUNDAM6NTALJ /fe.T W)ETH IN 

^FIGURE. DRAWING FOR ALL ITS WORTH. IT MULTT BE AJVUMHD YOU HAVE AN ON DERJTAN D l N Q 
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| Vl/UAL /URVE\ PL^N AT 
,/ET FORTH IN ^WCURE 
DRAWING FORAU ITJT WORTH, 


THl*T /HOW/ HOW TO GET THE PROPORTION/ 


OF ANY POSE- 


OF THE PROPORTION AND CON/TR.UCTI ON OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. IT l-T MY PURPOSE NOW TO HELP 
YOU DEVELOP THE FIGURE PICTORIA LLY TO PRACTI CAL COALS ANP TO A LI VELl HOOD-WORK.! 
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LINE PRODUCES FORMAL DESIGN 




IF A DRAWING IJ" BATED UPON UNDERLYING 



THIX PAGE IT TO IMPREST UPON YOU THE BAXJC 
RELATIONS H IP OF LINE TO DESIGN. DIVIO I NO 

fl tf 

space equally produces formal dexign. 
therefore' 1 'INFORMAL design it ©yunequal 


LINEAR D£S|CN t lT WILL PARTAKE Op ITS UNITY DIVISION. COMPOSITION tSONE OR. THE OTHER. 
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LINE PRODUCES INFORMAL DESIGN 



ARCJ INTERLACED 


COMBINING HORIZONTAL/ AN Q 
PERPENDICULARS WITH CURVE/. 


O0LIQOJE LINE/ INTERLACED. 



OVERLAPPING OVAL/ OVERLAPPING CIRCLES OVERLAPPING JlQUARE/ OVERLAPPING TRIANCLE/ 



OVERLAPPING RADI I OVERLAPPING WAVY PARALLEL^ OVERLAPPING" ANGLE/ 



OVERLAPPING /PIRAL/ 


OVERLAPPING RECTANGLE/ 
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HORIZONTAL/ AND PERPENDICULAR/ 


































































OVERLAPPING LINE AND AREAS THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF COMPOSITION 



THE PRINCIPLE OF^OVERLAPPI NO AREA/, FORM/, AND CONTOUR/"t/ THE BA/1/ OF ALL PICTOR \ A L 
CREATION. JINCE LINE 1/ OUR FIR/T MEAN/ 1 OF DEFINING THE/E,THEN LINEAR ARRANGEMENT 
BECOME/ OUR FI ft/T CON/i DERATION. THERE ARE. MANY WAY/ TO GO ABOUT IT. JO LET UJJTART. 


Nature is one vast panorama of contours and 
spaces. Everything is form, set into space. If we 
were to cut a rectangular opening in a piece of 
cardboard and look through it, nature would 
present us with a picture. Within the four limits 
of the opening, the space would become divided 
by spaces and contours. To that spacing and 
arrangement of contours we will give everlasting 
attention, for it is the basis of all pictorial ap¬ 
proach. The novice snaps his camera carelessly at 
nature. The artist seeks to arrange it. From the 


artist’s approach, almost anything is picture mate¬ 
rial, since it is design and arrangement that 
makes pictures , regardless of subject. Cut a card- 
hoard so as to make a “picture finder.” An opening 
of three by four inches is large enough. Look 
through it. Jot down, in miniature compositions, 
the linear arrangements you find. Your sense of 
arrangement is the first real indication of your cre¬ 
ativeness. Walk about the house or grounds with 
a small sketch pad. Don't go any farther until you 
have done a dozen or two small roughs. 
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USING THE FIRST FUNCTION OF "LINE FOR ITSELF” FOR COMPOSITION 


















COMPOSITION MAY BE BASED ON LETTERS AND SYMBOLS 
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THE "FULCRUM-LEVER” PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO COMPOSITION 


RULE 

THE. HEAVIER THE MALI' 
OR. WEIGHT, THE NEARFft 
IT THOU LD BE placed 

TO THE MIDDLE t INE 
OF YOUR. PICTURE. 



I 

L 




THE HEAVY WEIGHT 

CAN ©IB NFA.RJ5.-f 7 * 





1 H* 





EQUAL WSilGHlT 
■S H O U LD "AH HEAR 
TO BE ESUAL*’ 




To be pleasing, the material within a picture 
needs balance, or should seem to be pleasantly 
reposing within the picture limits. Balance is ob¬ 
viously “off 1 when we feel that the limits would 
seem better if moved over, or more space added 
or cut away. This is the best guide we have, for 
there are no infallible rules of composition. About 
the only rule is that we give the greatest variety 
of spaces possible, no two duplicating one another 
in size or shape (except in strictly formal arrange¬ 
ments, where all things are balanced equally on 


each side). If two forms are equal, let one over¬ 
lap the other so as to change the contour. Variety 
is the spice of composition. We make a small 
weight balance a heavier one by placing it farther 
away from the middle of the subject, or the ful¬ 
crum, which is the middle point of balance. Bal¬ 
ance in composition is a sense of equilibrium be¬ 
tween the masses of light and dark, or of the area 
and bulk of one thing balancing another. The 
heavier the mass, the nearer the middle—the small¬ 
er the mass, the nearer the edge—is a good axiom. 


















































USE FORMAL SUBDIVISION FOR SYMMETRICAL COMPOSITION 



FORMAL. DIVISION APPLIED 6EJT TO j-OBJECTJ A PiaNlFIED ORPiEUGIOUJ" NATURE 


There are times when we wish to achieve great serenity. Formal balance was almost the only 

dignity of arrangement. Since the Creator’s basic approach in earlier times, and great compositions 

design for animate form is the duplication of one have been built with it. It is largely the formal- 

side by the other, such as the two sides of the ity of design which lends such magnificence 

human body, arrangement based on the same to the work of Michelangelo, Rubens, and 

plan takes on the same sort of dignity. It does not Raphael. 

mean that each side must duplicate exactly, but Formal subdivision may also be used infor- 

there should be a feeling of complete equaliza- mally if one is adept enough. I have introduced 

tion of tlie units or masses, the line and spaces, on the next page another method, quite apart 

of one side with the other. Church murals invari- from either formal division of space or dynamic 

ably follow this plan. It may be used to great symmetry. I have never found either as satisfac- 

advantage in symbolical subjects, appeals for tory as this new approach, and I hope it will 

charity, heroic subjects, or to suggest peace and prove of great benefit to others. 
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INTRODUCING INFORMAL SUBDIVISION 





ADD NEW 

plACONAI-S <0^- 

perpendicular 

A>' YOU CHOCM P- 

A$ NEW JT7\CE4 
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0YTUU KIND 
OF DlVljTON 
NO TWO JVACEf 
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ARE DUEHCATET, 
REMtMBEP- 
NOTTQ DIVIDE. 
ANY J'PACe. U LB 



BUILD IN YOOR. SUBJECT 5Y APHERICTO^U' 
MUCH AS PO.TJ'I BLH TO 1 VIE JTRAJCTURM^ 
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UNHT YOU HAVE CREATED - DON'T GIVE UP. 
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This is a plan of subdivision of my own. It offers 
greater freedom to the artist. Study it. It will help 
you to divide space unequally and interestingly. 
Start by dividing the whole space unequally with 
a single (optional) line. It is best to avoid placing 
the line at a point which would be one-half, one- 
third, or one-fourth of the whole space. Then 
draw, one diagonal of the whole space from diag¬ 
onally opposite corners. At the intersection of the 
diagonal and your first line, draw a horizontal 
line across the space. Now draw diagonals in any 
of the resulting rectangles, but only one to a 


space. Two diagonals crossing like an X would 
divide the rectangle equally, which we do not 
want. Now you may draw horizontals or perpen¬ 
diculars at any intersection, thus making more 
rectangles to divide by diagonals again. In this 
manner you will never break up the same shape 
twice in the same way. It offers a great deal of 
suggestion for the placement of figures, spacing, 
and contours, with no two spaces being exactly 
equal or duplicated, except the two halves on 
each side of the single diagonal. If you have a 
subject in mind you will begin to see it develop. 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF INFORMAL SUBDIVISION 
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FIGURE COMPOSITIONS BASES SUBDIVISION 





































INFORMAL SUBDIVISION IS PURELY CREATIVE, NOT MECHANICAL 



MAKE THUMBNAIL/. THE DIVI/IONX HER.E JTJG<j E-TfED THE /‘UBJE.CTJ' AND APRANGE.ME.NT/'. 


Since, when a space is divided in the manner 
shown in these pages, selection plays a great part, 
and invention the rest, it cannot avoid being crea¬ 
tive. That is its strongest recommendation, in 
comparison with forms of subdivision that start 
you out with a “set” or formal arrangement to 
begin with. You start inventing with your first 
line when you use informal subdivision. It helps 
to get you over the emptiness of blank paper be¬ 
fore you, without an idea in your head. That, I 
assure you, is the feeling most of us experience, 
and you probably already know what I mean. If 
you have a subject in mind, it will develop with 
one or two tries. If you have no subject in mind, 
pretty soon the lines will start suggesting some¬ 
thing, as these did in the little drawings above. In 
starting out I had no intimation of what the sub¬ 
jects would be. This method is invaluable in work¬ 


ing up ideas, layouts, small compositions. As the 
ideas develop they can be carried out with mod¬ 
els, clippings, and so forth. When the original 
subdividing lines are erased, it is amazing how 
well the composition balances or “hangs to¬ 
gether.” I urge you not to pass this up without a 
tryout. It has often saved the day for me, and I 
admit that even in my own work I am often so 
“stymied” for a good arrangement that I turn to 
it in great relief. While all of the compositions of 
the book are not so based, many of them arc, and 
in my estimation the better ones. Any one of the 
arrangements on this or the preceding pages 
would be intrigu in g to do as a painting, and I only 
wish I had the space. Most artists develop an eye 
for composition eventually, but this device will 
get you well on the way. Draw the dividing lines 
lightly so they can be easily erased. 
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PERSPECTIVE GUIDE LINES HELP YOU TO COMPOSITION 



TWO VAN IMG POltviTT P£RJ"peCT1VE 


A FA5T WAV TO COMPOSITION. MARK 
OFF EVEN SPACES DOWN EACH SIDE . 
RUN LINES OUTTO VANISHING POINTS, 
THRU PlCTUR-E.. YOG CAN NOW U.TE YOUR 

eye ,filling space as desired. 



Ok6 VA Nl J“H l NCP POINT PE.RJ'PECTIVE 


TAKE A POINT ON 7 HE HORiXON, DRAW 
RAPlArtNO LINES IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
FROM IT. YOU CAN NOW BUILD ON THOSE 
UNEJ BY CHOI CE . OF COURSE YOU NEEp 
TO KNOW PERSPECTIVE TO DO IT. 



THE /AM£ APPLIES - TO (NT&IR. I OR-J". ALJO ONE POINT FO I NTBl'tl O R_ f ~. 


THE. PERSPECTIVE LINES ARE FIBRE|_Y GUIDE LINES TO HELPTHE EYE, 



-I-- — -r“ 

PLAN YOUR FICTUR.E |N MINIATURE THIJ WAY, YOU CAN LATE.R. SQUARE IT OPl=- 
FOR ENLARGEMENT, I USE. THIS PLAN A LOT TO GET RIGHT INTO A GIVEN SUBJECT. 


THIS IT A NIOJ’T PRACTICAL PRO CEDUR.E. NOW (F YOU CO NOT UNP 6 RJTANO 
PERSPECTIVE. ( YD(SD BETTER STUDY IT .YOU CANNOT GET ANYWHERE WITHOUT IT. 
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EVERYTHING YOU DRAW IS RELATED TO AN EYE LEVEL 


It is impossible to draw correctly and intelli¬ 
gently without the consideration of a viewpoint 
and an eye level. The viewpoint is what is known 
as the station point in perspective. However, that 
is really the spot on the ground plane where you 
are standing. Artistically, the viewpoint is the 
center of the field of vision and is not to be 
confused with the vanishing points. If we look 
straight out at eye level, the viewpoint will be 
exactly opposite a point located in the middle of 
the horizon. The horizon is the eye level. Think 
of a great fan-shaped sheet of glass starting at a 
point just back of our two eyes and spreading out 
at our eye level and reaching as far as we could 
see. This entire sheet of glass would be the picture 
horizon. No picture can have more than one hori¬ 
zon. It follows that all receding lines parallel to 
the ground plane that recede from points above 
the horizon must slant downward pictorially and 
end in the horizon. Then all lines below the hori¬ 
zon, also parallel to the ground plane, must slant 
upward to the horizon. Our viewpoint, then, de¬ 
termines the horizon. 

Since a picture may not, and seldom does, rep¬ 
resent the whole field of vision, the horizon may 
cross the picture plane, or be above the picture 
or below it. Suppose you have a large photo of a 
group of buildings. Without changing the hori¬ 
zon or perspective lines, you might crop out any 
small section of the photo for your picture. But 
no matter what part you take,, the relationship to 
the original eye level (or viewpoint of the cam¬ 
era) is apparent. You or the camera look down 
on everything below the picture horizon or up at 
anything above it. All things will show only their 
top surface when below the eye level or picture 
horizon. We can look into things only when 
the eye is above them. Round lines like a belt 
around a waistline must curve up when below 
die horizon, and down when above. But how 
many times we see this truth disregarded! How 
often do we see necks, shoulders, paying no 
attention to an eye level, roofs slanting down or 
up when the reverse should be the case! It must 
be stated here that too large a percentage of art¬ 


ists go into the field of illustration and commercial 
art woefully lacking in a knowledge of simple 
perspective. It becomes apparent when the artist 
has obviously worked from two clippings or 
photos, each having a different eye level. You may 
be certain two clips will seldom be in agreement 
with each other in this respect. 

Perspective must be understood by the artist. 
It applies to every bit of copy he uses. He can 
start with one thing, for instance a photo of a 
piano. That will establish the horizon of his pic¬ 
ture. Then every tiling else, including figures, 
must he drawn to the same eye level. He must 
redraw the perspective so that the vanishing 
points will fall in the same horizon set by the 
piano. Or, selecting a figure, he may adjust the 
perspective of the piano to fit the figure. The best 
way to do this is to make small sketches so that 
wide vanishing points may be used. Use a large 
tissue pad. Then square off the small sketch and 
enlarge to the size you want. 

To learn perspective means only a small invest¬ 
ment at the bookstore, and only a few evenings 
set aside to learn it once and for all. Why an art¬ 
ist will jeopardize his whole output and a life¬ 
time of effort by a lack of such knowledge is be¬ 
yond me. For some reason, the man who does not 
know perspective imagines it is much more diffi¬ 
cult than it really is. It is just one of those things, 
like the study of anatomy, which an artist may 
keep putting off eternally and suffer for lack of, 
every day. Perspective is a part of every form 
under every condition and cannot be avoided. It 
affects your very next job and every one there¬ 
after. If you are working from a single photo the 
camera may do it for you. But if you change or 
add one single unit to your photographic copy, 
you will not be able to do it correctly unless you 
understand this principle of eye level and view¬ 
point. If you do not understand perspective, by 
all means drop everything else and get it at once. 
You will never draw until you do. {There are so 
many good texts on perspective that it would be 
superfluous to give further space to it here. 
Your bookstore can help you,) 
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EYE LEVEL, CAMERA LEVEL, AND HORIZON MEAN THE SAME 





Perspective is the first and foremost means of 
depicting space on a flat picture plane and the 
natural or normal aspect of things. If modern art 
chooses to ignore it, modern art chooses to suf¬ 
fer the negative response thereby evoked. But in 
illustration we cannot ignore it and make our 
work appeal with any conviction of reality. 

You can easily check any copy to find the hori¬ 
zon. Simply carry any receding straight lines back 
until they meet in a point. These lines, of course, 
should be parallel to the ground plane, like two 
floor boards, two ceiling lines, two parallel sides 
of a table, or the top and bottom lines of a door 
or windows. The point at which such lines meet 
will fall in the horizon. Draw a horizontal line 
straight across through such a point and that is 
it. When yon have your horizon, note where it 
cuts across the figure. Then it must so cut across 
all other figures, at the waist, breast, head, or 
wherever it conies. All added units mitsf have 
their vanishing points in the same horizon. Sup¬ 
pose you have a clipping of an interior. By finding 
the horizon you can estimate the height of the 
camera. By adjusting the figure you may wish to 
draw within that same interior with this camera 
level, you can make the figure seem to fit in per¬ 
spective. Cameras arc usually at breast level, so 
see that the horizon cuts through the figures prop¬ 
erly. This is about the only way there is to insert 
figures properly, so that they will all seem to he 
standing on the same floor. 

Another advantage: if you know beforehand 
about how high the horizon appears above the 
floor in the intended copy, you can then adjust 
your camera to that height when taking pictures 
of the models whom you intend to use in the pic¬ 
ture. You cannot shoot at just any level and make 
it fit your copy. 

When redrawing copy to fit a new eye level, 
first find something of known measurement in the 
copy. For instance, a chair seat is about eighteen 
inches off the floor. Draw a perpendicular at the 
corner of the chair and measure it off in feet. Then 
you can take any point in the ground plane. The 




FIND EYE LEVEL OF COPY AND MAKE FIGURES COINCIDE 


perpendicular acts as a measuring line for up¬ 
rights, Draw a line from the bottom of the meas¬ 
uring line, through the chosen point on the 
ground plane to the horizon. Then carry the line 
back to the measuring line at whatever height 
desired. Erect a perpendicular at the chosen 
point, and the similar height is now carried back 
to the place you want it. This is exactly the same 
principle as placing figures on the same ground 
plane. 

The accompanying sketches will serve to illus¬ 
trate the various placements of the eye level or 
horizon (which is the same thing) and the rela¬ 
tionship of one unit to another, To make it a little 
clearer I have drawn the artist outside his picture, 
representing you and your viewpoint. I have then 
squared off the picture material. These will show 
why the horizon may he at any height in a pic¬ 
ture, and also that it is determined by the height 
and point from which viewed. 

I have taken a piano and some figures showing 
Jk)w they must be related. I have also tried to 
demonstrate the variety of effect to be got out of 
any subject by using different eye levels. This 
opens up a world of opportunity for creativeness. 
A subject rather ordinary at ordinary eye level 
may become quite startling when viewed from 
above or from down low. ... A high eye level is 
good when you want to break down into text 
space. A ground-level viewpoint is good when 
you want a horizontal base line. 

Understanding perspective in the figure, you 
can transpose figure copy to various eye levels, 
thus permitting you to use copy which you other¬ 
wise could not. So long as you have drawn your 
figure differently and in your own way, no one 
can object. This is not always easy. It is really 
better to pay a model, pose her as you wish, and 
work the thing out on your own, if you can afford 
'it. Money spent on models is the best investment 
you could make as a creative artist. Your picture 
then is indisputably your own. 



XlNCe NONE OF THE,TE HAVE THE /ftME EYE LEVEL. 
ONE MUXT BE, .ret-eCTED AND THE OTHER./ ADJUSTED 
TO IT-FIRJT LET UX take. THE PIANO a/ jhown. 


any photo WILLE/TABLl/H 

rr S OWN EYE LEV£l 
(TRACI no") 



v .w .^1=1 & T Oft COPY, CA MW 

THE HINC PtIUPtCTWE LtNKJ-OOTUHTltrKEY 

MEfet fN A POINT- THAT POINT \S ONTH& HOR.IXON- HO W 
DRAW THE WOHIZONTAL UNE AWJ/TH8 COPY. 




































































































PERSPECTIVE ALONE MAY ADD VARIETY 


VP 



THIRD RXJUGH /KETCH ^OLIjOWLHG 
PERjpECTiVfe O^/^CONOnGORE- 
AL SO AH IMPROVEMENT OVp^, THE 
MR/T ROUGH AR.RAI'IG'EMBNT, 



IJ iJ AN EXCELLENT IDEA TO -TOY OUT AIHT SUBJECT PROM PIP(=eREHT *Yt OR CAMERA LBVEW- YOU CAN OCTEN 
MAKE JOMETHING /TART LINC OUT OF JOMETH1NC ORDINARY JF YOU DON't KNOW PERJPECTIVR,OONT PUT iTOPF, 


It will always be the problem of the artist to 
take his subject and approach it as differently as 
possible. There is no doubt that if thought is 
given in this direction, something unusual can 
result. John Jones sees almost everybody at about 
his own eye level. Raise the figures and lower 
John Jones, and you have him looking up to your 
characters. There is a certain grandeur and dig¬ 
nity thus given them, something of what we feel 
when looking up to an orator, a minister in the 
pulpit, or an actress on the stage. That is good 
psychology to remember, and it may be used 
to good advantage. 

Opposed to this is the sense of superiority af¬ 
forded the reader when made to feel that he is 
looking down on our characters. How much more 
beautiful a ballroom filled with figures looks from 
the balcony than from floor level! How we like 
to climb the hill or mountain and look down on 
the landscape! The greatest thrill of flying is that 
sense of height. You can lift your observer psy¬ 


chologically by this means. Too often ordinary 
pictures are ordinary because no thought has been 
given to an eye level. 

To illustrate a child’s story, tremendous sig¬ 
nificance can be given the illustrations by draw¬ 
ing the pictures at the child’s eye level. To the 
little child everything is so high up, so big. Dad 
towers over him like some great giant. No won¬ 
der he must somehow put over his own impor¬ 
tance. 

Using different eye levels breaks up your pic¬ 
ture areas in very different patterns. It is wise to 
try out small suggestions in this way. This is one 
method of testing your inventiveness, and when 
you get something unusual it pays good divi¬ 
dends. In story illustration as well as magazine- 
advertising illustration, something rather drastic 
has to be done to get attention, or “impact,” as 
illustrators love to call it. Here is one way to go 
after it. Get a stepladder and try it out. Or lie on 
the floor and sketch. 
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USING LINE TO PRODUCE A FOCAL POINT IN SUBJECT 


DON Y DO THlf 


TOCAkXK PQir^T 







ANY COMMON J UNO t OH OF UNE / 1 PdODUCt/ A FOCAL POINT. 
ANY LlNfeJ POINUNO TO A VAN lPOltslT C**. JUNCTION 
A FOCAL POiMt, A HEAP MAY WELL PUCRD AT.TUCH A POINT, 






0 OT NEVBR PLACE APOCAL FOtNT S^ACTLY IN THE CeNTCft 
OP YOUft. PICTURE A»AA- IT * S A LS<? WELL TC^AVOt O UFfNC 
DIAGONAL* rH^T ®»J"eCr THE CORNERJ AJ* MAIN UNej 1 , 


iH’S 


1 


a 






lir: 


sii 


iWi 




a 




;ji 







TPIRALJ MAY ALJO RE U/et* TO NOCUJ" Att£H 1 ioK. 'J’A fc-fe. 17 AT A fiXJ U& 

THAT UNEJ IHOULD LEAD TO AMD CROIX AT THE MAIN POINT OF INTEfcEJT. 


YOU WILL OFTEN WONDER HOW TO FOCUT ATTENTION AND 
INTEB.EJT UPON A CERTAIN HEAP,Pi CORE OR. JPOT, JTUOYTtill 
PAGE CAREFULLY. EVERY COOP PICTURE J'HOULD HAVE 


TH6 VANISHING POINT IT THE A MAIN FOCAL POINT AND ALL UNEJ" ./"MOULD DRAW THE EYE 
^POJTTION OF honor" PlCTORlALLY, TOWARD THAT J"POT. THE OLD JAY INC "ALL ROA OS LEAD TO ROME" 


IT /MOULD fiOTO MAIN CHARACTER. 


I S FUNDAMENTAL IN GOOD COMPOJ'ITION .YOUR ROAD! ARE LI NET, 
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PROVIDING AN “EYE PATHWAY” IN COMPOSITION 
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•To 




&KIALV S I f 
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FOCAL 

s_POLNT 


stop 


^Y£ 








I; . il '1 






j»XV 






TV; 


THERH JHOULD A PLANN^P EA^Y ANO NATURAL PATH 
FOR THE ^Ye TO TRAVEL (N EVERY GOOD PICTURE 






LlN Ej LEADING OUT OP THE SUBJECT -THOULD BE STOPPED 
BY JOME DEVICE OR. ANOTHER LINE LEADING THE EYE BACK 
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THE. EYE JHOOLO bntbr at the bottom and emerge 
At the ’TOP—NBVfcR-Ar THe J|DEL -HNCfe COfcN ERj* 


5 W< 


»AR.*CS HERS 
catch eyeanp 

-\LBAP IT l 3 AC.it 

DO WN h 


iTOP 
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yT" ' 

«■«- 1 

^ i 




n. 


STOP 




! ill'lfi 

VllLJJl t-V/ W-FOCAL 

i ■-*' CL *»-v_ IV / point 


- r>C't>tTS T‘ 
Ph cotta 


5 -nsp 


v-ATV 


H ■ N.- -- 


Vv' 


STtaP 

ROAD S10PPEP 
"dirk mass oveeriEEE 


arc. eyeTRAP^'' eecAUJE ofthejr junctions try 

TO LEAD THE eve AWAY FROM CJ R, AROu N O THEM . 


■ >* 


' < *T&r 



C Fdcac J Point 
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& 


YOU CAM MAKE. THE EYE FOLLOW A GIVEN 

COURSE ALMOST at you wish isy tkillful 

USE. OF LINS' LEAD THE EYE IN, ENTERTAIN 


IT WITH A YPOT OF INTEREST AND THEN ALLOW 
IT TO PAJV OUT. IT -THOUU) BEAPUEAJlNG PATH 
AND NOT OB/TPUCTED OR GIVEN TWO WAYS TO CO. 































































rMPENOlMCT DUA^T^te- ‘ ANY iPfftAL HOTJ ^ ftAPlAYlON OP LICHT MOTIF ''SULl.'s EYS^MOTlF ^OINTEi^ 
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GET ATTENTION BY BUILDING CONTRAST OF LINE OR SHAPE 



A ^t\CtQ $ HAPE COM^if^p bllQKE^ H IH G J3UARE WAOG. POW&I^FtJU "T*ie_ Jt^AICTHT CON rFtAJTBt* 

V^tTH INJTAOIUTY - --■ YOTH A JYM^TOCAkJHAPE ®V CONTRACT TO CUECLET WITH RHYTHMIC LlNC- 



ClRCLe MAPE POWCR.AUU BY HORIZONTAL CONTRA5TEP THIAWCTLfE CONTItAJ-rep OlAGON^U POJ'ITKPN OP^OA 

CONTRACT TO t^lOHT ANCLV vylTHTHS OBLIQUE. TO fce CT A N C*L S J* WttH VERTICALS ANfr HOfolZONTALj 



ftAOH ACAIN1 ANYtM'N Cf ClRCLft ^ERJ’OJ" ^CTAN<Tk*J" OVAL, PLACED AT INTERJECTION A HO flfeEC TAKICLE ^ 



RAOU NEJZJUJ TVlE moiD OVAL! VERSUS MCTANCTLE S OGLiaUE VEfcJuJ R.)C(D OBLIQUE VEfeJU-T HORIZONTAL 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF LINE TO EMOTIONAL RESPONSE 



AHtilES FOE ACHAT ION, G9HFUJ10K, VERT1CAUT rOR.OtOTtiTY.^II3EHOrM, HORIZON T^U «J«- WEpoXB.CALM, Raqi [ FUK-CLORY, PEYOTION, Ot>rV, 

f l A f u lui-gr^B [fy, atth-im mira PEftMAHE.NCE .<3TA®II.ITV , AWE - CHiienjDE .PEACE, YRANGilj I LI TY, WLTRIQTUM , UNITY i AMPITIOHiWjrfPYf 



Radiat ion for shock, attention spinalj *ormotion.TO weR^xarEfiNiT trianglet for perman* nce, Teco ritY rhythm for.grace t <BARMi, movement. 






U<IHT FOR HOPE ,U>V 6 , AMBITION. DROKEM JHAPE/ IMfrABILITY-WCERTAIRTY QBUQUEJ-COMBAT-©UNISON* CLASH RECTANGLES ■STA&IUTY-JrfcEWJTH'UNITY 




Cl RCLES • IMMENI ITT .yASTNErWeRHITY- 
NOTION -EQUALITY 'DELIVERANCE . 


OVALS -FEW1NIN ITY CREATNENtf/ INFORMAL SUBDIVISION- ACTIVITY 
5EM5UOSITY-GRACE - PERPETUATION EXCITEMENT - ELASTl enY'PROSREff 
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FORMAL DIVISION - 01 <TNITY - UNITY 
BALANCE FORMALITY -JTEENflrH. 








BAD COMPOSITION BRINGS NEGATIVE RESPONSE 



l-t- PONT GIVE THE EYE TWO PATHWAYS. NQW THE EYE IS LED TO THE Fj OUB.E'StOM* WE MAY HAVE A GET TER. COM POSITION 
3-4-5-6'TOO rpNT Ftp pn. jn?AtgHTH?ONT POT INOM LINES WHICH WOULD CARET EYE S' 1, WAVING THE. LITTLE 0CR,1_ CLOSER. 
POTE-0AD. 5-6-TOO AUICEANP EQUAL . OUT. POSE MORE IN KEEPING WITH SUGJRCT, TO DOMINATE THE LANDSCAPE. 



I.OONt POINT THINGS OUT OF PICTURE. l.ONEEYfePATH NOW. 2 POINTING INWARD YOU CAN TEST ANY COM POSIT I ON I3y. 

ll r 

8*3.700 EQUAL IN )M PORT ANCE.4FL0 WEES 3. COPS GROUPED 4. FLOWERS CORRECTED TRACING THE -SPAC&J BET WEEN THfNCtf 

. « « 

Pointing wrong way, 5 -two eyepath s ■ 5-you now know they a rje coo teres, obiter ; and fillin. see if they make a good design. 



1. EICUftt TOO LOW AMD TOO C6.NTBR.fiOl HERE WE HAVE MUCH THAT 15 M l 5 JINCT IN SOHtTIMSS 4 DESlCN MAY 8fi 0OILT 

2. NEVER SPLIT 6 MEAD WITH ANY LINE. THE. OTHER PICTURE .NOTHING COMPETES" OP MEADS ALONE AND WITHOUT HA VI NC 
COMING INTO IT.3.PONT USE THE HDGR WITH HEAD.NOTHING 1J CENTERED .THE THE HEADS OOMPLfeTE , THE. PICTURE 
OF THE PICTURE TO COINCIDE WITH A BALANCE OP THE SUBJECT IS PLEASING, MAY ®E MUCH MQRfi ARRESTING 

: UNE IN the PICTURE. (WINDOW FRAME) ACCESSORIES HAVE MORE CHARN.'bALEY THAN IF Two ENTIRE HEADS VYER.fi 
4*A-7-8*TOO CENTERED. FLAG BAO. J HANDS COULD JuST AS WELL HAVE BEEN PLACED SHOWN , ESPECIALLY IP THE TWO 
CUTOFF. DESK LINE TOO LOW AND TOO ACAiMSr AMOR£ PLEASING BACKGROUND HEADS WERE ABOUT EQUAL IN JWE 
NEAR BOTTOM SDCI. MAN i GAZE BAP* TOY TO PLAN E.V BRVt H t W <? YOU OO . OR, AREA AND EVENLY SPACIS-D 
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VARIOUS TYPES OF VIGNETTES 



Vitiating'or free of the /pace UMnx ti ed to two or. more, JlttS. -toucan use informal -tubdiyijtoN. 



^ r 


OPEN /PACE TIED TOGETHER. BY CONNECTED VIGNETTE. -SPOT/ TIED TO fMAl N VIGNETTE 

_. _._._J 



MAKlNCTHEWHITE/PACE PART OF THE PICTURE .MERY UJ'EFUL, ‘ BORDER. VICTNETTE. 



































































































A VIGNETTE IS A DESIGN PURE AND SIMPLE 
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COHBmATjoW VIGNETTE with a jolidpicture aj dominant 




VIGNETTE tied TO product 



COMBINATION VIGNETTE DOMINATING OVER/QUAR-E UN ITJ" 
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VIGNETTE TIED TO COPY TRACE, 






































































































































































SIMPLE LINE COMBINES EFFECTIVELY WITH SOLID BLACKS 
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COMBINING PEN LINE TREATMENT WITH BLACK AREAS 



PEJIGNED BY INFORMAL J'UBDIVIJ’IGN * BLACKT APDEP WITH BRUJ*H - S AM6 PEN wA./U/Ep THROUGHOUT 
NOTE ATTENTION BROUGHT TO MAIN FIGURE BY WHITE/ AND UJ"E OF'"X*lN THE PO.TE.-&LACK/ HELP' 
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PEN DRAWING IS BUILT ON A PRINCIPLE 



*AH p GtV£ ME NATURE, CANCIH<? I5UT T EF.tePJ- ( E J AMt> MINT IN THE AIKl" 


THE WORKING PRINCIPLE Or PEW DRAWING THE DEVELOPMENT OFTONF. BY A MIXTURE OF THE LIGHT OF THE WHITES, PAPEP* 
Wl^H THE DARK OF LlNfc , itlJ’ LIKE A Wi SC REE.N INAWIN DOW- THE H^Avi E.R tH£. Wl RE. AND TH£ Clo/E^THEME/H , 
THE MOUSE IT THE LIGHT* JTO p /ETABOUT TO PRODUCE. A ClV&N YALUfi 5T TH£ AMOUNT OP VYH ITE THAT COMIJ" 

THROUGH. YOU CAN MAKE. A^AlF^OP PEN VAUJEJ" TO WHICH YOU CAN ALWAY/ REFER,' THEN YOU KNOW ASOU7 HOW LIGHT OR HEAVY 
TO MAKE YOUR. UNEJ’jAL/O HOW CLO-TE TOGETHER. THftV SHOULD &E &ORTNE TONE OR VALUE YOU WANT. FOLLOW YH£ EGRM^ElTHE^ 
LEJNGTHWlje ORACfiO// iT,W(TH YQUft /TftOKE/, try to KE£pWn W WHITE /PACE A/ A PART OP THE PEJTGN, DRAW MOSTLY 
THE /HApOW^^TONE ALLOVER f IJ VERY DIFFICULT - PUM JTROlCfiX CAREFULLY BUT INIC THEMtN Dl^l^CTLY AND FREELY * 
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THE. GENERAL APPROACH TO PEN DRAW IN Q _ 

If THE WME AX ALL OTHER MEDlUMf-TH E, \__ 

R6.NOfiR.INC OF UCTHT AND_THADOW. THE 
ONLY DIFFERENCE If LE/X MODELING IN 
THE UCHTX. KEEPTHIS.Nl VERY ,/TNYPLR. 

DON’T WORRY JO MUCH OVER JTKOKE/" AX OVER THE JTATENtENT OF COOP WMlTEX.CREYf ANP BLACK 
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PEN-AND-INK PROCEDURE 




7TAK.T WITH A JTR.ONGLY 
LIGHTED P1E.C& OF 
OPY- CLEAR. LIGHT 
ANPTHADOW', NOT 
RET AND TUBTLE . 


GOOD PREPARATION IT MORE THAN HALF THE BATTLE. 


lAAKE A PfC6LI MINAH.Y HOUCHj JET T I N<T DOWN THE 
/TATEMeNT OFMAJJ ARdANGCHENT INTHEXfMPt.fiJ'T 
POJTIBLE TEftMT- DO NOrwOWlY VET 4BOUT TECHNIQUE. 
CONCERN YOUR.-JELF WITH QEJTIGN OF BLACKJ,GRRYJ,WHITER. 
THIXWILU PRODUCE A GUIDE JO VflLU EJ" TO BE PUT IN THE 
Ft NHL WORK AND TH E "RATTEK.N *&FFECT OF THE WHOLE. 



MAKE JTUDIEY OF THE HEAD 
Op. OTHER. IMPORTANT PAR.TX, 
IN ORDER. TO PLAN YOUR JTR.OKET. 
CTHITTAVET MUCH CRI EP ! ) 



n KST TONE. 

SECDMP TONE- 

YOU CAN MODEL WITHIN 
A TONE BY CRQXX-STROKE X 7 


\ 

I' 

f i 
/ 


WHEN YOU KNOW WHAT THE VALUEX ARE GOING TO BE. IT 15 EAXIER TO PUT THEM POWN NEXT TIME. 
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FOLLOW THE FORM WITH THE PEN STROKES 



/UNOAV AFTERNOON 
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COMBINATION PEN UNC AND SR.UJ“H ON WHITE J'MOOTH XTRATH MORE BRlJrOL. MANY GOOD EFFEcrj 4RE 
PO/XIBLE BY THU COMBINATION. THE DESIGN WA S WORKED OUT SY CUING INFORMAL J'OBDlVIXION. 
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BR.U/H DRAWING ON -/TRATHMORE BfeUTOL BOARD. COUPO/fTION BAJBD ON CIRCULAR ARRANGEMENT WITH A 
‘"RADIANT UGHT* BEHIND HEAP. 7*1/ NEVER FAU.J TO*PULL THE EYE INTO YOUB 5U EJECT* DRAW RADII FIRST* 
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DRY BRUSH 
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ADDING "SPATTER” TO LINK MEDIUMS 





TO 1AV A JTPATTEB, tack a j'hel.T OP 
™cmMO TIJ’VUE^ OVBR YOUH DRAWHH^, 
t hE,N,W ITK ^ KA ^QrHt R C_A IP t. , Q UT AW^iY 

tNF PDRTjON/ TO BE -T^Tt , L^E 


A TOOTH BftUL/H OR A /TIFF BRITTLE ONt 
NOT TOO lASCE, /PATTEft. FULLtNff 

mTrin 


Bft 1 J“ TUE / nl. iH E- ?te, L_F A/1 NG 

i/agoo 1 ? wav -no adp vaQli f.ty ami? 
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DRY BRUSH AND BLACK PENCIL ON GRAINED PAPER 
















BLACK INK r BLACK PENCIL, AND POSTER WHITE ON CQQIHLLE BOARD 
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THERE ARE NEW POSSIBILITIES IN THIS COMBINATION 



DRAWN WITH PRIJHACOLQR 6LACK S3 S' PE N CI L ON BA1N B R.I DQ£ COQUILLE flOAftD NO. 2, - 
fH-At-KJ ARE PAINTED m WITH J* SLACK pftAwiHG INK. THlJT CCJi-1 SINATION MAKEJr 

A FULL RAH<?h Op VALuEJ FRflM -fOLll? SLACK TD WHTTE. IT PEftKlTf UNE Re PRODUCTION 
&UT CIVEf A HALFTONE 6PFBCT. FiHt FOR JTUhMIMQ CF FecT/ WiTH CHEAP PaiNTlNQ ON Pt;!,p 
PARfeRX. IT LT WORTH EXPdtxMCMT1 N<J WITH. |J" 7'o-c TOFT FOR A PEN.ltfE A aniifH, 
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SANGUINE” ON GRAINED PAPER 


JAnGupHS jj * rjiACK cr^YoN Which cO-yiej 
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BLACK PENCIL ON GRAINED PAPER 
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DRAWING PROCEDURE 


FOURTH .TTAC^ 

ADDITION OF THE 
H KTHUGHT/ AtJO 

* ACCfcH TV 


NMDTHE 
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MODELJ^G OF 

PLAMEJ 


(Two WCHTi) 


OtT CiOOD COPY, BUT¬ 
TON TJIAVI/H LX COPY IT 


vf! JECOMD /TACE 

jF Mparatio^ of 

f LkTHT ANOJUAOOW 


THEP.fi Afct NWY WAY/Tfr DRAW 


V* 5AW YOUK WAY, **uT MAKE IT 


J-AM£= TIME.. ALL DRAW)MG iS 


IT IT EHTHt?.fcJ[jJT 


UtIHT ON FOP-M. QVEJE.Y 


H4J it;T OWH PEof’FD.'TY at B-EIH-t 


in ucm ( HW-F tciihe. or 


/Hipow. YO-LF 1*1 LIJT pecj [je WHI C.H 
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DRAWING, ABOVE ALL ELSE, PUTS YOU OVER 



L HAVE left THIJ- drawing incomplete 
JO it WlUfMOW THE PftOCTftC>UR4± . <TElT «:H? 

A pl 

OE OKUTC1HE/ ANT> MAKE. TCHJ^/E- UF 

DO IT A1_J_. THE ONLY WAY ON£l CAN OKAW IS TO 

P EAYJ CQN T1NU ALLY, W^EN YOU DO ITjYOU GAIN 

MOMENTUM' IF YOU CHEAT AT IT-YOGlO/E, 
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BLACK AND 'B'HITE PENCILS ON GREY PAPER 
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POSTER WHITE AND BLACK INK ON GREY PAPER 
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ANYTH IMG CAN HAPPEN ! 


PONTMI// THE OPPORTUNITY 


AFFORDED-BY THE U/CQFLlNE 


AND WHITE ON Qlt£Y PAPER 


PRY 0 RU/H P crayon ,charcoal, 


PA/TEL,TANGUINE, CONTE AND 
OTHER BLACK CRAYON/. CARBoH 


AND OTHER BLACK PENOLPALL 


ARE EFFECTIVE *. YOU MAYjUJT 


HAPPEN TDHfryO METHIH C 
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SCRATCH BOARD 


THE APPROACH 
\i! 
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"SCRATCH BOARD” 
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DRJkW HALFTONE/ WITH PEN. PAINT 
IN XOLID /HADOW/, (rxi&LL OR.U/ 
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JCI^ATCrt IN LJ WE/ (K/HAOOW/ 
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CRAFT1NT 
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PART TWO 


HERE ARE 


ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OF TONI 


1. Intensity of light fn relation co shadow, 

2 . Relationship of value Lo all adjacent tones, 

3. Identification of the nature and quality of fight 

4. Incorporation of the influence of reflected light. 


i 


ovl j.^ I hr: cUiEjicft ol vij i 11 between ■white 

aiitl bfack—Hie lightness cr darknuss of a 

'"due In relationship to oLhcr value:;. Tone 

ilhc vi.si.i4l 1 appearance 'of the moment'' as af- 

!)>• bgbt and reflected light on a surface, or 

hy Jack of light, producing darkness. Everything 

ititsov’m oj'"loo;tl value/' which can be bright 

ts«i nr darkened !>y light or the lack of it. The 

painter is interested only in the effect of liehi or 
" - 

■rarSness on die focal value, and not in the local 
iraluc itself. £o wI ten we speak of ton a we mean: 
hw Jiglit or dark is it in relation to other tilings? 
imi' light is die face in light as compared with the 
ff.rt- in shadow and with the background, coni. 


mid so forth? r l jins dark skin in Et right light nnglii 
appear very light, or light skin very dark if in 
shadow or silhouetted against brig]it light. \VV 
speak of a dress as 1 igh t pi nk, midd to grey, or dark 
hi co. VVe are speaking then ol local value or color 
: i i i d 110 L o f tone. J o ton e va’ i lo tl ie s<, mi: 1 1 ress 
might be iniv one of the three values according to 
the conditions of the moment or “influence” of 
lighi, shadow, or reflected light. When drawing or 
painting, we therefore look for die ellecL. regard¬ 
less of what it is known to us Lo be "locally.” Al¬ 
most the only time the local value and the r i :■] i r: 
value are the same is in a neutral diffused day¬ 
light. 
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-H lOMF^J JtPARATION 
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THE FOUR PROPERTIES OF TONE EXPLAINED 


III Wclaww tha f so'caliedw'hi tc’’ skill is not rt«l iy 

I a kite. However, it may appear white in a photo. 
I WhjJoiow it is not black, though shadow can he 
I vey Hack on flesh in photographs. Thu camera 
sJh'u i.i theoretically, recording tom. the 'influ- 
Bboe of the i tiomcrit. It is true 1 ha t film and paper 
0cwtalways record tune truth fu [hr or as the eve 

■> j- 

hSh i(, but it is tone nevertheless. 

■ Wccssn take photos or draw and paint pictures 
(lie same subject in many different .^ots of 
Juts according to lighting conditions. 

So this brings us to the first properly of rone. 

I. fnffinsifyo/ lip!it in relation to ,\htsdow. 

Alt light and shadow bears relationship. The 
njfktcr the light the darker tin: shadow app^nr.s, 
(E) 1 | -f. ,| -lru-il. Tlic lower the light the more nearly 
I die shadow approaches the value appearing in 
light. In a diffused light, the lights and shati¬ 
ns become diffused also, in a dim hazy light the 
i uglifjaiul shadows are very close in value. So we 
| End that the relationship of light lo shadow d«- 
■pends entirely upon the intensity of light. 

■ 0*nhe preceding page are set np basic inlonsi- 
pe. Now it is Erne that whatever degree of dtL 
^tfeiicc there is bet wt :cn the light a i id shadow wil I 

■H 

(Sect nil the lights and shadows consistently 
Jneughout tlio subject, If the shadow, for exam 
Ek is only one tone darker limn the light, (hen 
■toy dnulow, barring reflected lighi, would be 
E-tone darker than the Lone jn the ]i-. i;.l. all 
soojgh the suhjeci. If tire ligliL is stronger, there 
mv be Im-li tunes of difference. Then, whatever 
Itoe we painl jn the light, we must paint the 
'■iidow two tones darker, '["he basic difference 
pes mi le about six intensities., for that is about 
111 the values wo have bet ween 1 )1 ai. L a i id whi tc. 
Any liiojo would hardly show separation in the 
iverage reproduction. On the next page you will 
i Gild :i subject worked out in four of the six intern 
“ics On a bsaelt night a figure in a searchlight 
iuld appear lo have black or nearly blaek shad- 
-.fe throughout. but In a dill used light on a elc.iudv 
ix } til E-sums iig'iLn: would liavt; shadows so 
fc value a* to be hardly discernible. These, their 


_ 


are Ebe extremes of die intensities. So there 3^ IlO 
sucb thing as a fixed relationship of fight to 
shadow'. Local value has liuh: to do with iL, and 
al. belongs to the Form Principle, tin: "aspect of 
die moment, in relationship to its environment/' 

-- Relationship of vaiua io of l adjacent tones 
hi nny given light, all things are so much lighter 
or darker then what they appear against, or what 
surrounds them. Thus the "patterns' nr areas 
within .i picture bear a relationship to one aii- 
odier. IJ one area, for example, is two tones 
darker than another, it has a two-iono-darker 
relationship. It is this relationship that, most be 
held. We cun then place them anywhere in the 
scale so long as we keep them two tones apart. 
Thus we can key all the values high or low and 
sldl maintain the relationship. U is like mi to xol 
in the musical scale, which can lie played high up 
or low down on die whole keyboard Another il- 

J 1 

lustration might be the making of a light or darker 
[u nit ol a photo, all du 1 values going up or down 

together but maintaining the tooal relationship to 

■ b 

one anol hex, Tba t is why t wc men 11 by "key" in a 
picture. If such a relationship of one tone to an- 
ciJkt is not held, Elion the subject falls apart, loses 
all brilliancy and relalionship, and becomes, what 

i5 known as muddy in value, This is the reason 
for dullness. 

■'i. Ido nf ift cation of the qvtiUty of fight. 

By the kind and relationship of values the pic¬ 
ture takes on the kind and quality of light. If the 
values are right die subject appears to lie in sun¬ 
light, daylight, oj' night ligliL as the case may be. 
You may be certain that the quality of light, you 
get Into tho subject goes a lung way in making 
the picture beautiful and having a '‘quality of 
existence. One part of a pielure with wrong 
, suggest a strong lighi-jmother part, 
a diffused light. This sets up an inconsistency with 
nature and makes a hodgepodge of your picture. 
All lighting must ho consistent throughout, which 
moans all values must fall within one of the inten¬ 
sities described and also lv: consistent, fur only 
with true values can wc paint Judit. 
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SETTING 


THE VALUE/ U/ED BELOW FOR THE LIGHT REMAIN CON/TANT. JHADOWJ DROPPED ONE TONE ME 
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NOTE that light appear; STRONGER Ai J ha Dow; ARE DARKEN ED * THOUGH ACfUiiLLYT 

MIX A SCALE OF EIGHT VALUES PROM WHITE TO BLACK .FOR. ANY EFFECT OF LlCHT/N^CA 
WORK powN FROM WH/TE TO DARK, THEREFORE WE QiN ONIX ATTAIN BFULUANCY BY CON 

FOR HIGH-KEYED AND DELICATE LIGHT, USE A CLOSE RELATIONSHIP OF LIGHT TO JH 
FOR BRILLIANCY AND FORCE, USE A FOUR OR FIVE TO HE JEPARATT/ON, REME 
ALL THt LiCHTT AND SHADOW/MUX! HAYE A CONSISTENT TONAL SE PA KATIOH EX 


WHEN A SHADOW |S OBVIOUSLY LIGHTENED BY REASON 
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I THE MEANING OF KEY AND VALUE MANIPULATION 

.t THt VALUE./ '.N BOTH LIGHV AND /HftOOW Aftt RAIDER OR LQW!;(?[-(] TO CHANGE THE KEY 


( HOW THE JANTff REL.ATlQHJ'HIfy' PROPPGlD TO 
I T*£ BOTTOM of THE JCALE ARe"U'tw 


we have intentjqmal POftc iwc 

J= 'to iNCLOiPli THE FULL/CA 


■Mffll/Tftflrr | ISO THEexTEnt>ED VxiR .\ EETV 
Of TREATMENT OF VALUE/ - AT Vo U ra. D i £- 

pomlwhen working; with a correct 

f'JO&R/TA hi D i IN C Of h:EY ^AM [VI N T £ N’ JT T V? 
N? TWO OF THE T G.E AT IV E N. T/ A R t ^iLl KE 

n;i/ 1/ a real rea/on for tv a k i n g /mal i__ 


J K.t= I CHE/ OR THOM ON A I L/ BEFORE CD INC 
AHEAP WITH FINAL W(jRK- MOTE THE DRAM¬ 
ATIC EFffCT DFTtHE- LA/f TWO ■ VOU NEVER 
KNOW What PO-rj-r aiLf'rfJ:/ LIE IN rauR £a$ 
-JECT UNTIL VOU REALLY ^PERIMENT IN 
OTHLR woftD.r IT^f plain THINKING ! L ! 
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THE FOUR PROPERTIES 

■1 frtifrtf para (ton of the influence *>} 

reflected light. 

Now when we speak of a basic intensity flf 
Iwht, wit must take into consideration the hict 
that shadows, besides, having cm intensity rela¬ 
tionship to light which puts them so many fonts 
below, arc also subject to other influence- livery- 
thing upon wEiic:Ei the liglit shines gives off some 
of that liglit in reflected light. So shadows cannot 
!>c made to fit any i nk: entirely. If light is shining 
on a white background, naturally- some ot that 
light will reflect into the shadows of objects near 
by. So the shadow of Lhe same object in the same 
liglit might lighter or darker because of re¬ 
flected light, or according to what ihe influence 
is From its environment. Nearly all shadow* con¬ 
tain some reflected light in any daytime or natural 
liglit. In artificial light the shadows may appear 
quite dark (and photograph as black) mil ms wo 
supply cither some reflected light or a so-e ailed 
■'(ill-ii: light, But the fill-in light should ho soft 
and of less intensity, for we arc really substituting 
for the normal effects nature woitlil give us. Suu- 
ligl.t itself needs no fill-in Light to be right and 
IhmliLlIuI, though nil kinds ol reflectors are used 
in outdoor motion-picture setups, if the fill -in 
light principle is no! understood, dm result looks 
hiked amk rather than adding realism and charm, 
it may actually detract, 

Reflected light, then, is a "plus factor to Lhe 
basic intensity, and must be so understood. Re- 

J 

fleeted light is really luminosity within the shad¬ 
ow. However, the edge of the shadow nearest lhe 
lighL will usually keep dm intensity relationship. 
Bv taking the reflected Liglit away, lhe shadow 
drops to the basic intensity relationship. So watch 
for this. You might took at it this way; "Tins shad¬ 
ow would have lhe tonal difference of all lhe 
other shadows, were it not for the particular re- 
fled ud light raising it." So some shadows may 
tatell more reflected light than others within tin: 
same picture, flic truth is that if you do not in¬ 
clude the reflected light where it would normally 


OF TONE EXPLAINED I 

appear, your form loses solidity and bf(rt| 
"<lead” in the shadow. It appears too kca*yM 
no light and air. Reflected light has a wayd J 
ing thing* appear to be round—to exist vm 
three-dimensional aspect- I 

A certain amount of manipulation ot vdfl 
possible when we know what we are doirjl 
purpose is not always to catch the cited as ■ 
but rather the most dramatic effect possible. id 
changes fast when wo are sketching- IflufM 
sitting we may have many varying elfrcts.ji 
often dm sum start* out bright and the staid 
under way. We try to state the effect. Hi* 
sun izoes under nod stays under, 'lhe onhfl 

* J 1 

to do is lo set the sketch a.side, for if \vs codd 
it will not have the same aspect, nor will I 
true to the fundamental approach to values* 
a new one?, smaller if Hie lime is short, nnd| 
for another suiniv day lor the other. ThJ 

j‘ r | 

moves too, and the shadows change. So teal 
sketch small and simple and work l ast if ycafl 
want to get an effect. A ham might be pal 
a doven ways„ by r manipulation a lo»c-It a if 
better to iruskp- several small sketches oral 
the effect. Then make ft careful dmvriiiM 
material. Armed with these effects, yoo ol 
buck a nd pa Ent yen Lr sub je ct at leisure. j 
ll is permissible to do anything you 
paint. Nobody slops yon - One can only liked; 
like what you do. JF you base your pictured 
basic truths and understanding you will do' 
fines. If you sil and patter with effects, allm 
yourself to guess rather - than going out toSii 
truths you want, you will do bad ones. ' 
We must understand that nature bus s| 
wider scale from her brightest light to <h 
dark tl ism from on r wl it te I o black. So ira' 
either .seek subjects within our value mttj 
adjust them a* best we can. The camera in 1 
and-white photography has the same ItntK 
of value, .so photography al least tells uf 
how fa: we can go in Hu? way of value ru 
black and white. 



A SIMPLE LESSON IN VALUE RELATIONSHIPS 
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composition by tone or pattern 


iiy this tijTic it must be evident hFiat: we oan 
rende r nothin" pietOrially without making some 
^ort -of a linear statement, Now Wo cun also state 
dial nothing eau ho reiiclercd in the client of light 
:m f l shadow without tune, Line becomes tone 
eventually when dose enough together, and one 
merges with dice other, lone still has contour 
which i.s related Lo line. or area, also related to 
.inn, Them is linear feeling in tonal arrangement. 
Such urea, bounded by con lours, being of tl (Her¬ 
on t values becomes "pattern." Pattern is an ar¬ 
rangement, then, ol' lino and tone, in the early 
pa:L of the hook we based composition oil line, 
atnl now we can begin the other wav round, bas¬ 
ing it on tone. Tone really represents the volume 
a no mass of form, and ihe space between solid 
things. Therefore it represents the visible appear¬ 
ance of m i r environ merit as revealed Lo us by light. 
Tf substantiates the surface or character of what 
'■vc see within contours or edges. This is sonic- 
tiling line cannot do unless line is marie a medium 
nl tone. We may call it 'shading” meaning just 
turning tfic form, or we may call it “modeling/ 1 in 
3| * true tonal aspect and relationship with ot 1 1ct 
things around it. loo many young artists onlv 
'shade' 1 their drawings and paintings, without 
getdng any real solidity or conviction. Every bit 
of so-called shading must fall correctly into tire 
value scale from black to white, 01 'miss the boat" 

entirely. Shadows all rendered in the same value 
can give litt'c more than a so-called embossed 
effect, something bulging out a little from ihc 
piolnre plane, but with none of the appearance 
of life. 

all 11 tings have n value between black and 
white. All ilHugs have a value according to light 
and shadow. All things separate from one another 
wiLliiii our field of vision because of values, So 
we can begin with these value shapes, stated as 
Hally and simply as possible, and practically' Je¬ 
er surface detail. 

ing such siinple areas of related values, we 
call later build up the particular character of the 
Surface oi form. This simple statement is our value 
pattern, which will build up the big masses of the 



subject, and the flat or general statement of 
picture. We have only .about c-igEit separate* 
to work with in all. We si mil need at least ^ 

or two to round the form, in whatever value! 

. 

flat tone appears. Allowing two tones fnr 
pattern gives us Jour patterns. Therefore wu 
build pictures with a white pattern, a light 
a dark grey, and a black pattern. That 15 a 
all v.-c really need; in fact, that is ;dl there is 
pattern can be varied one tone without to 
into arid mixed up with another pattern. 

On I lie fo llo wing page wo find that by jug] 
these Jour values we get four basic tonal 
proaches, in each case one is chosen for the 
oral or background tone and the three ujidsI 
arc placed against it. Each plan will have 
visibility and vitality. A 1IV picture or poster 
m this way will have “punch" as Far a: i| 
and pattern are concerned. 

It i.s best to have one ol the four value; 
hi ate 1 he others in actual area or spaa*, 1 
we can use white as a background, and ptj 
greys and darks against il with perhaps 
white also as apart of pictorial matter. Orw| 
have a light grey as llie dominant tone, with 
grey, black, and whi te p I trying strongly a 
if. hither the dark grey or black as the 
ground is very telling and powerful :is a 
tonal arrangement. Many subjects nun 1 hu 

ay s. lL 1 _(1 many subjects fall 11 
j'fillv into one or another nf tbc four [dans. 

i present this plan of tonal arrangements 
cause it seems characteristic of tie pinners or 

o 

professional work bo be disorganized as to pil 
and values, resulting in a hodgepodge of neu 
tones, or tones so scattered and broken upas 
to have the much-needed impact- 

It will he seen aL a glance what a powerful 
organ hied cfFcct rona; arrangement can ha 1 
based on one of the above four plans. Siidi 
of tone is by no mean* compulsory, since v.e 
have predetermined a subject as being d 
value and within a narrow range. Bui wjjen 
vitality and strength of value is required or 
sired, plus carrying power and contrast, then 
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THERE ARE POUR BASIC TONAL PLANS 



TH I D f/ r' i .-l n 


.GRF'fT AND BLACK ON WH ITE. 

01ACK. WHITE .OK. GREY ON l.T.GREY. 

use cl a basic tonal plan is your best answer. 

The whole theory of pictoriaI design is organi¬ 
sation of ii’io and tone, and (later) color. The 
values will be more telling if organised into sim- 
pJe groups fliat will hold up in mass one: against 
the ether, Scattered and confused small patches 
his the opposite effect, ol" breaking down the car- 
EYtng effect of tone. Military camouflage makes 
use of this principle. 

There are really few subjects which when 
[fought about will 3ioi lend themselves to such 

V 

Skople arrangement. You can be almost sure tliat 



=■^1 "p. t h ^ l, r. r-j 


3„ BL^CK/WHITE JT.O^EY ON ttK.QREY, 

A. GftEYJ - AN-D WH ITE ON B LACK - 

if r^nc-j <]<>££ T^t. vOU an; liajcjly On vOur 'wuv 

V m’ / / 

to a good picture. There is a a "all busy," or mo¬ 
saic, type of picture, which might be likened to 
an Oriental rug in design. Or there might easily 
be, in an otherwise simple design, one "busy ' put¬ 
ter n, broken into bits of pattern, stripes, or 
patches. This is often desirable and effective. 
More pictures are bad because no attempt at tone 
Organization has been made than for any other 
reason. !i is to get rid of the weak, washed-out 
effects, or the dull, heavy, and muddy use of 
values, that this approach is offered. 












HOW TO LOOK FOR THE! "MEAT" IN YOUR SURJ8G1 


It tan Ik: tak<'n ns a sound rule tl>at the simpler 
the presentation of a subje ■(■(., the belter ii w i II be 
pictorta|]y r A simple presentation technically 
resolves itselT into a few simple orgncilzjod ureas 
of a few values. To prove my point, suppose we 
enter a room wii 1 1 papers, clothing, or other mate¬ 
rial representing contrast, sErewn or sea tiered 
about., We have the immediate reaction of want¬ 
ing either Ed clean up the place or to escape from 
it. We speak of ;i nliiec as being “littered^ with 
trash. What really happens is that it is littered 
with contrasts or confusion of lone acid (hr effect 
is unpleasant. Pictures can fust as easily be lit¬ 
tered Ant! just as unpleasant. So if the first "lance 
can find no reason for u bewildering nnav of 
tones, the eye will pass up \ our picture for a more 
organized one. This was the main secret of the 
great Howard Pyle: his simplicity and nrgauivu- 
tioir of tone. Wc shall speak more ol" him Inter. 
This is the secret of good adver tising material or 
any subjects seeking to command attention. 

bet us comprehend that it is more pleasing '.o 
look at the extreme contrast of black and white 
if supported by easy natural sequences of grey. 
The i rye will automatically seek the darks and 
lights placed within the: greys. Fur the eye sees 
contrast instinctively. Therefore the spot of inter¬ 
est should be :tfForded contrast with its environ¬ 
ment, Note how in the second, (bird, and fourth 
plans the eye goes at once to the white area. In 
the first plan it seems to go to the black. Black And 
white used together against areas of grey will 
always command immediate .iLEenlion. 

it really does nut matter much winch plan is 
used so long as the areas of the four values do not 
become too equalized or flu: whole thin-i coo 
broken up, Subjects which must be taken in 
quickly, such as posters or displays, should be hi 
the simp les L possibl e tonal arrangement. $ u bjeets 
tbat have more time to bo 1 1 )oked at can be a littlo 
more intricate, if need be. 

Lvery subject can first be analyzed for the so- 
called LO]ia! "rm:at in it. I^y that we mean: what 
are the tonal possil) i Li L ies 1 1 ere? If the subject has 
something of broad expanse of tone, such as snow. 


sky : . a broad stretch of water, dark nighi, 
spsec, Or ft floor, wo can sei'/e bTLmediaEejy 
that expanse as our dominant Lone. Sueh&j 
set up a mental image of tone. We can ihto 

SliileEivcIy Lnrri Lo lln- busse plan most d 

allied lo the image. That leaves 11s imink 

O j 

planning or arrangemen t of the rest of flic: 
joet ici some sOrL of design ngainSt the OV 

■ 

tone, or larger areas. 1 

To give you some examples, let me snsgest 
following: 

■3 I 

l?nrfc fiLi"i n s li i ;i snow scene: rlic Atsc 

■3 

A man with a laiiUM n: lh<\ foisilli lllsLIl, 

A light bout in the open sea; the X'.zm 
third plaii- 

V\ £i ]i l-s Oil A Sui 111 v I Hide!i: 11 jt- lirsi Or 50 

S _■ _■ 


p- 


plan 


Beyond the well-defined four approach 
have u few variations. We may take two va 

J 

for (lie ioleif.St :i: 11 1 pl&v them against the Oi 
lwo, instead of three against one. Or we mart 
one or two values and spot or interlace t 

through wider arcus. I have given you H-ldie 

small pictorial aj rangcmenls jnst to gel you s 
ed. The basic tonal arrangements are so mr 
oils as to be almost inexhaustible, once yota 
derstnud Ehc method. I have transouserl seine 

fl 

the first pencil roughs Lo larger b]at:k-and-V 
oils, then selotlrd one ol' these for a full- 
sketda. Cut it goes On and vn, Why? ]j 
ci;itLin:;: and -if^ fall SO k;l1 urullv into Or£Sn" 
to i io as a Imost to p i uk <v, it th e pi an for you.. 
nature is inexhaustible for suggesting iirra 
nient and inventiveness, Tba t is why J. shall k 
urging you to go to the real source for youc 
See if you cftidtslay oil’ die oilier mans back-j 
have eyes and inventiveness too. Take a fin 

sr 

and a pad and pencil almost everywhere 
keep busy, You will stn: tonal plans a]] [tf 
you, and the v/Eiok: approach suddenly hf^ss) 
clear, I Citn assure you there is no better i 


ftvrry ;£Olx 3 artist llSl:5 it 

o 


The lonaE plan offers many opportunitw 
variety in tbe same sub j eel. Often l be mate 
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IF IT'S WORTH PAINTING. ITS WORTH PLANNING 


we wai 11 Agfitii.Kt 
o 


1 


l 


an be changed in great variety. Suppose 

wc hflvr il head and shoulders of a girl ici draw, 
Ur can in a small rough get the died of ]iow= the 
picture imiglit hr: built with middle tone, greys 
iptl!black, against a very light background. In 
ihslwic we would naturally give her dark hair. 
Vft would probably light i t bom the back, throw¬ 
ing her face into halftone or shadow. We could 
dr™ lier 121 dark grey to complete the four gen- 
<nl values, Suppose we choos l: a 1 dot:k field . T1 ion 
f : ira might make her a blonde, using the light to 
ihe front or three-quarter fro] 1 1. The I Iglit and 
jkdbw wou I rj produ ee 
; t§H! c .irk. 

Sometimes the areas o F pattern can be switched 
■ibout. The figure might be a light our or dark 
1 ow; we can try it out a n light against dark or Lhc 
reverse. A sky miglit be bright or dark, oj' trees, 
bpdillgs, and other materia] miglit be tried both 
ways. What we :m: :l f:v primarily is striking dc- 
iini if imissedIc, and it is so much more important 
ibiiiL dn": subject or material itself. Being a pic¬ 
torial inventor is just as interesting, perhaps even 
marcio. (han the actual rendering of the subject 
wlienwe have decided on something. Strangely 
rnoueh. it vou have really conceived your own 

v .■ r 

design and subject you will find yourself doublv 
interested in carrying ;'t out. Having conceived 
it, it Incomes relatively simple to work iL out with 
lights and a model- But starting out wills no eon - 
teplion, or depending upon "snapping up" some¬ 
thing as you go al eng, is migh ly poor procedure 
|pdhas two strikes against it at the outset- With- 
an.1 llie tonal plan you will find voursclf falling 
into the bad h sbi t of making most of your p ictr i res 
alike, even lighting your figures the same way. 
pending on the merits of the models face or 
Jigure to get you by, It can gr:t very boresomc in 
renders. Design is the best hot. Design is rarely 
i complete accident. It has to be balanced, sim- 
fliliedor skipped to essentials, and usually tried 
in several ways to arrive at the best one. Almost 


everything in the way of form can lie tied together 
or interlaced with other space or form to produce 
good, even unusual, design, regardless of its com¬ 
plete or identifying contour. By identifying con¬ 
tour I mean :t shape which might identify itself as 
a flat silhouette. A hog in silhouette rui^bt not be 
l he most beautiful design as a separate and com¬ 
plete thing. Bui a liog contour can be most beau¬ 
tiful as a line related in other lines, a shape inter¬ 
mingling with other shapes you will design. Sun^ 
light and shadow can ploy across a hog with in¬ 
triguing beauty, as we!I as value or color, A couple 
ol hogs could be the subject of a masterpiece. 
The point is, it is not the hog at all, it is the inven¬ 
tiveness and charm with winch you portray it. 

many of us attach so much to the material 
and subject, so little to the design and arrange¬ 
ment of it. We accept .su easily without planning. 
We are so eager to find ihe prettiest mode! (or 
dress, or shoes J and then paste her onto some sort 
ofllalncssaurl try to call il a picture. J cannot oeu- 
sor you for il, fur it is typical. But I can point out 
that the one hope of producing bolter work is 
through the conception, not the material. One art¬ 
ist told me be thought his work hull never really 
clicked bee li i sr- lie bad never rim across quite the 
prettiest girl that he thought he might bo able to 
draw. So f recommended my best model, with no 
belter luck for him. L had imt llic heart to tell him 
[ he real reason, for who can be too sure tha t h is 
own work is not often wanting in design and con¬ 
ception: 1 It is jiot easy, and it demands the utmost 

fif vOur time. Design is ahva vs there to experiment. 

* ■■■ 1 

with, to allow you to express yourself In your own 
way. Il is tin: ihing that makes you or breaks you, 
when every tiling else is said and done. 

] cannot urge you half enough to give thought 
and planning to the nieiesl sketch, die smallest 
job. At least be certain you know no other or bet¬ 
ter way. Il you have not tried any other way, how 
can you be sure? A page of thumbnails takes much 
less time than you waste walk a bad start. 
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THE SUBJECT ITSELP OFTEN SUGGESTS THE TONAL PLAN 
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SUPPOSE WE TAKE A SUBJECT AND WORK IT OUT 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone, 

When she got there 
The cupboard was bare, 

And so will ours be, unless we 
do something about it 

The subject, the simplest nursery rhyme. The 
picture, no easy matter. Now* what is your con¬ 
ception? Yours and mine are going to be very 
different. Who was Old Mother Hubbard? What 
did she look like? How was she dressed ^ 1 Where 
did she live? How? What was the interior? What 
kind of a dog? What is the drama or action? How 
can we tell the story? 

The first thing Tin going to do is go sit in the 
corner and think for a little while, I see a little old 
lady with a full skirt, a white kerchief and bonnet, 
hobbling about with a cane. She could be ragged 
and unkempt or neat and clean. I choose the lat¬ 
ter. The dog is a big dog, a sort of old spotted 
hound. In the kitchen I see an old hand water- 
pump in tire sink. I see crisscross window panes in 
the window over the sink, and the open cupboard 
alongside, I see her telling the dog there is none 
and the old hound seeming to understand, even 
forgive, Yes, there is a lot in the subject. Now, 
how do ijou see it? 

Let us think of it m relation to a tone plan. It is 
obviously an interior, and that would probably 
be grey. At least I see it as grey. So that eliminates 
both the white and black as the dominant tones, 
throwing us into die second or third tonal plan. 
Grey is melancholy like the subject, which he.ps. 
Now, already, here is black and white against 
grey, a sound approach. If we dressed her in grey, 
then the interior could be dark, or dark shadows 
might be introduced. To get a white pattern we 
can have the window, her bonnet and apron* a 
partly white dog. Maybe something white as an 
accessory-a pitcher, a bowl. The black pattern 
Or spots will be taken care of by the old lady’s 


dress, the shadows, or in whatever way 

The first temptation would be to run and tj 

Mother Goose book. Why? Because we 

see what somebody else did. We lack any 

dence in ourselves and hope to get some i 

That's one way. That is the worst wav, the; 

* * 

original way, and the one thing not to do,] 
Mother Hubbard is just as much yours as 
or anyone else’s. Who knows when, ho? 
where she lived, and who cares? Mothei Hub 
is just so much design, so much character, 
much story. If we have to be too authenli 
will delve into history, spend a lot of time,r 
ing in little more than we already have to: 
with. Maybe wo could come out with an an 
tic dress. But we are not making a picture 
or stress a dress. Let us make it to suit us 
only real value is in what we do with it. 

Let us conceive our subject, then look abo 
to find a face which spells Old Mother Hub 
as she fits our conception. I have worked oul 
arrangements. These were without moJ 
copy, for just now I’m not interested in an 
but the design and story. Of the four, I 
last one. It would not be very difficult now) 
a model* and the costume, even the dog, a 
ahead. It would be interesting to go on and 
the picture. But the important pad is done 
lam not really as concerned here with s 
you a fin tshed iob as m show! ng you how I 
have approached this commission, were it 
mission, I can just imagine what fun 
Rockwell would have with tins, and what a 
tiful thing he would end up with to showD 
Tm sure he would do every inch of it oh 
That is what made him peat. Start out by J 
yourself the same chance. 

Get out your pad and pencil and begi 
Jack Spratt instead of Old Mother Hubbi 

anv one of a hundred others. But take 

■■ 

try it, for perhaps the first time, and make 
mind now that you will do it that way froflj 
on. 





OLD MOTHER HUBBARD IS YOUR PROBLEM 


















TEtMffatQU e in tonal mediu 


Technique is a very controversial subject at best, 
There are perhaps as many viewpoints regarding 
technique as there are individuals applying it. it 
is not my purpose here to ’‘favor” one technical 
approach over another, or to attempt to steer you 
away from an individual application of mediums, 
for therein lies your own personalized style. If 
you do not allow yourself to be too much influ¬ 
enced by some single idol, you will develop your 
own technique in spite of yourself : it is bound to 
be a part of yonr personal characteristics just as 
is your handwriting, My Intent here is to stress 
the general method, and die reasoning hack of it, 
rather than to say how it shall be applied. When I 
speak of technique here I am thiliking of qualities 
that should be incorporated into good technique; 
those qualities being the sound rendering of form 
in true values, the consideration of edges and 
accents from an artistic point of view, the design 
and balance, contrast, subordination and accen¬ 
tuation. If you can achieve these, it will not 
matter how you do it, 

I wish also to point out certain characteristics 
of the mediums themselves, and the inherent 
qualities of each which are not always obtainable 
in another. It is hardly necessary to go into the 
formulas for materials, paint-mixing, and so forth, 
Since tVii.s has been expertly covered by other 
writers. The permanence of your materials I do 
not consider especially important at this point, 
since the problems presented here may be looked 
upoii as practice and exercise or experiment on 
your part. 

Most of the elements of good technique lie in 
individual interpretation of the qualities of the 
mediums. You may use a stick of crayon in any 
way you wish, but the values, the proportions, the 
contours and edges, are more or less limited to 
good and bad drawing. Drawing can be really 
bad for only one reason: that it fails to carry con¬ 
viction to the beholder. 



r 


R 


After all, every drawing is a statemenlM 
convincing or not. If wc do not convince,®^ 
not expect interest or response. In the lo 
there is no real substitute for truth and not! 
quite so lasting, For that reason I feel quite 
tain that realism in the sense of a “quality of 
encc” will outlast anv other form of art. We ca 
not convince the beholder that what appear! 
him as distortion of truth is right and proper.]!! 
tell him the truth as he knows it and glorify 
he meets you more than halfway. 

There is only one way to assure consist^ 
good work. That is consistently thorough pi 
tion. The preliminary visualization or concep 
is, I believe, done better without modeU 
copy. It leaves yon freer to express yourse” 
having formulated, even crudely, your id 
expression, then by all means take every sfflj 
avoid faking or guessing in its final exec 

While there may be pride in doing without 

" ^ 

an d copy, there is no point in it. If the best a 
invariably prepare the best possible workin 
terial in the way of working from life, ai- 
camera shots and studies, how can the mao 
fakes and works blindly, hope to compel 

The first matter for your consideration is 
development of a thorough approach. Call | 
tine if you will; Td rather think of it as goo 
Start with the tissue pad, but before you ha 
too many clippings, see if you cannot visiu 
thing from a standpoint of mass and desi 
haps you do not yet know the details or nat 
the accessories. But make little suggest io 
figures going through the action and some 
spotted into interesting masses of white 
and black. You can think of something later 
make up the masses. It may turn out to be a pi 
of dark or light furniture, a mass of folia 
what not. But work for your own design. 

The procedure of copying and finishing a fi 
and then trying to fill the spaces left arouri 
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FORMULATING AN APPROACH 


trim, nunc sott <jf background usually results in 

■■ 

: !i!:er uadpurrangcment or none at all, Tt is very 

Think of an environment, if any is 


(ind ihcn fi 




ways to 



ii;. inf i: 

o 


irffikit, Think of light find shadow per- 
lading(hut place and falling upon tli-e units with- 

1 JEm 

M is LefLcr, actually, to think of the jetting I jo¬ 
int* Jfitra tJlijlJ; Or tile LgUTc, OF ;>[ [ho design or 
ihapef thatthe figure will eventually be a part of, 
Suppose we thaw, from := clip, a Iwithim; bcauEv 
tHidinj'P (hie dead center of while space and 
most from top to bottom, 1 lien suppose 
w strut thinking of background. What is there 
kft (o djjftt.ut R!| up the two empty sides with 
bockR&r* and sky? Naturally as a design it’s 
| ^ a dud. We gave design no chance. 

Wow sfisjpiise we make some patterns of dark 
,twntMylocks),somegreys (eventuallyshad- 
aw^watfy. orskyj, and some whites (eventually 
(faudOpFe SOOn find the spot for the battling 
$r], Hie grey might be a wave breaking, the foil m 
j wiutc-|fctteni* with Etic y : \t\ in a light or :l dark 
Juil to 0 into the design. She might be sitting, 
tying Bfflfwl; a pattern might turn into a cape 
tfhfte spot might be a gull. She might 
ho Min light and half in shadow. A thousand 
Pud Ontfjthings can happen to make it interesting. 
^Hghatliraan by 'approach;' Give your in- 
mitivfi mss half a chance and you will create, Or 
| yiuaureasily stifle it by jumping unthinkingly to 
I ihefijyil dlori, trusting to fuck, if you Just line? 
copy iod reproduce it literally, or oven just sit 
Amt abd copy a photograph you have taken 

can you possibly go the next mao 
" All you can do is possibly Eu make a 
liHle beiEcr copy, and it cnrls right there. You 
Wn your client much to choose From, 




n«t ticjic the other man wj'II copy better 


I creativencss is in Llic planning, pure ami 
the nest is good carpeu ter work. Consider 
■kt always In your approach. 

Tlif/HeKt consideration is the rough sketch. 
E™ l ^ lc: client docs not ask for one. your final 



work will be better if you will form the habit of 
roughing the idea out first for yourself. After your 
thumbnails have (>cen planned, after you have 
yom- dips, photos, or studies, make some sort of 
a tentative statement of the whole thing as you 
war l to work it out, Fhis gives you every chance 
(o improve from the start; it shows up the diffi¬ 
culties, if there are to he any; and changes wilt not 
have (i) be made or the finished product, perhaps 
after hours or days of work. Maybe the figure 
should be moved over, or raised or dropped, May¬ 
be the girl should have a dress of a different value. 
Perhaps the pose might be better, You never know 
these things until they ha ve been stated. You don’t 
make good pictures by changing your mind in the 
riiicclf ol I he procedure. No medium looks as 
•'ovked over as ;L does when planned and 
pul down fresh, !u stav that wav, Tt takes a long 

■■ ri 

time to learn this, and some of us never will. Tt is 
comparable to the advantages of a well-planned 
speech over an impromptu otic. Settle all the argu¬ 
ments with your picture before you stretch the 
final canvas Or before you spoil that nice big sheet 
of expensive water-color hoard. It pays! 

I! diere is time it is better lo make a first study 
of a figure, then work from the study rather than 
from the original copy, or from the figure into the 
Ji:ial T T realize this is not always possible. Nut Ll 
pays out in directness, freshness, and looseness. 
Ttis hard to make it free and spontaneous the fusL 
lime. We all struggle to gut the drawing, values, 
form, mid design all down at once, and it is quite 
impossible to do it every time. Jl makes more 
work* but It makes your best work. So tin: host 
habit is the thumbnail, the rough* the studies, 
then the- final. It is a combination others will find 
hard t-0 fn::;L. Tf you can make the Study in the 

“ nw raediuln - “ ,lle for you will 

have worked out the problems in advance. 

As J have indicated, your particular technical 
approach, your mannerisms, your style, must he 
your own; something which cannot bo deter¬ 
mined or even guided by anyone else. But we can 
discuss some of the means al vonr disposal, somc- 
ing ot the .l 11ii 11 des toward your work that 
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TECHNICAL 

must be incorporated into your style, whatever it 
is. Tile first consideration is that of detail. 

TKK PROBLEM OF HOW MOOti DETAIL 

This is something that you will decide, in the 
end, for yourself. It is almost certain that you 
will have to begin with the ability to give com¬ 
pleteness or "finish"' to your work when expected 
of you And by nature you may prefer a closely 
accurate and finished type of work. There is noth¬ 
ing wrong in working that way, and there will 
always be a place for such a method. However, 
since photography does the same thing so well, 

1 myself prefer art that gets as far away from the 
photographic as possible—granting at the same 
time that this is not always possible. I shall en¬ 
deavor to give you throughout this book examples 
carried out in -each direction, since it is true that 
more clients prefer finish than looseness and free¬ 
dom. As you already know, I believe the future 
in art lies in individuality of conception, and to 
me, greater individuality is expressed by a big 
broad interpretation than by being too accurate 
and literal But the early work of any artist known 
for breadth and looseness usually shows that Ire 
had to master detail before he could subordinate 
and eliminate it. 

Tt must he admitted that the step from detail, 
once mastered, to looseness and suggestion, is 
extremely difficult. It is really much harder to 
paint loosely than tightly, for doing it either way 
must carry conviction and truth, if not literal 
truth. Tightness begins with being so concerned 
’with surface that we lose plane and mass, and so 
conscious of con tour and edge that wc do not 
soften or lose it. A round form can be so smoothed 
in gradation of lone that it loses all character. One 
ma y s cc die turning of the form in a $ c i ios of sev¬ 
eral tones. The better artist models that orm in 
but lwo or three planes. The fewer tho planes 
the broader the work, for breadth of execution 
is really breadth of vision. One may see an edge 
sharp and defined. Well and good, but he need 
not dig out edges that be can't see and sharpen 
and define those also. Definition will never be 


APPROACH 


the basis of art, hut rather selection, aceentuati 
subordination. Making all things through j 
picture equally important is like playing all 
notes of a composition with inonOtOnflffl 
equal intensity, without accent or modelatioifl 
picture rendered in this w ay never seems toe! 
that "‘Ah-h-hr It can so easily lade vita 

spirit. H 

Detail can be shown in things close up, bit 

make things recode, form must resolve itself ii 
into plane and mass as it goes back- That is 
happens in our vision. Wc do not see cyelastl 
ten or twelve feet, nor linv face wrinkles V.'e 

^ ■ ■ I 

not sco lhe slight variance of small surface lig 
We see just light, halftone, and shadow. | 
enough back, we see just light and sha®\¥. 
Much of the error of tea much detail is' 

mitted thoughtlessly. The artist takes a cltij 
of a model, and ihen places that detail tw 
back in bis picture. Again, it must be realize 
the camera lens is much sharper than the eye 
sharper to a greater depth of focus. This 
be believed until you make the folio 
experiment. Hold up one; finger at arm Jffl 
front of you. Look at the fingernail How d 
can you see detail in back of it, while seeiij 
nail? Everything behind it becomes 
is seen in a tiouble image. Now concentrate an 
distance behind it, and you will see 
Closing one eye, you see as ihe camera 
two- eyes cannot focus on two distances H 
same time. You may think the whole field of 
is sharp* To prove it is not, ask a pea^a 
his hand a tew inches to the right orjra 
faco. Now concentrate on the center of 
While looking at the chin, how clearly <£ 
see his hand? When you are looking ®! 
how clear are the features in his faed? 
is that that marvelous instrument the eyt i 
stantly making focal adjustments, and so 
that the whole field of vision appears || 
since it is possible for the eyes to cotiwfnttj 
only one distance at a time, if a picture 
a point of focal interest, with material 
that area slightly subordinated and slig 
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not d ig out tdges th at be can t sec and sharp en 
and define those also* Definition will never be 



a point of focal interest, with material oata 
that area si ightly s ubordinated and slight^ 


DETAIL 


Sifii i''! ■! nfflfcthe frame, then the whale effect is 

b , W.f. l 

pally more true than complete detail al] over. I 
tli. =dOt muiHiffiijt there should ho a circle of sbarp- 
Biess sunoaiiided by fuzziness, but that as you go 
I .iw ffoiti flic focal point [no:;: detail can be 
wi !■■■:! and more softness permitted with 
■jHKveifuilyiTBaJistic effect. It concentrates atten- 
M iftw u^B^iind enhances, the detail where you 
IjojlL [l. ItfUwill find this in Rembrandt, Velas- 

■ ^ikz Titian, Gainsborough, Romney, Sargent, 

J.-iJns, .lex, aur.1 a I nisi oT others. You need 

i"t take my word for ii. Degas was a master of 

■gush t:iiiration and subordination of detail, plus 
w^eal MpjlJeration for design and arrangement, 

V.' Avr '■ 

[Trejignir illustrator can profit by studv oJ' his 
[*$& work was complete enough, but sel- 

il.im finicky. 

■ if dvtfljUall over the picture is shown as it would 
..:aeai dose up, then everything is brooght for- 
n.tfd 1 the front plane the picture, or lo the 
letnaJsijdaec of the paper or canvas. This is much 

i-lifee d telescope or opera, glasses io bringing a 
hjrttic SlfWftrd, Technically, then, your picture 
; hefomp.asheet of detail: all things lying right on 
| it, witljSut a feeling of space between the various 
; distance as wc go bade. Unless the detail of the 

■ background [s subordinated ro the foreground, all 
will seem to be sticking together m.asi:igJi: plane, 
regardless of perspective and diminishing si/;:. 
IW answer is that surface detail should become 
submerged in tone as it goes back. For example, 
ihe weave of a sweater is apparent only fen- a few 
fPtipter ll'nit, tlic sweater becomes simple tone, 
^raoipartant arc the weave, the tiny folds, or 
any of tlie small details, anyway? Tlie big forms 
are what we are concerned with. To add detail 
thiitive could not see is ns false as to define con¬ 
ic irswfcCftnnOtsee. The Fact that the camera can 
sec-^norc sharply than wc can does not make ii 
one bit liettc: a$ ;l picture. We nr;: painting to 
produce an illusion of life as we sl:;: it, not some 

ml inn of mechanical sight. So ilio farther 
die Jess modeling, the simpler the tone, ihe 


iCtHTl. 

lib a 

$££$\C. 

i-.-.-.': 

ii M 


loss the planes (meaning less halftone), the Jess 
reflection in shadows, the flatter statement of 
simple light and shadow. Tlie distance can be¬ 
come almost poster in effect. Try ii, and amaze 
>Ourself with the three-dimensional quality H 
gives. Th is is especial ly true j n outdoor so bjeets- 
I here is a clock about ten or twelve teet from 
where f sir. E know that grey spot at i 1 h> top of rhe 
dial is ail X and two J's. But the clock really ap¬ 
pears to have spots of grey around the dial. If I 
were to paint this setting and put the numerals 
clearly on the clock I would sacrifice any Fooling 
of the distance between, and the clock would sit 
right up on the front plane, like a watch in my 
hand. Yet in most oF nur present-day illustration 
this is done Over and over, and by good men. They 
are putting down wbat they know to bn there, but 
110L as they truly see it. It is thoughtless and errnn- 
eons, and i-:isi y so proved, once pointed out, The 
artist must m akc an h trroi c at temp t Lo d i si: i :i: n i jrl e 
detail and tone in Ilia own mind and vision. He 
must realize that liis vision is a thousand times 
more beauLiJu .1 I ban tin: camera’s i: he will but 
trust it. If he is to obtain that greater beauty, lie 
mus t combat the foo-gi eat detail registered by his 

camera rather than abide by it slavishly. It will 

J ■■ 

bo better if he learns lo trust the camera less and 
believe more in bis own inventiveness and feeb 
ing, trying to see with reason and imagination. 
Only in iliis way can Ins work soar to heights un¬ 
attainable mccllflni Hilly, 

Perhaps an artist has not yet reasoned that 
there is &riy goal beyond detail and finish. Then 
let him look at the landscape on a misty dAy And 
see the real beauty of subordination. l.nt him 
study outdoors in twilight against a flaming sky, 
the mystery of moonlight compared to midday. 
Let! ii m drape:; figure i is gauze, look al tin: reflec¬ 
tions io water, look beyond falling snow, or even 
scrape off bis sharp picture with a palette knife., 
finding infinitely mare Inanity than he had before. 
There i.s door open to all of us, if we will but 
puss through. 
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THE TREATMENT OF EDGES 


Perhaps the uiosl important element in obtain- 
in£ freedom and looseness is found in the; treat¬ 
ment of edges. There is a 'lost and found” of 
r‘[Ws as Ehm truly appear in space. Bvit tin: eye 
must educate itself to see it. You may not belive 
this quality raises in nature, for it is hardly ap¬ 
parent in Mil you seek it. Theta may be obvious 
softness of edge, ns. for instance, the hairline; 
around the face, or the fuzzy edge of a fur cape, 
but softness does occur own on nurd edges— 
edges which really are a line Or a hard surface, 
like the four sides of a square polished table, Or 
edges which ate hard to the sense of touch, Un¬ 
thinkingly we may put them into our work as 
something hard all around- That is pulling down 
wliut we know is there but not seeing it. Look at 
ihe real table top and you will find the edges are 
different all the way round The four edges will 
pass by some tones that seem to merge with them, 
In other places they will stand out sharply in re¬ 
lief. The top may have reflections of light which, 
running to the edge, will be sharp, and dark re¬ 
flections which may make the edge undefined, ho 
edges are A part of the Form Principle, since they 
are relative to the surrounding tones and influenc¬ 
ed by their environment. The same edge may be 
sharp or soft according to die conditions of the 

mom e nt. 

1 jook about you where you are sitting right 
now. The first edges you are conscious of are the 
ones where there is considerable contrast of value 
—light against dark or the reverse. Then' you will 
find there are some that are not quite as insistent 
In painting you could start softening these some¬ 
what. They arc to be quieted down, because they 
really an: that way when compared to the strong 


ones. Next, you will find there are edges which 
are enveloped by and merged into shadow, You 
have to look hard to see them. Finally, J hope 
there will be some you actually cannot sec but will 
only knew? are there. These are the edges to be 
lost entirely in painting. It is by studied trcj;t- 
ljNMLi of the edges that we gel Lhc illusion of 



that. Ls all we are going to SCO. How man; 
ever really look for softness, For merging lou- 
for tones being Inst into and enveloped by slid 
owf Yet these are the qualities that we reverel* 
the work of the really great artists. If we$|: mji 
the sharpness in life, we may sue Only die sliafl 
ness in great pictures. When we find there b 4*1 
softness, we find they also have it. We fuidthfl 
is a balance of sharpness and softness all the ol 
through, neither all hard or all woolly. Cklm 
lures really differ in quality from the grew owl 
not so much in medium and dexterity as ibSsbil 
We have not developed that vision to as great, 
extent, and mostly because we have fail® 1 
make equal contact with tin: truth of naH 
self. We do not develop vision if we do not use: 
Your camera and your projector are eeve^ g 
to develop your v is ion. They will hang 1L 
weight upon it without your even realizm* 
this is so. Because the quality of "lost omlfowi* 
in edges has so much Lode with vision and® 
ncr feeling of the artist, it cannot he u?duc@l 
formula, But L believe 1 can guide you tosoimii 
:] i L ? i ns ta ix:ra where you are apt to Jh id it if f 
yj ill 1 ui i Look with your ow a eyes. ] .ot us Jet 
several kinds of soft edges. 

J 

I. For the first let us take the softness pro. 
od by ''halation” of light. Halation is the ™ 
in j: of lighl from a particular source ever 1 
surrounding, tone, like the blur around a lW 
Same. That halation does exist is proved by 1 
blur produced in a photograph around » \ 
source such as a bright window or lamp, A 
ness like this is obtained by softening diL 
f j(i tsule the contour, as, for example, bejriffl 
inside edge of the light of the window. « 
want a bght to appear brilliant, let a Little of tq 
light travel across or into the Surrounding 
The edge itself may be held fairly Lk-fimi 
there is a raising of the values touching tl%» 
Jn painting we also have wnat is knowing 


1 


Jf Vr'i;.: look only for sh&rpness an c.l dc^lIrieatiDn,. 


“passage” from one tone to another. An edgfl 
appear bai'd and ins is ten*, against its nci^ 
We want accentuation somewhere ebe 
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WHERIi TO LOOK 


UKI 



Bflpfij Subordinate this edge. This often 
tbappens with the shoulders and arms of a por- 
ir.i i ft soften or subordinate such edges we may 
ping the two tones closer in value ;*t their meet- 

■ jit. . 

tfng, JuLticfepnG tone fade into the larger adjacent 
'■'tie gradual Jv. The edge may still he held, not 
<!ueared together. In effect ft is like extending tlie 
'■■hip of one tone for a little way into the other. 
For example: a Ji 

■Su ■■ 

■ i! 1 .'-:! a little when approaching dark edge or 
Bjghtcnctl Somewhat when approaching a light 
(dee. TBS-puts less Attention on it, but still holds 
Hie edife, without making a garment, f Or example, 
.'■■ -I MF iiv wool, 

... Ji 

2. The ij«Xt kind of soft edge is much more ob- 
Th|t(-is where the material itself is soft find 
becomes a mixture of itself with what is behind 
'JL For exa mplc, the edge ot a mans be&rd, a wisp 
tof hair .She fine twigs of a tree* lace and iranapar- 
iirl aiatwrials, mist, clouds, spray, and so forth. 




©'.next kind of ocii^e is soft because of 
' - 

Jnsjon values, when the edae becomes Lbo same 

K;~ 1 

wine a* .that value which it appears agains t. 1F 
\bsy iLrcQuite dose anyway, l 1 is safe to loso them 
R lil tic Imove, You can use the sharpness else- 
wlicrtv^hcre it does more good. This is really 
■i.'n re light appears against light, grey against 
pey. anti dark against dark. 



4. pure the turn of the form presents a gratia 
Lone approacliing the value behind it, 
'ample; light on hair turning to meet tire light. 


■a,. 

i «ju; above four ore natural or actual causes ot 
| iosted^es. Now let u$ consider deliberate instan¬ 
ces where it enhanoes ihti pictorial qualities to 
■ ■softeifan edge. 


5- JEn cases where two sharp edges occur and 
wes, one behind the other, theoretically soften 
ilie mieihbftds as it meets the front one. Example: 


FOR SOFT EDGES 

when a line of a hilt crosses belli ekI a head, soften 
the line uf the hill especially where it mods the 
head. It need not be miles back of the head;. soft¬ 
en even the line of the hack of a chair a? ft meets 
the head, Or the contour of any Lorin passing be¬ 
hind another contour, Tl keeps them from stick¬ 
ing together, 

(j. 't’bcrc can be soilness and diffusion mcor¬ 
pora Led for purely artistic presentation, to get rid 
of harshness and overinsistence. A treo in the dis¬ 
tance naturally would be painted with more soft¬ 
ness ib.ni one in the foreground, to get it back 
where iL belongs and to create the illusion of 
space. The sense of space is actually more impor¬ 
tant than the tree, Painting both trees sharp 
would firing bofh into the front focus and up to 
the picture plane, which is false. 

Do not: interpret this as meaning you must 
paint everything in the front as hard and sharp 
and everything in the back as fumy and out of 
foe a is. There should be a certain consistency of 
vision about the whole thing, not as though the 
beholder were nearsighted- The changes should 
be gradual and subtle, not too obvious. There can 
be softness Fcj tin: close edges too, mingled with 
ihc enspness, and some sharpness in the edges 
farther back. The picture should have feeling of 
the subtle "rntnlacing" of masses so the different 
areas do not separate themselves too dlsti r.c!.] y as 
would the countries ou a map. Following any 
edge around should give iflostandfoundT quali¬ 
ty, with more of the subordination in dungs at a 
distance than those close up. All sharp is bad. All 
fuzzy is bad, The beauty lies in playing one 
agiiiiLst the other. Study some line art from Llii?; 
standpoint and it will open your eyes. But mainly 
try to set 1 it in life for yourself- It i.s there, but so 
subtly that it must be stressed. Nature already has 
space, lml we hjLYc only a one-plane surface to 
work upon and must do something almost drastic 
to get rid of things seemingly pasted on and stick¬ 
ing titers. Too much illustration is just that. 





THE LENfS SEES TOO MUCH 


wh&t simplify and glorify fW This comes a 

near Lo “photographic/’ painting as I would eu 
want to go. I have included it to show tha|e\| 
the finished and exact need not bo hat $h and hs:i 
The softnesses save it, T hope.. E 1 * * * V lease notice-ffl 
I have sought no edges that are not there, s-n 

i? O 

have subordinated many that are in the eo|r 
Study both closely„ area for area. I do net sd 
gest that yon paiol this way, it is but One vfl 
You will paint your own way, as you prefer 

pai 0 L. 


I present here a photo which I shah endeavor 

to paint from in as finished a manner as possible. 

I shall try to hold the values and the very smooth 

modeling of the form. FranJdv, tins will beo! the 

V 1 

so-called "slick type of painting, which never¬ 
theless holds a place in our craft. The pain Ling 
will appeal to a great majority of clients who real- 
Lv like the slickuSSS- But even here we can beat 

|l 

the mechanical and exact image presented by the 
lens. We can at least subordinate the overabund¬ 
ance of detail, especially In the dress, and some- 








THE EYE SELECTS 



People will often unknowingly praise an artist shall be and what shall not. If the values anrl 


In'idling him, "Thai looks just like a photo, how 
■A Qflderful!" These are sad words to the oonscien- 


planes go in we IE,: I the softness and sharpness are 
taken care of, such irrelevant detail will not he 


tons craftsman. Yet as an illustrator we -imsl face missed. We can heat the camera, because the 


llie fact dial a largo percentage of people are 
^aiheonscious* that detail plleases thorn. Wo can 
ehe them deta i 1 when we have to. even if it hur Is 

S* 

j Lille. But at least we can choose wkt detail we 
at going to give, subordinating what we do 
nut like. Every photo is full of unpleasant detail, 
pd every photo has the possibilities of something 
diarniing. So we must s tody hard to decide wha t 


camera cannot choose nor .subordinate* thank 
Heaven. 

Note tin: number of soft edges* without produc¬ 
ing a J u 2 ^y or woolly effect- Tt will he interesting 
to note that you will find softness opposed to 
sharpness all through* not all one nor the other. 
This lor ibe young artist who secs everything hard 
and brittle. 
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BREAKING UP THE TOO-SMOOTH TONES 


Here is another photo selected as copy. One 
of the main tilings that identify a photo as a photo 
is the ultra-smoothness of the tones, In working 

C - 

from this copy, I liavc broken up some of the 
tones, also .some of the odsrcs, The intricate detail 

O 

of the dress has been subordinated, The couch 
has been made relatively of less importance than 
the figure, therefore with less definition. The big 
planes of the figure arc stressed- T have tried to 
avoid as much as possible the flatness of the tones. 
While there are times when flatness is desirable. 


often areas painted too flat and smooth wfl. 
pea] - ‘finny" and monotonous. Some dsai^ 
tone within a tone, to break it up slightly, 
to add vitality where there is none. Il possi 
area should always look painted, not pasted; 
Is one of the ways Lo do iL. .\'ote ihc accents pL 
here and there of dar k against light, to add pu 
Tin; lights have been forced somewhat to i 
osEm brilliancy. The background has been! 
i iied in spots to avoid the monotony of ton 
the photo. 





























Here we have a photo, rather ordinary in design 
and lacking tire contrast and brill fancy necessary 
for good reproduction. To follow :t too closely 
would produce a dull picture. So a livelier pattern 
is introduced 


photographic look. The lighter tone of the a 
keeps the dress from being quite so isolated 
separate unit a 1 id seems to interlace it with 
other tonal areas. 1 believe lire dclaiE is sullk 
to satisfy almost any client liking a "finishedT 


to the background, and the 


of the couch seem to give il more variety. The con¬ 
trasts are stressed by adding a darker- pillow 
against the white dress, and the intensity of light 
to shadow is somewhat increased, At the same 
time some ol th e edges are softened or modulated. 
The Softnesses introduced do much Lo relieve the 



in the art he Enays. Itcan look much more_ 

than it really is, so long as the values arc in lira 
and pleasing. In this case we could not haveu 
mated a background, for the dress would Lane 
eonijasL to speak of with a white background.! 


we had to i nvent one to so it. 
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THE "BIG TONE" APPROACH 



] chose to cal! this approach the 'Tig tone" 
approach, /or that is exactly what it is. It could 
just m well be named the "pattern approach/ 
We shall aim to set down the big tonal patterns of 
our subject as simply as possible. Pattern, after 
all, is big-tone effect, one area opposed to another 
in value and all working together to produce some 
.sort of ;i design. There is really design, either good 
or 1 Kid, whenevcr we put areas of var j abl e to lies 
together* Tt dawns on us as painters that the effect 
of the arrangement of such tones is really more 
important pictorially than the subject or the 
things we are painting, 

Here is another reason for the no Woo-literal 
interpretation of nature's complex forms and sur¬ 
faces, but rather the seeking of design through 
the material nature presents to ns. You can in¬ 
stantly sec how this involves taste, selection, and 
inventiveness. Such an approach, then, is creative 
and not a passive acceptaiice of hict, You are add- 
ing the intelligence of vision so sadly lacking in 
your camera, 

J 

Sometimes the simple postety statement is bet¬ 
ter than the more finished thing, for it is conceived 
and executed in truth—truth in the larger sense 
rather than a minute inspection of truth. One big 
truth is more miderslandable than a lot of little 
ones (with, perhaps through ignorance or incom¬ 
prehension, some of the more important ones left 
out). So close do some of the abstract artists come 
to it* yet just missing the elements that might 
make them so much greater, an alliance with crea¬ 
tion itself. It does not seem possible ill at any tiling 
that works out os well as the great natural laws, 
which have stood for a few billion years tad con¬ 
trol the very universe, could be quite as wrong as 
these artists contend. Could it not he a lack of 


- 


or perception? At least I urge you youc- j 
artists, before you go too far into- the abstract au|! 
incomprehensible, to think hard before yon^B 

3 1 

card die wealth of material nature has lavish^ j 
upon you. Yon cannot live without light—a l | 
neither can your art. j 

On the o ppos i te page we have taken a sin k ■; r 
figure subject. I believe my demonstration v.;C 
he perfectly understandable to you. I attempt I 
; the power of simple light, halftone* mi 
shadow, as allied to the Form Principle. You cn 
be a good painter going no farther than this, m 
getting these tones and .simple forms rigf.l 
drawing, values, in relationship with one auotl™ 
according to the light, and in relationship with till 
surround ing clou i ents. 11 

It is really so simple that the general k 
understanding of it is amazing. Most of the dlfl| 
cnlty, I think, arises from the fact that copyist 
seldom made, or models posed, in siinple^ffl 
and shadow. Naturally if you break up these trig 

jM 

ixial simple tones, which are the best you cm: 1 ! 
possibly have, with a half-dozen other lights, vo, 
have no form left, nor any opportunity to state| 
You find yourself trying to duplicate a 
meaningless tones to no good purpose. You ■ 
break up form as easily with lights as youfl 
break up a town meeting with cross-purposes. Nfl 
body gets anywhere and the result is nil. 

Ahead of anything else, choose simple lighcri- 
to start with. If you arc ever to paint. You cd 
light your subject from back or front, ai| 
reflect it hack if you wish, but use one basics gl'J 
whenever possible for the best intcrprctsitiwJ] 
form. 

Nature takes care of that, outdoors. Wc 
things up when we take Over inside. 
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THE SOFT 

This is a delightful way to paint. It is closely 
allied with the "big tone ’ approach. However, 
instead of painting the large tones in to a sharp 
edge and softening them later, tlie large tones arc 
set in and immediately softened. The surface dc- 

sr 

tail is added then to the soft tones in overpamting 
while the paint is wet. The edges are defined 
where needed* leaving the general softness as 
desired. This is one of the best ways to combat 
hardness or tightness in painting. Tightness 
comes from small forms, too much precision, and 
everything filled m to a sharply defined edge 
ever v where, 

I believe this approach will come as a revela¬ 
tion to many young painters who have not tried 
it Or do not know about it. ft results in a feeling 
of much more quality, and at the same time adds 
a three-dimensional effect to one’s work if it has 
been persistently sticking to the front, or picture„ 
plane. It eliminates much of the 'pasted on' effect 
of the units of your picture. Try to hold as much 
of the softness as possible. A few dexterous strokes 
may add all the finish you want I feel quite cer¬ 
tain this must have been the approach of both 
Sargent and Anders Zom, whose paintings reflect 
the kind of quality this approach gives. It applies 
to solidly painted pictures better than others, but 
can be effectively used in sketches, vignettes, and 
almost any type of illustration. 

II will be well worth your while to m ake some 
experiments along this line. I never believed in 
confining one’s approach to a single method. I 
love to experiment with everything I can think 
of r or that may be suggested to me wherever I 
see it. I like to use a method or medium as much 
in tune with the subject as I can. Some things 
seem to call for "brittle" treatment, while others 
call for "delicate and soft.” While you are learn¬ 
ing:, learn to express yourself widely. There is not 
so much danger then in 'burning out" your ap- 


APPROACH 



proach or making it grow tiresome to your publh 
You will note that in the first stage of this head 

™ I . I S 

a fairly careful charcoal drawing was made. Then 
the large tones were laid in over the fixed eh: 
coal. Even in the first statement there Is a 
of the light and form. This is heightened in the 

* .'S 

next stage: by only a few strokes bid over. With 
the detail of the features and some more light and 
dark accents, it becomes completed. In order 
show you the stages 1 bad to make four separate 
subjects* With you it would be but one. But by 
making the four, the last one was painted in a 
very short time, since I had had the experience 
of the others, This approach is quite direct, and 
if possible should be completed while tire paint 
is wet. By adding some poppy oil to your turpen¬ 
tine when painting in oil, you can slow down the 
drying. fl 

This approach would apply better to opaque 
water color than to transparent. It is quite a 
to keep it wet long enough to get the softness, 
it can be done. Crayon and charcoal are admi 

.i J n r j L 

able for this approach, or any medium that can 
he rubbed, then picked out with an eraser, fl 
So many students hope to watch a professions 
to learn technique. Technique is your own. J 
od or approach is always a matter of knowledge 
There is no reason for any artist who Iras the good' 
of his craft at heart to keep siidi things a mys¬ 
tery. Technique cannot be learned by watc 
only by doing. If an artist can tell you how it 
done, It is so much belter than watching hum 
even than copying his efforts. 

Try out the soft approach i f you like it. If 
do not like the effects in it, then pass it up. How¬ 
ever, it is a very, very good way to beat old man; 
camera, or projector. We can t trace fuzzy m-- 
ages. Maybe you can fuzzy up the hard ones and I 
then bring them back. I don’t know* 1 do it with 
eves, hands, and (I hope) thinking. 
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THE BRITTLE APPROACH 


When things arc in a sharp strong light, Or when 
the subject itself seems to call for a oar tain crisp 

|r 

or brittle quality, I want you to be able to think 
in these terms. Usually this sharpness would be in 
subjects of good contrast, using plenty of good 
lights and darks. 

Here wc have a brunette in a black-and-white 
striped dress. The dress is "perky” and the stripes 
give it snap. I just can’t see this subject painted 
Iti mystery and softness. So we put the black hair 
against practically a white, carry tfun crispness 
into the background and all through the dress. 
Because the dress is busy in pattern it seems to 
ask for simplicity elsewhere, So we do not fill 
up the picture with too much other pattern. 

Almost all edges are defined here, though if 
the dress were a single tone the edge would be 
too hard. But the stripes break up the? area, pull¬ 
ing the eye within the contours rather than mak¬ 
ing one conscious of them. This was overpainted 
unite a lot on dry paint, a method which is the: 
opposite of the preceding soft approach, and 
which adds the very quality of brittleness which 
we tried to avoid in the other instance. 

Most young artists paint rather to the hard than 
to the soft anyway, so this will not need much 
explanation. About all you can do with this 
approach is to paint up to your edges, and stop— 
which most of you do. But it is not without value 

JF 

and charm when incorporated into the ri 
of subject. 

Light and shadow really lucky brittle out in the 
bright sunlight, and there is no reason for not 




painting it so. There are many subjects whei 
crispness is the aim. So experiment. The 
crisp effects can be obtained by painting lig 
over a dark but dry undertone. Sometimes an ok 
canvas is perfect for this type of approach. Or yo 
can stain a new canvas with a tone and thin tin- 
pentine and let it dry. Opaque water color is excel¬ 
lent for a brittle or crisp effect. One well-known 
artist works his opaque right over regular beaver 
hoard, painting in all the white inter with opaqu 
Pastel has some of the crisp brittle quality when 
used over toned papers or boards and not rubbed. 

It can be done very beautifully and with chart® 
mg effect, The more rubbing you do with paste 
the more softness, so it is open to either a 
However, pastel being a grainy or chalky 
diuin to start with, most of its charm lies in lea 
ing the pastel pretty much as it goes down with-j 
out rubbing, Tt can get so smoothed out that j 
loses its character entirely and ends up as a more 
or hiss unidentifiable? medium after reproductitjl 
Any medium should retain some of its own char¬ 
acter. It should not look like something else. I 
Remember, crispness seems to apply mostly 
to bright light. Remember,, too, that crispness and 
softness combine beautifully together, are Lett 
combined than either by itself. Su do not decide .j 
all to the hard, ever* because that is ri 



to go 

back where you started, 




start Out 





way. 
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Note that this painting is not entirely without 
softness. It needs the few soft edges to establish; 
crispness by contrast 
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THE "BLOCK Y" TREATMENT AND OTHERS 


While I believe the method of applying pig¬ 
ment should he left to the individual, there is no 
harm in culling Attention to various treatments 
winch come under the head of general procedure, 
with a variety of effect, At times the subject itself 
seems to call For a cserUtin type of handling to be 
in spirit with the thing. Every artist seems to be¬ 
come afflicted at some period with a tendency to 
paint things too round and slick to give the vital¬ 
ity io his work that he desires* hut is tpiitc una¬ 
ware of what he can do about it. One of the host 
ways to give added form and structure to already 
smooth forms is the " block y” treatment. 

a 1 " 

Th is is achieved mainly by transposing monot¬ 
onous curving contours and forms to a series of 
straight lines and by painting £ trad gilt er and Hat¬ 
ter planes. Strangely enough, the form retains its 
delicacy* but seems possessed of a stronger feeling 
of bulk and solidity when treated this way. The 
plane is carried as far as possible in one value and 
then given over to the next. Clare must be exer¬ 
cised not to smooth the planes too much one into 

the next 11.4 you go round. The beginning of the 
shadow can be held fairly distinctly as a tone 
with an edge just beyond the halftone. The con¬ 
tours may he accented with bits of straight out¬ 
line. The values themselves are held to the true 
values without undue "forcing.” If you will study 
the accompanying plate I believe this text will 

become dear- 

The blocky treatment applies especially well 
when painting heads, particularly when there is 

not much bone structure, resulting in extreme 
smoothness. Baby heads respond beautifully to 
this approach. It is about the only way of giving 
extra vitality to a rather slick subject. It applies 
to drapery, rocks, clouds, or almost any form, 
and helps to eliminate the photographic look of 

painting. It is well worth experiment. 


There are other treatments. One is the use d 
small strokes following crosswise to. the Form, I 
which enhances the structural appearance and | 
solidity. Such treatment adds softness to painting, I 
whereas painting down the Form defines it mottfl 
sharply with a hard edge* since the bmsh follow■ 
the edge of the contour. It could be taken as an 1 1 
axiom that if you want it sharp and defined, paint.; I 
down along the edge. If you want softness, paint! 
across the Form to the edge, or actually beyond! | 
the edge. I 

The big- or wide-stroke painters usually paint f 
up and down the form, as witness Sargent, Zorn, I 
and Sorolla. Without loss of vitality wc have I 
examples of the "ern^s-form painters in smgJH 
strokes in Eltore Tito, Childo Hassam* Daniel I 
Garber, Edmund Tarbell, Zuloaga, and Li.any I 
others. This form of painting has the added ad-.fl 
vantage of using much more color within the same 
area, and often “broken color,' which started xviih I 
the French Impressionists. 

We also have what is known as ‘‘scumbling*” 
which is done mostly with the side of the bruslf 
instead of the cm!, with very soft and beautiful 
results. Very little of the effect of the straight bris> 
lies of the brush is left in flic pai 1 it. Finally, Lhe«i 
is palette-knife painting, perhaps the loosest pi 
all, which can be combined with the brush or 
treated as an entire approach. 

I have given a few examples of these treat* 
Kents here and elsewhere in the book, and 1 think 
they will identify themselves to you. I belicv ^ffl 

of Ihese are worthy of experimentation, ad | 
assure you that there are many good painters of I 
each typo. Sucl 1 techfliques can be applied to il 
tonal mediums. It is interesting to set up a sub-* 

ject and paint it in various ways, or even a photoj 
and interpret it in many ways. Then the photo* 
works for you, no t you for die photo. 
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THE TONAL MEDIUMS 


Any medium which will produce a scale of values 
between black and white may be regarded as a 
tonal medium. Such mediums call for a screen or 
halftone process to reproduce. When drawing for 
reproduction on cheap paper or newsprint, good 
contrast is necessary. For the finer papers more 
subtle gradation can be achieved by a finer 
screen. So if you use a grey stock, or any greys 
within the picture, it will be more expensive to 
reproduce than tire so-called line cuts. The ex cep- 
Hons are the Ben Day or Graf tint screen, or a 
grained surface like the Coquillc board, which 
really produces a scries of fine black dots which 
will reproduce by the line cut process. 

There is such a tiling as a highlight halftone 
which omits an overall screen so that the whites 
come up pure white, But this belongs to the half¬ 
tone type. 

I shall make a series of subjects to identify the 
medium Only. I suggest you try' them out. It will 
not be accomplished in a day. Every medium, 
though conforming to the basic approach of the 
Form Principle* will have its peculiar characteris¬ 
tics. What you should really attempt to do in mas¬ 
tering a medium is to be able first to state your 
planes and values correctly. Then learn to make a 
sharp or soft edge. Learn to achieve a soft grada¬ 
tion of tone when wanted, or a crisp and blocky 
or sculptural effect Learn to place accents of light 
and dark. That is all there is in any medium, but it 
is not as easy as it sounds, I think wash and water 
color are just about the most difficult mediums of 
all, but two of the most beautiful when handled 
well. It is odd that most artists start in water color 
as first choice, it seems to me that crayon* char¬ 
coal, carbon pencil, dry brush* and similar me¬ 
diums, all offer much simpler opportunity to ex¬ 
press yourself in tone. Then the step to other 
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types will be much easier. But do what 
in the way of mediums: they are all yours 9 «t . 
periment with* and to help you find yourself. 

I do not believe in isolating one medium fluff 
working in that alone for the rest of your careen 
Proficiency in one helps in another. I belie 1 l' i'.o 
pencil has helped me to paint* more than anfl 
thing else. Certainly it is easier to do a goer: p. 
drawing when you can state simple light nil 
shadow well in other mediums. Tonal mediinnfl 
of the drawing type all help mediums consicbd .. 
as painting. But make up your mind that the 
whole thing is all one, and that with experim^ 

and practice you can say what you me 
in any medium. That is the way it should be, It 

will broaden your whole scope of pictorial 
and not only keep you going longer, but oderd 
you unconjfined pleasure in your work. H 

Such versatility is not nearly as amazing as A 
might appear, when the fundamental tl ingf : *r; , 
applied. It is really quite thrilling to transpose J 
subject from one medium to another, Very often 
the preliminary work may be done in one flfofr- I 
ditim, when the artist is working with good fund** 



mentals, then transposed to another, without aaj 




Tnseious 

There is no harm in studying the work of other 
len in various mediums, even copying it 
ractiee only, of course) If yon feel 
jam something thereby. But anything yds do 
-om life is your own, and 1 really believe it 

■f _ J| 

ar the best plan. You arc their developing your 
wn approach from the start, and it may turn out 
:> be something most distinctive and original. 

Get some tonal mediums and start doing 
hing on your own with them* the very bestywg 
:an. Technique has a way of taking care of itself 
case will be no exception. 
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CHARCOAL AS A TONAL MEDIUM 
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CARBON PENCIL AS A TONAL MEDIUM (SMOOTH BRISTOL) 
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CAK.0QN PENOL 1/4 FA/T 4NP CtLlSHTPUL hEpilJM FOR THE 
ILLU/TfcATQft, WI4&N IT 1 1 IT OrY£/THE EFFECT OF 

WA/ HE/. IT CAN Be U/ED ON /MOOTH OR CiftA I MV PAPER/ WITH 
A v AK P |*tY OP EFFECT/ TUf/t?R aW i ai cf Wttf HAPF oN/^OOTW 

/7 RATHnORE BRI/TOL WITH A £>S XO N CHARON PEN Cl!,. 

THERE ARE Al/O TH£ c&HUU/"WO'LFF "CARBON PEMC\L/- 
CARBON PENCIL ClvE/A WIDE RANGE Of vAl_U£/ W(Th GOOD 
BLACK/ AND WO /THINE,. MAKING IT EXCELLENT FOR RE P R()- 
CjOCtION. BY ALL MEAN/ EXPERIMENT WITH TH|/ MEOSLIM . 

You will find Yoga gw^r way of ekphsz/ioh. but keep 

IT FREE AND DIRECT. IT 1/ HOT A/DIFFICULT TO HANDLE aJ WA/H, 
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CARBON PENCIL ON REGULAR BRISTOL 
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ASH WITH DRY RMJSH 
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WASH IS ONH OF THH BRST MEDIUMS FOR REPRODUCTION 




woiueti ta procedure for wa/h drawinc 
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HOWARD PYLE 


Fortunately I am able to give you, in Ills own 
words* the general theory of approach used by 
Howard Pyle, as it was given out to liis students. 
It has been copied and handed down From artists 
of one generation to another. I must frankly admit 
that it has passed through many hands* so there is 
nothing to verify its absolute authenticity, but in 
substance it is as Pyle himself wrote it down. My 
copy was given to me some twenty years ago—I 
cannot now recall bv whom. Since Pyle lias been 

t' -■ 

revered as the Father of American Illustration/ 
and since he gave this out freely, 1 believe it is 
proper that it should be recorded permanently 
for the sake of the craft, There may be very few, 
if any, other existing copies by now. There are 
but few of his students living. Unless they like® 
wise set down his message, it could be lost for¬ 
ever. I feel fortunate in being able thus to pass 
on his words, and I assure you that you are equal¬ 
ly fortunate in having them. 


AS TO ELEMENTAIX Y INSTRUCTION 
AS TO COLOR AND FORM 

Light—All objects of nature are made visible 
to the sight by the light of the sun shining upon 
them. The result is that by means of this -we see 
the colors and textures of the various objects of 
nature. 

From this it may be seen that color and texture 
are the property of light and that they do not 
enter the property of shadow , For shadow is 
darkness and in darkness there is neither form, nor 
color. 

Hence form and color belong distinctly to light , 

Shadow — As the object illuminated by the sim 
is more or less opaque, so when the light of the 
sun is obscured by that object, the shadow which 
results is more or less black and opaque, being 
illuminated only by the light reflected into it by 
surrounding objects. 


m 


tow 





By virtue of shadow all objects of nature 
same form or shape, for if there were no shin 
all would, be a flat glare of light > color and tex- 
ture. ,, , But when the shadow appears, the ob¬ 
ject takes form and shape. 

If the edges of an object are rounded, then t 
edges of the shadow become softened; if 
edges of an object arc sharp, then the shadow is 
correspondingly acute. So, by means of the & 
ness or acuteness of the shadow, the roundness at 
sharpness of the solid object is made manifest. 

Hence, it would follow that the province of 
shadow is to produce form and shape * and that 
in itself ii possesses no power of conveying 
impression of color or texture. 

1 have tried to state these two facts because 

. 'lb 

they are the foundation of all picture making. - ™ 

in the corresponding mimic separation of light 
and dark, the mimic image of Nature is mode 
manifest. So the function of all art irttfriftiftM 
should be to teach the pupil to analyze and to 
separate th e lights from the darks, ittrt techrt&fttil 
but mentally. That which a pupil most needs rn 
the beginning it not a system of arbitrary rules 
and methods for imitating the shape of an object; 
that which he needs to be taught is the habit of 
analyzing lights and shadows and of representi. 
them accordingly. 



HA LPTONES 

1. Halftones that carry an iimpression of tex¬ 
ture and color should be relegated to the province 
of light * and should be made brighter than they 
appear to be. 

2 , Halftones that carry an impression of fom 
should be relegated to the province of shadow, 
and should be much darker than they appear ft) 
be. 

This is the secret of simplicity in art. The eqi 
tio ii might be represented thus: 
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HOWARD PYL5 


LICHT 

Ii.e. texture, quality, 

color) 

light— 1 Tint—' 
1 2 
Halftone 
3 



SHADOW 

(i.e. form and solidity) 

H al fton e—Reflection— 
3 2 

Shadow 

1 


_ as I said, the foundation of technical 

AK until the pupil is entirely able to s&pa- 
wethose two qualities of light and shadow from 
Gas mother in kis perception, he should not be 
advanced beyond the region of elementary in- 
mtmj matter kow clever and “fetching” 
htii ork may appear to be. And, during this prog* 
0/ instruction the pupil should be constantly 
fouraged with the assurance that what he is 
ts not mere drudgery but is the necessary 
ss by means of which—and only by means 
H§ ohich—ke may be able to manifest- the beau- 
1 thoughts that lie dormant in his imagination. 

here, in this connection, that the 
Rpifa who come to me are always so confused 
os to those two qualities of light and shadow, and 
^Sfr. habit of exaggerating the halftones has be¬ 


come so confirmed, that it takes oftentimes sec- 
eral years to teach them analysis and simplifica¬ 
tion, yet without this power of analysis and sim¬ 
plification, it is, as I say, impossible to produce 
and trtdy perfect any work of art. For that sepantr 
fioti is fundamental to the law of Nature, and un¬ 
til it becomes a habit of thought, no spontaneous 
work of art can be produced. 

It fs Suggested that you read and reread this 
many times for your own interpretation. While it 
becomes perfectly clear in time, I 5 by experiment, 
have found that it takes a considerable period to 
register in ones mind as to actual practice. That 
this is not unusual is verified by Pyles own state¬ 
ment that it "takes oftentimes several years” be¬ 
fore it is fully comprehended. 

Because of the profoundness of this theory, and 
the inexperience of most students in the applica¬ 
tion of it, T shall presume to carry the explanation 
of it somewhat further, with due apologies and 
with the reservation tha t such interpretation may 
be at fault because of Jack of comprehension on 
my own part, 
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COMMENTS ON HOWARD PYLFS THEORY OF APPROACH 


Howard Pyle is dead* but he left this treasure 
behind him. It is perhaps the greatest bequest, 
beyond the wealth in his paintings, that our craft 
could have had bestowed upon it. It is part of his 
great mind, which lias had such a profound influ¬ 
ence upon American illustration. If it may seem 
to the young artists of today that illustration has 
taken on different trends, let us understand that 
the difference does not lie in any change of the 
fundamental thoughts he has here given us. Thu 
things he has observed and sot down for us are 
without question basic truths, and it is true that 
good pictures can be built in no other way. Time 
cannot efface those basic truths any more than 
time can efface the laws of nature, for they arc 
One and the same. If there is any apparent differ¬ 
ence between his work and the present trend, the 
difference lies in changes in concept or presenta¬ 
tion rather than in changes of working knowl¬ 
edge. In our day a single head against a white or 
toniil flat background may be construed as an 
illustration, but as such it is simply a short cut to 
effectiveness, with most of the infinite care, the 
greatness of conception and execution, character¬ 
istic of his own effort, vidua llv absent. 

There is not much latitude left for the fullest 
expression when all the finer qualities of com¬ 
position, tone, and pattern, light, color, and tex¬ 
ture are deleted from illustration. 1 cannot believe 
illustration can hold much expansion, progress, 
or betterment without them. Those illustrators 
having the ability to express truth in beautiful 
terms of tone, color, and design will always be 
the ones sought out, and will stand head and 
shoulders above the lethargic camera copyist, or 
the mere imitator of his neighbor s product. Our 
interest in Howard Pyle is not for his name or per¬ 
sonal greatness alone, but also lor the groat things 
ho stood for. For sheer draftsmanship, keen in¬ 
sight in character portrayal, the sense of the dm- 
. made, interpretation of mood, and the ability lo 
set his figures into an expressive and convincing 
environment, it must be honestly admitted that 
there is no one to equal him today. None of these 
qualities can be dispensed with without detri¬ 


ton time, 


inent to the craft, any more than it would he 
sible to omit the basic ingredients of, say, 
piece of metal, I 

Lack of space, pressure of production time, . 
the need of the startling, the different, of shoc;:- 
producing effects* have had their mfluenceabe lj 
introduction of the candid camera and highr 
sensitivity of film, allowing the camera t|BI 
more latitude, has also had an effect but o".r 


I 


more 


product is no better than his, not even as good.i 
Such changes have not lessened the validity of I 
Ills principles or their value to the artist. InlSet, 
Ehe good illustrations today are Ins principles 

walking around in new clothes. ■ 

Howard Pyle’s mind was so analytical, so easily ■ 


. 


, so 


f J3 

capable of grasping truth, that his Lhcojy assell 
down probably appeared completely obviGM to'I 
him. Yet I find that in most eases it is difficult to I 
grasp the bigness of it in actual practice, 0’ 
hope to sue w r jth anything like the understa 
he speaks of. I admit I have read it perhaps i- 
dred times, at various periods of personal pno-a 
ticc, and each time there seems lo he a new glim-'B 
mering of meaning which comes out of the appli-H 
cation T have made of it Perhaps you will get it 
faster than I. For those who do not, 1 offer here my 1 
guidance as to what was his full intent and mean-fl 
ing. My interpretation is, of course, subject to j 
argument, and I urge you, if you believe it weor-l 
rect, to make your own. Or, you may queflH 
whether it needs interpretation at all, But having! 
worked with students, I know the danger in as-'l 
sumiiig that facts which seem quite obvious to| 
you as an instructor, with a background of ei^fl 
rlenee, will he equally obvious to the student. Ini 
fact ho may even believe he understands m|| 
bis own effort proves he does not. The dawning 
of a truth comes with its actual application, am 
the day it is heard. And it enlarges in meaning 
with self-discovery of its merits in its applicate. 

ill's heat iso begins with the statement \haim 
things are made visible by the light of the-IB 
shining upon them. This is not meant literally, for 
even a cloud y day is lighted by the sun penetrat¬ 
ing the white clouds, but the effect is totally dil-j 
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qualities can be dispensed with without detri 


mg the white clouds, but the effect is totally dil-i 
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COMMENTS ON HOWARD PYLE’S THEORY OF APPROACH 


fercnt from that produced by full bright sunlight, 
fee since this is a different quality of light, the 
t :>Ni - ;l=t and shadow will be corrcspond- 
fogfy characteristic. These statements of his wo 
rat analyse. Again, he assumes that we are intel¬ 
ligent enough to reason that any light produces 
Hodeling on form, whether it comes from the sun, 
Of a can die, ora modem electric bulb. He is sp cak¬ 
ing a hig truth in very general terms* and we must 

|rf 

Weribe to ligh l iIs various qualities without taking 



to his statement. 



he next paragraph ho slates that color and 
He do not enter the property of shadow, 
literalh\ that would mean that all shad¬ 
ows Rfe devoid of color and texture. Thru all 


shadows would be neutral grey or black and per- 


LF 

s * 


wctly flat. To prove he does not mean it literally 
he speaks of reflected light, acid admits that light 
ta the property of color and texture. Therefore 
Reflected light can project color and texture into 
9 k shadow, What I believe lie wants us to undor- 
I fend dearly is that color and texture arc most 
Fwilliant within me light, and those qualities must 
fereduced or .subordinated when euterine shad- 

hi o 

fl'.f, since-ttie main function of shadow Is not to 

If- Hy"- 

I'convey the impression of color or texture* hut pri- 
pnaiily to deOne form, My contention, then— 
which will be taken up later—that color is reduced 
lid Intensity in the shadow, is backed up by How- 
hid Pyle's own theory, which should bring oon- 
Ivfction to die reader. The local color, in reduced 
Jipteiuity* is obviously within the shadow, A red 

" r 

is reel in either light or shadow, but admit¬ 
tedly Is brighter red in the light. Also, that shadow 
iftay be influenced in color by the color of reflected 
light, as for example the blue of the sky. Howard 
■Fyle does not question this in his- own work, and 
lb asks ns to make a similar analysis. 

Since the visual qualities of color and surface 
tenure are subject to the nature and color qua li¬ 
fe of various kinds of light, it follows that both 
i lfght and shadow are dependent upon light and 

Deflected light, pi us their color influence on local 
polor/ for the pictorial color we interpret The 
ijeliow or orange light of the late afternoon sun 
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will present n very different color aspect to the 
.same landscape than will midday or a grey day. 
All things within that light will partake of and 
add to their local color the color of the light. The 
soil that would be a neutral grey on a cloudy day 
may become red-orange in that light. The hills 
and foliage be come golden,, and lost in deep violet 
shadow, that earlier appeared blue-green against 
blue shadow, I believe Pyle intended that we 
analyze our subject for these truths and abide 
by what we find to bo h ue. He would* T am sure, 
encourage us to show all the purity of color with¬ 
in the light that is consistent with truth, and 
would want us to keep it in the light where it be¬ 
longs. I am equally certain that ho would have 
ns see shadow as it appears to us, and consistent 
with the color as we see it. Nothing can so dull 

vJ 

our effort ns lack of vision coupled with blind 
adherence to formula. 1 would say to any student: 
Jf you cannot see that which is prescribed in a 
formula, you either are not ready for it or, as Far 
ns you arc concerned, formula is wot till css. For 
your vision and interpretation come ahead of 
anything else in determining your place in art. 
What you do in the beginning confirms neither 
the; right or wrong of what you stand for. Your 
subsequent development and perception will de¬ 
termine that. Tt is well to give careful attention 
to all instruction and give it a fair trial. And it is 
well, also, to give your vision every chance, un¬ 
derstanding that you do not reach a solution at 
the outset of any problem. You are not in a posi¬ 
tion to condemn instruction without trial. 

Pyle tells vs that halftones belonging to the 
light should be painted lighter than they appear 
to be, while those in the shadow should be painted 
darker, This is perfectly true. Recognizing the 
limited range of value at our disposal as compared 

with actual light, we see that it is not possible to 
set down the full range of lightness to darkness 
that may appear in nature. For the pictorial effect 
it is necessary* os for os possible* to hold the whole 
mass or contrast of light versus shadow, and to 
keep them in simple mass relationship. Otherwise 
they may become hopelessly lost in our short 




< for fhe pictorial color we interpret. The keep them in simple m;isg relationship. Otherwise 

v/ or orange light of the late afternoon sun they may become hopelessly lost in our short 
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value range. The subject can easily become 
“washed out” from lade of contrast, or muddy 
because the light and shadow are too close in 
value- Pyle is saying that we cannot hope to paint 
pictures in their true aspect if we disregard this 
natural truth. Experience convinces us that he is 
right. If you do not believe this, try it for your¬ 
self, The overall relationship of light to shadow 
is mi i eh more true an cl important than the particu¬ 
lar aspect of a value which, if followed accurately, 
would rob us of the feeling ©I -ight. 

Suppose we compare an under exposed nega¬ 
tive and print with a properly exposed pair. The 
underexposed set docs not bring the values in the 
light out bright enough in the biaek-and-white 
scale, nor the darks low enough; the effect is dull 
and lifeless. It therefore lacks proper contrast of 
light to shadow. 

There is only one point he makes that I have 
never been quite ahlc to agree with. "1 his is that 
shadows are more or less opaque, not being in full 
light and lighted only by reflected light. My con¬ 
tention is that just the opposite is true. The lights 
arc opaque and the shadows are transparent. My 
argument is that anything m the light stops the 
light and reflects it back at you. The only time 
light is transparent is when it can penetrate the 
material, such as water or other liquid, glass or 
other transparent material. We cannot see past or 
beyond the light on opaque objects; our vision 


stops at the lighted surface and rests there. The 
opposite is true of shadows. We do see into shad- 1 
ows. The shadow is actually in front of thepbni!, 
having been east by a turn in the form or|B some ► 
effect of light. One is a perfect balance for tin 
other, any way you take it. But though tragic 
the illusion of mystery and darkness, iudefinilion , 
of surface and form lying deep within it.jffiey =ire 
still the only transparent areas within 
How I wish, Howard Pyle, you might speak $0.9 
on this point! I cannot believe that, with the great 1 
mastery you showed in handling the t |P^ refill I 

of shadow in your own work, you intend^ usfl 
interpret “more Or less opaque” as meaning taW 
transparency can be completely omitted, 
rtut say 'opaque," so at least you leave the duw 
open-which in itself is characteristic 

greatness. 

Thu opportunity to study Howard 
is limited, since it is becoming increasingly diffl 
cult to find. Most of the original work has cc-en 
bought up privately, and even his reproduction 
have been purchased for private files. ^fy : ^9 
may not have the privilege of being faxritiwfj 
it, I do not believe either originals or plab&^fl 
be secured to be included here, and 1 therefora 
have made a page of tonal rouglrs to give=^H 
idea of the excellence of his tonal arrangement 
Perhaps these may suffice, I apologize for copyd 
his work, even roughly, 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF TONE TO COLOR 




Before leaving the subject of tone and getting 
into color, there are things of importance to 
considered. First is the relationship of tone to 
color. If you will think of the black-and-white 
ale, then try thinking of a color arranged 
in the same manner from something as light as we 
can make it down to a value almost as dark as 
black, von will understand what is meant by 
' value/' or is sometimes referred to as 'tone 
value” in color. Later on T shall attempt to show 
you exactly how such a scale in every color can be 
accomplished, For the present let me say that it 
will be more than a matter of taking a color and 

it with white. Color starts in the mid¬ 
dle of the value scale, with the strongest intensity, 
being diluted as it lightens^ or mixed with a 
“toner” to make it relative to a whole scheme. 
Then to darken it we start again at the middle of 
the scale, a ml add black, its complement, or some 
additional mixture, to lower its value. That is why 
good color is not so easy as good black and white. 
If it were true that a pale-blue dress were simply 
blue and white mixed in the light, with the pure 
dark blue in the shadow, color would be easy. But 
wc will find that this is not true: the pale-blue 
dress is also a pale-blue dross in its shadow, the 
value being lowered by some means which will 
nnt destroy the "identity" of the original color— 
will not make it look as though the dress might 
have been made up of two shades of blue. 

We cannot adhere to the Form Principle until 
we can render Form tones truthfully in color, 
we do in black and white. The flesh, for instance, 
is the same kind of flesh in shadow as it is in light. 
So we cannot paint it pink flesh where the light 
and orange flesh where it is in shadow. If 
the shadows are lighted up with a warm light, 
that is a different matter, For then all the shadows 
will be so lighted throughout the subject. Shad¬ 
ow's can be cither warmer or cooler than the light, 
according to the conditions we are working with. 
The point I am hying to make is that we cannot 
possibly put color into a formula of always being 
so-and-so. Every color subject imposes a set 
conditions of light, color, and reflected color 



winch must be adhered to if the result Es to 
good. Outdoor color is different because of differ¬ 
ent influences, such as the skv and the sun, both! 
being a source of color and affecting the subject j 
much differently from the way the same subject] 
would appear indoors in a cold light, or artificial] 

light, fl 

Color, then, is not something in a pot or puddle 
to be lightened wi til white, as can be done whei 
we are painting in black and white. If we cannot; 
do a study in black and white and do a good thing 
from tile standpoint of values, wo certainly canJ 
not do it belter in color Just because it is color] 
Lack of understanding of the foregoing is ex 
ml makes so much tawdry and cheap-looking 
color work in our magazines. It cannot be blamed 
upon the engraver- it must be dropped right in9 
lap of the artists, where the error truly belong 
Most of the bad effect comes about from the “fat 
jug' of color when (ho painter has not the Faintest 
idea as to what the fundamental color truths realfo 
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are. ■ 

The Form Principle in built on values* and 
cannot get anywhere without them, even in cokw 
When painting in color from a black-and-whi^ 
photo, the fundamental values that are En 
photo must somehow also be got into the colo. 
do not mean that the camera is com 
late as to values, and that because the shadotfj 
appear black in the photograph our shadows mid 
painted black also. On the contrary, we caad 
something to correct the unrelieved darkneis oi. 
these shadows, throwing reflected light nr “fill-in 
lights" to bring them out of their inky blackness] 
When photos are taken outdoors, the values run 
fairly true and light as they should be—with prop® 
er exposure and printing, of course. If you 
have a preconceived theory that flesh In thclffl 
is so-and-so and that shadow® are some other pi 
tine, forget it at once. Flesh can be painted fit 
almost any palette so that the value i 
the color consistent with the surrounding dej 
merits. 

The best way in the world to learn values ai 
well as color is to w r ork from life. If you are woih 



right and. 







conditions of light* color, anti reflected color well as color is to work from life. Tf yon are woifc 
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—^demand-white paint, f rom ]ih y yon are 
nahiraljy going f 0 have to take those things before 


the form principle applied 



rail wrtidi fire in natures colors and transpose 
P||f lo black-and-white values. You will find 
SI |n C entratton and study that you will do it 
■raphn Will your films and sensitized paper;, 

for die lightest thing in the light and 

■Hi* 1 ' wJth darkest thing also in the light, 

shadow. Then look for the lightest thing 
m the shadow and compare it with the darkest 
opr of the shadows. In this manner you think of 
two groups of values, those in the light as opposed 

MjF ^They must not so 'over- 
to got mixed tip and lost, becoming neither 
Merer the other. The lights must hold together 
bole groupj while the group of shadows 
be stepped down" enough so they also 

I V j'n i —X. _ . . ■■ fl* 








I 

} 


T rj . b * ° fthe foim ^ould instantly identify 
K belonging to one group or the 

sideryour halftones always us a part l 

I mean the planes between the brightest light 
and the edge of the shadow, if you let those half- 
tores get too dark, you cannot hold tho whole 

if" tIle P Setur ® together as opposed to the 
Um eSe< * « f shadow. The same is true of the 
shadow, if you let the reflected lights within the 
ow get too light, your picture gets mixed up 
tgain.-and loses unity and brilliance, for the over- 
Mr* of shadow must he lower, or darker, than 
BeraJl effect of light. Note that I do not say a 
I t adow value cannot be lighter in value than 
■ something else might be in light. Flesh, for exam- 

[ 7’ "“f 1>e % hter ''n the shadow (not much) 

ton a ** s,,if ™ uld be in the light. But then 
Mr™ sult a g a 'nst that flesh in shadow would 

f ^ f C ", ra,I >‘“«*■ relationship of things to 

■gMer «the same always, either in light or 
rmw- That relationship mttff he mnmtuinl!rI 
vpr ait circumstances. 

K^uake this dear, Jet us suppose you put * 
te square of paper on a board. Nest to it von 
■ggrey one two tones darker, and a third two 
■Marker than the second. Now, you can put 

tfia t . ■ -. n- . 1 * 1- T - a B # * 

. or turn it into shadow, hut 
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you cannot change tile basic relationship of the 
three squares. Thai is what is meant by the rela¬ 
tionship Of things to one another. Now suppose 
tile three squares were three cubes of the same 
value relationship as the three paper squares. You 
would then have to take that relationship into 
ig-it, halftone, and shadow, since you would be 
dealing with solids. All the sides in light would 
shll be two tones apart, the sides in halftone 
would keep the same two tones of separation be¬ 
tween one another, and the shadows would also 
stdl be two tones apart on each cube. Such rela- 

tion ship would be set into one of the light intensi- 
ties as described previously. 

' biggest obstacle to good work is the lack of 

tency in these relationships, Tf von work 
from life you will gradually see the truth about 
values, Photos, however, especially those in which 
a half-dozen sources of light exist, can get woe- 
My mixed up in this respect, In other than a 
single source of light, our cubes could get t0 be 
anything in value and all mixed up for relation- 
ship. In the samo way, so can heads and clothes 
aud anything else in our pictures. 

y ou may be certain that relationship of vdues 
Kill be more correct in a natural source of fig U 
than anij other. You may he certain that if you 
paint the natural relationship of mine between 
tflings you will have a better picture. 

So before leaving black-and-white study (in 
fact you will never leave il), try to understand 
f tat lorm is truth of lone and nothing else, Good 
color IS also truth of tone rather than brightness 
of pigment. There are so many ways to "slick 
Over faults in color work that often they are not 
apparent. Set up a still life. Make a small black- 
and-white study. Then try it in color. You will 
thus understand what I am talking about butter 
titan through any language at my disposal. You 
may believe yon are good in color and also in 

value relationships, but when you really begin to 
see these things as they are in Nature, you will 
find many errors in your work. We all do. Correct 

V3 ,les t:an liialce a P ictjre have that “quality of 

existence, 7 
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PREPARING SAMPLES IN TONE 


I have tried to cover most of the tonal mediums, 
and the various effects to he had out of each. 
However, J am limited in these to my own ap¬ 
proach, as you will ho to yours. If you will rc ally 
male the effort to work in as many of them as 

J 

possible, you witl find that what you do in one 
really does help you in another. You will eventu¬ 
ally find yourself doing the Same things in any 
medium—that is, you will put into each all the 
understanding you have of values, drawing, arid 
other qualities. Your work will take on an individ¬ 
uality all your own, which will he evident in any 
medium.. 

There is room for good pen-and-ink men, and I 
am quite sure that this medium is coming hack 
very strong. There is not half enough good char¬ 
coal work, or carbon-pencilwork- There are only 
a few really good black-and-white-wash illustra¬ 
tors. Black-and-white oil will always be practical 
and desirable. Perhaps you can work in a com¬ 
bination of med iums to produce a new and un¬ 
usual effect. Dry brush is one of the coming me¬ 
diums for newspapers as well as magazines. 

One thing I would like to impress continually 
upon every leader of this book: There is no espe¬ 
cial way that illustration is supposed to be done. 
Occasionally an art director will drag out another 
mans work and say to you, "Now, this is it.” After 
things are all finished and approved, it is very easy 
to say, “Do it like thatE But if you do one that is 
liked, someone will be telling the next fellow' to do 
it your way. I repeat; There is no better way than 
the wav you do it best, and that is bound to be 
your way, with your own taste and ability at 
work. 

In the preparation of samples* do not base your 
work on pictures by other artists. There is noth¬ 
ing wrong in working from almost any photo¬ 
graphic copy for samples as long as these are not 
to be sold. The magazines arc full of material 
which may be used in this way. But it is better to 
take your own photos, or use your own model, 
and work up samples from these. If you look at 
nature you, certainly can call whatever you do 
your own, and it is by far the best policy. 


;s, not i 


A few good samples will make a better impre&i 

sion than a lot of mediocre ones. Try not to hava 

J fl 

two samples very much alike. Two or three v.-- 
l ions types of heads avc enough. They will shew] 
what you can do. Babies and children alum?] 

J 

make good samples. Most art directors have I 

hard time finding artists who can do them weM 
Don't make great big samples, with, large pad! 
ages to open on thp art director’s time. Cany * 1 
portfol io that can be opened easily by untyind 
not something that will be done up in yards SI 
crackly brown paper, to clutter up his place. 
is irritating. If you carry canvases, have flier-, 
framed lightly and neatly. A single piece of comt| 
gated board tied around them is best. I] 

For subjects, try hard to figure what your prof! 
pec live client would be most likely to use. Sclico! 
work, unless applicable to his regular needs, will 
not interest him, especially life drawings. E»fl 
take minute and careful pencil drawings around! 
as samples. Pencil drawings, unless practical fad 
reproduction (meaning good blacks, not t*:, 

shiny) are had, However, pencil drawings sum 
m it ted as layout or compositional work, or even! 
roughs and sketches, are excellent. But use a hr: 
fat black-looking pencil if you want to impress! 
him, The work should look as if it were 
easily and fust. I 

If yon use a medium that rubs, he sure it is fixed] 
or put a sheet of tissue over it. Mat your samplffl 
drawings and make them as neat and clean asjo.- 
sible. Have your name and address on the Jack. 
of every sample so that if an art director wishes hj 
hold it, there will be no trouble in finding 
in returning it. 1 have seen a man lose out onaJ 
order simply because the director forgot who It I 
was and therefore could not look him up.jbr:i:i 
expect him to remember names; he is tooujj^H 
wi th everyth i i lg else. 

The best market of all is for good drawingsefi 
girls. Character subjects arc cal so good. If yoij^H 
to work with square or compositional subjects;] 
includo some as samples, If you feel you donll 
do them well stick io heads, figures, and vig-l 
nettes. If interested instill life, draw some food,« I 


as 


were 


1 AA 








nature yon certainly can call whatever you do 
your own, and it is by far the best policy. 
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do them well, stick to heads, figures, and vig-J 
nettes. If interested instill life, draw some food,® 



SUBMITTING SAMPLES 



something packaged—something that looks as if 
ffiiliiSelling a product, not just a vase of flowers* 


_ . 

or rffljt, or a few books and some eyeglasses. 

od procedure is to select an actual product 



and make your own version of 


^Hrarlising illustration for it. You can lav out 

Ej ^ / 


me whole ad as a rough, using tire correct name 

K 


pate or logotype. It looks businesslike to an art 

>\r- 



Later in the book we are going into the prepara¬ 
tion of work for the various fields of illustration, 
isi [est you finish the bonk before you get too 



^B[to get into actual work, if you are not 


I 


Steady in it. 

I 


lye always believed that when yon are in 
the commercial type of work, you 
have a weather eye out for the 
naps W) are already employed. Keep making 
better and better samples, no matter 
an . 1 









in . 1 


come in nanay a ike mt 
r ou along right in your own place, by lettin 
pur employers know what you can do beyond 
gnflur regular job. If yon want to be an illustrator, 
bu pa be working at it all the time in vour 

B r ■ ^ 

r BP ,V: ' going to school, experimenting with 
HSrois practicing all you can. If you have good 

opportunity knocks, you 
HRp p fast. If you have not taken that extra 

r. 

pu will not be thought of as being ready 
■c than the job you are doing re^- 

■ r™ 


jy men stay in mediocre jobs because they 
nave really done little or nothing to get up out 
pthem. Your samples are salesmen. If you have 
been turned down at a place, «how up 
K months with some new samples. 

If, Bi showing your samples around, vou find 
pley cause little favorable reaction at die first 

fir get rid of them and do some 
es. Good work is liked, and bad work dis- 
feci, in almost all places. Do not keep showing 
pork that has frankly been considered bad by a 



sw representative art buj 
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i 





gin is 




a 
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it is a matter of 


you 



Listing 
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to a purpose. That will be true of everything you 
ever sell, I am sure that most young artists, if they 

.it it, could be much better 
salesmen than they appear to be. If you wished to 
sell a man a suit of clothes you would not bring 
in an ice box. But f have seen aspiring young art¬ 
ists take “a yard of pansies/" or subjects equally 
inappropriate, around to all the important art 
directors. There is a place for calendars, fashion 
drawings, posters, dramatic illustrations, pretty 
gh’ls, loodstuffs and still life, children* or almost 

li want to do. But make it fit. A gond 
sample can be wrong or right according to where 
it is shown. A bad sample will never be good no 
matter where shown. 

Try not to work too small. .Make the sample 
as impressive as is compatible with convenience 
in carrying. Tiny heads have little appeal. Make 
your sample from one and a half to two times 
the probable size of any final rej 
larger still in the case of paintings. Present 
neither broadsides nor postcards. Work oo 
materials, good bristol dr illustration board, 
never on thin erumply paper, except in the case of 
lay outs and sketches. These are better, on a good 
bond layout paper so that they will not be trans¬ 
parent and show otic drawing through another. 
Sometimes young artists ask whether names 
have anything to do with getting a start, Most of 
the time an artist need not worry about his sur¬ 
name. If you happen to have one that is y 

remember, Adolphus Hocketispieler, for 
c, adopt a simple one that is easier for 
everybody. Perhaps just a part of it, like "Dolph 
Hooker. Many artists use a single name, usually 
the surname, for this reason. 

The point to remember is: Do everything wil 
in your power to simplify things for the art di¬ 
rector when you approach him—your choice of 
subjects, your work, your attitude, your inter¬ 
view, and even your name if must he. Above all, 
do not "talk lip” your wi 

bout that for himself* You do not sen your 
its—they sell themselves. 

Now let us look at color, 
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g in is largely adaptability, 
it is a matter of acljustin 
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Now let us look at color, 
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not scJi your 






































PART THREE 



LET US, FOR ONCE, APPROACH 
COLOR AS ALSO BELONGING 
TO NATURE’S GREAT PLAN 
THAT ALL THINGS SHALL 
EXIST IN AND BE A PART OF 
ATMOSPHERE AND LIGHT. 




pgftt 

COLO* 


LIGHT 

£KA [>OWf 

SHADOW 
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PRESENTING 

THE SPECTRUM, AS RELATED TO LIGHT AND SHADOW 

BASED ON STANDARD FOUR-COLOR PROCESS PRINTING 

This gives you the colors with the values extended from lightest 
light to darkest shadow in a neutral light and without other 
influence or color reflection. Consider this as “local colorT 



























COLOR 


ufr presenting my reiidci's with the problems of 
rotor, Shell eve a new approach is necessary. So 
prinEr own experience I have found that color 
p usually approached in the sense of something 
^Ep r as some sort of special science, The dif- 
iculty i^f such an approach, as far as the student 
^Hgfnccl lies in transposing the theory to 
Sreryday life, tile tilings? about him, and applying 
I^HpCtical way. We know that afl pictorial 
a li™fe'® subject to the basic truths concern- 

it. 


m 



a ^d shadow. If color is also subject 
R natural laws governing tone, light, and 
Rfidow, which it unquestionably is, then the only 
approach to color which can be of real 
rjwue must incorporate these principles. In fact, 

color without encompassing its rela- 
KMiship not only to light and shadow but also 
p the effect of atmosphere and reflected color, is 
jitoaifus dangling in mid-air, for these things 
nfed every color that we set down pictoi ially. 
pjlar is so subject to natural law's of light and 
*ijr:ending influence that it cannot be consid¬ 
er 1 ; I separately as a matter of science, tempera- 
nent.awl taste. To do us any good, the study of 

he doselv allied to all other fund a- 
Dentals of art. It is so much a part of tone values 
31 i:l design as to be inseparable from them. Color 
Infinitely a part of the Form Principle, 
may be beautiful to our esthetic souse, 
Rt Hfflfrble when placed within our picture. Pie- 
Enally, a color is beautiful only because of it* 
rd.itbnship to other color, and such relationship 
Bust be understood. So to pick a color from an 
jerage color chart has little practical value, for 
b are that it will be totally unrelated and 


Bfetu 


£ 



false. 



VE& can be bought in many hues and shades 

rm 

without much real value to us at (he outset. 
Uc must first understand that the basis of all 
^Bflrwe shall ever need lies in tile three pri- 

yellow, and blue. We start with these 


in their purest possible state. To these we add 
white to lighten and produce tints, and black or 
other mixture to darken the pure colors. Bv the 
intermixture of red, yellow, and blue, coupled 
with black and white, it is possible to produce 
almost every conceivable color that will stav in 
harmony within our picture. Basically, red, yel¬ 
low, and blue are used to produce every color we 
set down, even to the earth colors, burnt sienna, 
raw sienna, and the ochres. Now let us look at the 
possibilities of the three primaries, plus; black 
and white. You must understand that in color 
printing our white only substitutes for white 
paper, that the thinned-out’dot on the white 
paper of the stronger basic color is the pri 
only means of getting light tints by the four-color 
halftone process, So our lints may not he repro¬ 
duced with absolute accuracy, since our white 
may cool the color somewhat more than the whi 
paper mixture with the pure color. In the case of 
water color, where no white is used, the repro¬ 
duction will be more exact. 

The three primaries, red, yellow, and blue, hi 
mixing in pairs produce the secondary colors of 
green, violet, and orange. These, with the pri¬ 
maries, give us the six full-strength colors of the 
Spectrum, They are arranged in sequence in a 
circle. Then by mixing each with its neighbor* 
we get six more colors, called the tertiary colors. 

arc red orange, yellow orange, yellow 
green, bine green, blue violet, and red violet. We 
now have twelve colors of maximum intensity 
and brilliance. Adding black and white we have 
our full color and color value scale. 

Beginning with the pure color we can add - 
white to produce a series of tints of the pure color, 
from full strength to palest tint Beginning with 
the pure color we can carry the color' down to 
darkness, by adding black or by mixing with the 
complement, which we will speak of later. 

This is where our approach will differ from the 
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ALL COLOR IS RELATIVE TO 
TAL/E COLOR 



THE S HADOW COLOR 

In natural light can¬ 
not BE A COLOR WHICH 
CONTAIN/ NONE OFTHE 
ORICINAU HOW EVER 
ALL S HA DOW I f JTJ B - 
^ECT TOtHE INFLUENCE 
OF OTHER COLOR THAT 
MAY BE REFLECTED INTO 
>T AND WU/HIKING WITH 
THE O&IOINAL COLOR. 



TO IN "THE CUBE ATT OR 
A 6UJE LIGHT REFLECTED 1 
INYO THE /HADOW WOULD 
PRODUCE A GREEN. 



TRU E 


WITHOUT OTHER COLOR 
mRLUENC^THt JHi&OV1/ 
WOULD THEN BeiHE/ANE 
CO LOfi fOA R K E R ) 0UT ALIO 
REDUCED IN INTENSITY 
EY ITJ COMPLEMENT OR 


SURROUNDING INFLUENCE 


usual one. We will set about to carry any col 

p‘ r 

through all the steps from the lightest light 
utter darkness. This is something of real neces 
to the student, but which often, to my knowlcd 
has been grossly ignored. So we come to our 
axiom. A color is relative first to the a mount 
light shining upon it which gives it lightness 
darkness. By way of illustration, we may have 
girl in a yellow dress* She may be in a bright !i 
or a low light. She may be in sunlight or shado 
Therefore what we use for the color will have 
come out of a scale of light to dark with due c 
s[deration of all other color influence. The dresn 
nol just yellow but tones of yellow grading up an 
down. If she were in the shadow, with the 
light of the sky as the only source of Tight, t 
cou id not possibly paint the dress with only in 
yellow. So we have another axiom. Color is r& 
live to all surrounding color influence. Stipp 
we have color in a warm light. The warm eol 
get more intense, and the colors on the cool sw 
tend to become more neutralized. In a cool lid 
the tendency is reversed. Nature uses her i\u 
primaries to produce grey* Yet by the same pr 
ess a great number of other colors are prodm 
when the proportions are unequal* Mixing tin 
with wh ite, the "soft” greyed colors art? produ- 
In fact, with the addition of black or white to lb 
tonal colors, practically any color or tint ima* 
Suable can be reached. The main object in se!eo| 
lion of pigment lies in brilliance and ability 
mix toward the warm or cool. Since no priman 
colors can perfectly do this, we use a “warm mi 
cool" of each. If the color it sell is warm, such & 
cadmium red or vermilion, we know it cannot 
produce a good purple by mixture with blue 
Therefoi e we must, if a brilliant purple is needed 
use a cool red like alizarin crimson with a cool 
hi ue like ultramarine. Always paint your subject 
as brilliantly as possible, and let the engraver da 
the best he can wilh it. If you give him dead 

color, be can t make it anv better. ! 

1 ■/ 

All colors as we see them are colors modified bv 

H 

the “conditions of the moment. Warm light giv® 







[it rs ci k y PU p flliu 

REDUCED IN 1NTEN/ITY 
8Y ITS CQ MP LE NIENT OR GfiEY 


All co lor s as we see them are colors modified U 
the "conditions of the moment ” Warm light ghe 
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I COLOR IS STRONGEST IN THE 

i greater brilliancy to warm color. It subtracts 
brilliancy from a cold color, Lack of light lowers 
the tonality, bright light raises it. We call the 
original color of an object tile “local" color. We 
paint local color only in neutral light, 

We must look upon our chart as local or ran- 
lumped color. The shadow colors are representa¬ 
tive of uninfluenced shadows—shadows that do 
not have any other color reflected into them. In a 
neutral north light your shadows would come 
quite close to those represented, provided they 
were not otherwise affected by other influence. 

This chart at least will give you a practical basis 
5 by which to approach your subject. If you arc at- 
I tempting to paint in color from black-and-white 
ropy, it will help a great deal. But in the hack of 
, par mind keep the Following tru th. All colors be¬ 
come a source of reflect ed color \ ohen in ligh t an d 
Kill reflect themselves into lesser light To this we 
■ add another. All colors in shadow become recipi¬ 
ents of other reflected, color and will change ac- 
cording! tj. This means that you must consider 
each plane of the shadow area, and whether it 
would catch the color of something else. This not 
only makes the units of your picture seem to be¬ 
long together, it also produces harmony between 
pur color masses. It brings us to another color 
InitL Amj two colors will be harmonious tch$n 
m or both contain some of the other . That is why 
our spectrum is harmonious all the way around. 

Atmosphere has its effect upon color. Colors as 
they recede tend toward the color of the atm as- 


LIGHT 

FAL/E color 



THI/ tr NEITHER A 

PlNKNOftAREDCUBe 


ONLY ATRAN/PAREKlF 
I^UTERlflt. COULp HAVE 
COLOR. LIKE THIJ, pLi,JTIC 
C LA/J, GEL AT! ME, ETC - 
A/A ;OL|D /UB/UNCE 
THL COLOR 1/ FAL./E. 



THI/ If A PINKCUBE 

COLOR CAM NOT BE PUR Eft 
Oft JTROMCEI? in THE JHAC’ 
OW UNLe// A/IMUARCDb 

on ha/beem reflectsp 

|MTt> THAT /HADOV/CAUJIW 
AOOlTSONtL BRILUANCY. 


phere. On a "blue day” they get cooler. On a grey 
Jay they become greyer. On a misty day they 
become tempered and finally lost in the atmos¬ 
phere. Color on a cloudy day is much different 
than on a sunny day. But whatever the condition, 
nature lends some of its atmosphere to all the 
colors and they thus become related. We will dis¬ 
cuss later bow you can take one color or influence 
and mix it through all your colors. 

We come to another truth. The local color 
should, never completely lose its identity in the 
shadow. For instance, a yellow cube cannot have 



THI/ \f A RED CUBE 


"THU" A NC?THf= P|N1,<CO&£ 
LtpiVe no dou&t as to 
the Color of thp/olid. 






mould never completely lose its identity in ihe 
shadow. For instance, a yellow cube cannot have 
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inn I 'It r H L\. 

UP^/E HO DOU&r A/ TO 
IHi COLOR OP fHPJ'oLlfc. 


COLOR IS MORE THAN LOCAL COLOR 




SHOWING HOW L LI AN CY MAY BE AUDED 
BY INI EN/IFYIWC THE COLOR ON THE EDGE 
OF THE LI CHY AREA NEXT TO THE /HAOOW, 


sv mixing lt, andji-ldyj 

l-T- HFT- 





0V IMTCN-S i fyjjVc h ft. 



/HOW ING HOW L>FFf£Rf=NT WHEN THE HALFTONE 
L/MAOE BRIGHTER COLOR RATHER THAN BY 

/IMPLY MtXlNG T(4£ COLOR 1NTHE LIGHT 
WITH TH£ COLOR INTH£ /HAPOW TO MAKE 
THE HALFTONE. WE CANNOT 1 'JU/T ROD* 
THE LIGHT AND/HADOW TOGETHER AND 

pro puce anything &l*t poll color. 

BUT TOMEHOW MO/T OFU/ /TILL DO IT, 


PROVING The tame, color appear/ to 

BE BRIGHTER ACAlN/r A^GREYeo'cOLOR. 




a shadow without some yellow in it. On the others 

J 

hand, a pink cube cannot have a red shadow, 
since the local color must be consistent in eithg 
light or shadow, No color In shadow cart haw I 
brighter color intensity them the same color would 
have in the light. We cannot change the i deni it v 
of the local color. ■ 

In our chart you also find a black-and-white 
scale. If in your black-and-white copy the area 
yon intend to paint is of a certain value, then the 
color shoii 1 d be uia tched soin ewhere close to that j 
value, or you will upset the natural sequence of 
values which the light gave to the units in your] 
copy. The color in that instance may be of your i 
choice but the value is more or less fixed to he in 
scale with the rest of your picture, and should lit 
so considered. The intensity relationship of light 
and shadow should be planned as carefully in 
color subjects as you would in black-and-white 
renderings. Color can be made to fall into 'pat¬ 
tern.” A certain value can be repeated with great 
variety, holding the value but changing the color. 

If the color in the shadow cannot exceed iit 
brilliance the local color as seen in the light, then 
it follows that the purest and most intense coliHrr 
belong to the light. Mote the black line in I lie i 
chart, dividing the color range into light and f 
shadow, So the axiom, all colors in their greatest I 
intensity or tints of the pure color should he teU- I 
gated to the lights and halftones. W/i$n reaching 
the shadow these colors are reduced or greyed, or } 
the color changed by influence of other color I 
reflecting into the shado to, I 

It is not necessarily true that the color in the 
brightest light is always the strongest color, Eight, 
being white, can dilute color, just as can the whiter I 
on your palette. In order to reach the high value 
we may be forced to lighten the color. Yet on the 
next planes, which are the halftone planes, color 



the halftones may contain the most brilliant ml 
pure color. Color can greatly lose its local color in 
highlights, which become the white or color of the 
light source. Working directly into or against the 
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BE BRIGHTER AGAIRJTA GREYED COLOR,. 


LOOK FOR COLOR ON THE EDGE OF THE LIGHT 


light forces us to put our most brilliant color in 
the shadow; .since the lights are so diluted with 

h * Bn ^ 

jk 'the .shadows arc our only chance. But even 
here wc arc working in reflected light against the 
llnjint light, and much color is apparent, 
though not as bright as it would be with the light 
behind us. 


fere :is one of the best ways in the world to 
obtain brilliancy of color: Keep your color most 
on the edges of the lighted areas, where 





It merges into shadow. Th is seems to cast an aura 
&f additional color over the whole lighted area. 

a local color of the light and rubbing 



il into a darker color of the shadow (which most 
of ns do, most of the time ) produces no brilliancy. 
Itis apt to be just color in the light; then mud, 

the shadow. This is one of 
the least known and least practiced truths. 

Now we come to a surprising fact. Most 

utsittii color 







A 


nature, we find, is not pure color. 
Irom brilliant flowers, and even there to 

E \ 

extent, we find that a color is tempered with 
other color, is grayed or influenced in 

t it is notan even flat color throughout. That 



leaves our purest color for edges, accents, and 
other manipulation to enhance the softer greyer 

s> reason, we cannot paint 
nature frorti a tube or a pot. We must relate our 

color by intermixture, subordinate or intensify 

- - - 


Hz?] of nature. Tor 



Uptt it is most effective, lei fact, we cannot sim¬ 
ply copy iti color. Wc must, to a large extent, cre¬ 
ate color through the truths nature gives us. An 
Kof color is much more true and effective if it 

s some of its next-door neighbors. 



ce, rather than a flat blue, some of the blue 
green ;md blue violet next door can be associated, 
Instead of a flat yellow, some yellow orange and 
yellow green can invade the flat color. This is an¬ 
other hit of painting knowledge that can enliven 
np work Since nature* is largely grey, don't be 
afraid of natures greys. Brightness k relative. A 
color will be brighter against a greyed color than 
it will against another bright one H Fine artists say 
that (lie greys make the picture, meaning that 
the greys are die necessary Foil for the bright 



<#k>rs to look bright against. Grey colors are 
“tonal colors.” 

I have slatod that the pure colors and pure tints 
are to be a part of the light. That is true, but it 
does not mean that all color in the light is 

r. since not all local color is pure color. All 
our tints of the pure colors can be greyed, which 

inaeases ourra "S e of “ l0T t0 * e ski ™- meaning 

that there can be thousands of variations. For 
instance, wc have a pure pink. But we may also 
convert it to a grey pink, a dusty pink, an orange 
a lavender pink, a brown pink, and so* on, 
and each may be made to run the scale from light 
to darkness. A dusty pink dress may have to be 
renderod all the wav from bright light to deep 
shadow and still look like a dusty pink dress all 
the way through. This; can be done only by correct 
values and a careful adjustment of the color ovi- 



:nt in 




emg 





nto the shad¬ 


ow and At the same titnc being lowered in tone bv 



Since pigment is already limited in brilliancy 
compared with transparent or projected color, 
tones that are grey in the light offer the biggest 
problem. There is only one reme 
good painters to keep their canvases from getting 
u n who I esome ly grey, and that is, if the color in the 



used by most 



en 



color to weird 
in 


light is grey or gret 
which the grey leans may be infen. 
halftones and also in the shadow. This amounts to 

r slightly warmer or cooler than 
e color in the light. For instance, we may have a 
£> re 3 7 white tone in the light. The shadow, then, in- 
of being a mere black-and-white grey, will 
on more color than the light, being wanner or 


cooler. Thus the shadow on white might lean to¬ 
ward the warmer tones of 

e other way to the blues 
and lavenders, according to the quality of the 
light and environment. A warm grey can thus 

nr in the shadow, or a cool 
grey slightly wanner* This phenomenon seems to 
exist in nature, possibly due to reflected color 
which is not always obvious. At any rate, it adds 
painting. 



ri L 1 
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life to painting 
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THE LIMITATION OF COLOR IN PIGMENT 


C -I-. 


. . ■ - . 

Let us understand that, after all, color in the 

most lenient and unformulated of all the funda¬ 
mentals. You have greater liberty here for your 
individual feeling than in other departments of 
your craft Good color cannot be achieved with¬ 
out intelligent approach- at the same time, good 
color, so tong as <dl other things arc well, such as 
drawing and tonal values, may be achieved and 
still he wholly apart from literal fact. Indeed, if 
the value is right, it may ;dmost be stated that 
the color will not look bad. It is values and tonal 
relationships that spoil more color than anything 
else. Color is fust as certainly correlative of tone 
as tone is of line; all three are one and a part of 
one another. All the visual effects of noture are 
seen as color or as greys that can be produced hr/ 
color. Black and white is mans invention, and 
simply represents the color’s value without the 
color. Seeing without color is either lack of per¬ 
ception or actually defective vision.. 

brightness 

and darkness thou pigment, then color also has 
greater hriUiance in life than we can reach in pig 
merit. Therefore we must work within the value 
limitations of pigment, or between white, color, 
and blade. There is nothing else we can do about 
it. But the limitations are not as bad as they seem, 
once we understand what it is all about. Wo color 
can he made brighter than its full strength. It can 
only be made lighter or darkey or less intense by 
mixture. It can bo made to vary in hue by adding 
other colors, warmer or cooler, but nothing yet 
known can make it brighter than white paint or 
paper unless by actual additional light thrown 
upon it Purity of pigment is not the whole objec¬ 
tive of the painter; time and harmony come first. 
Vitality in painting comes from value relation¬ 
ships, not the untouched rawness of pigment. 
Contrast between strong colors cannot be the 
whole aim, for con hast is greatest when the strong 
is pitted against the weak. 

It is natural to assume that the picture contain¬ 
ing the largest number of colors will be the bright¬ 
est picture. Unfortunately, color docs not work 
out that way. The reason is that all colors com- 


Since light has a greater range of 


i 

bine to produce white in light. In pigment they 
produce grey or 1 irowt i. So colors tend to nc 11 tral- 
i'zc and dull one another unless considered {1) by 
value, (2) by related harmony, (3) by color con¬ 
trast. Pictures built on a few basic values, a light, 
one or two middle values, and a dark, seldom go: 
dead. In the second instance, pictures built on- 
color sequence can hardly go dead. When color is 
thus related it cannot neutralize itself. In the third] 
instance, the picture remains basically alive byj 
reason of complementary color. A color cannot be] 
dead against its complement. (See Pages 164-1G6] 
for fuller discussion of related color and comple¬ 
mentary color. ) ;■ j 

It is when a painting becomes a hodgepodge of] 
values, colors indiscriminately placed against one! 
another, all vying with one another for attention,] 
that the. whole brilliancy is cut down. You may] 
be sure that one primary plus its neighbors, and] 
opposed by its complement, will never go dead. | 
Those, supported by greyed colors, with a blaclj 
nud white introduced, will always be brilliant^ fa 
is a safe rule not to have all three primaries in rfidifl 
pure state in atuj one picture. Tone otic or two of 
them with same of the other. Grey one by adding 
a little of its complement (a mixture of the othd| 
two). Do something so that you do not have a 
large mass of each fighting with the others. Tliejl 
do fight, because none of the primaries in the® 
original slate have any ingredients in comiuSl 
We create harmony. Until ice produce a 


We create harmony. Until we produce a pleas j 
mixture, the primaries in themselves towel 
harmony. 

Color may bo related by painting into an a 
over undertone. In the four examples shown, 
yellow, a grey blue, a red orange, and a gree 
undertone were used. This principle applies on 
to mediums that arc wet, so that as we add2 
Overlaying colors some of the undertone be com 
mixed into them. This produces an “influence" fl 
all the colors, drawing them into relationship an 
harmony. It is an excellent plan For niakiu 
thumbnails and small color sketches, and a quit 
and beautiful way of producing harmony. Alma 
any color may be painted into the tone, so longs 




W “r j_r ■ ■*! J. >!_■ ■ ^ B.J.X T_r± L l_L± J-LX 4_ 4_-J. > ^ I J.U Yf A 

Out that way. The reason is that all colors com- 
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any coloj' may be painted into the tone, so 





RELATING COLOR EY TONAL INFLUENCE 




COtOft PANTED INTO A WtT TELlOW UNDERTONE 


Jhowinq [nflue^ceopa (iLu^-GREY uAjPEra.TON* 



COLOR POINTED iHTOi WET 


N UWDFRTONe 


up some of the undertone. Other good 
rfectsare obtainable with dry undertone if some 
of the undertoiie is allowed to show through* 
When we speak of color as "related’" we mean 
Ikt i t actua1 ly contains some of the pigment of the 
color or colors it is put with. This is like a blood 
relationship among humans. Green is like the son 
of yellow and blue,, lacing a half mixture of each. 
A blue green is like a child that has taken the pre¬ 


dominant characteristics of one parent; yellow 
green is more like the other. When a group of col¬ 
ors all contain .some of one particular color or "in¬ 
fluence, " then it is like a group of more distant 
relatives. The spectrum is like a family with three 
parents* Yellow as the father would have the 
orange children from the red wife, and the green 
children from the blue wife. Rather complicated, 
but so is color. 
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but so is color. 


A blue green is like a child that has taken the pre- 
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TONING THE SPECTRUM OR PALETTE 



PLU/ 





PL Ui" &LUE 



PLU/ GREEN 


Here is another way to relate all the colors of 
your palette. Choose one color of the spectrum. 
Mix some of it into every other color. You can 
make a very delicate mixture, or up to about one- 
third. The more you add, the more you are cutting 
down the brilliancy of all the colors which nor¬ 
mally contain none of the color you are adding. 
But your color will all retain its “identity," though 
brought into closer harmony. The above are about 
the limit of mixture. Note in cadi group one color 



PLU/ YE c CG W 


PLu/ orance 


PLU/ VlOLtT 


stays pure, anti so will the colors which cental 
the toning color. The opposite colors change, 
have painted Four heads in four schemes to sho 
that it is possible to pa is it flesh in any infhicn 
Stick to your scheme when you start it. When it 
all done, you may add a touch or two of pure col 
outside the scheme if you are so tempted. B 
more often you will like it better as it was. 
beautiful color may be arrived at in this mpnri 
My examples are only a hint of its possibilities. 


Va 
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the limit of mixture. Note in each group one color My examples are only a hint of its possibilities. 
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FOUR SUBJECTS IN ‘"I'ONRD COLOR" 



F?Et> toner. 

oranc-e 


0 L UC TONER, 
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DON'T BE AFRAID OF l HE GREYS OF NATURE 
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BLUE GREEN, YELLOW, AND COOL RED AS A SCHEME 
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PAINTED WITH YELLOW AS A "TONER 
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COLOR CONSIDERED AS "TONE" IN ITS NATURAL RELATIONS! IIP 
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COLOR,. ITS FUNCTION AND CHARM 



till 





Color is very much like a bank account. If you 
dip into it too much soon you have none. To the 
layman c olor seems quite limited, jus! the six pure 
colors of the spectrum. He is therefore tempted to 
get all six into Ins subject to get what ho thinks 
of as "full color.” lie thinks in terms of so many 
pans or tubes of color,, using this one for this and 
that one for that. If he runs out of colors then he 
goes and buys some more tubes containing some- 

, like ll tube of magenta, 
maroon, or brown pink. Color is anything 
that. 1 shall try to point out that color works out 
in just the opposite manner. 

The most colorful and beautiful paintings of ten 
come from the restriction of color, rather than the 
profuse application of it. Let us understand that 
Ihc color in the spectrum is really white light 
broken down into its elements. Things have color 
only because certain surfaces have the power of 
absorbing some of the elements, and reflecting 
back the others. Were there no color in light, 
there could be no color in anything. True enough, 
we ea n b\ ty colors; but thes e a re p igj n on ts, wl i i eh 
have in themselves such power of absorption or 
reflection. Take away aU light and 

r O 

loss and, so far as- we are concerned, could all be 
so much black, 

to produce good color we go to the funda¬ 
mental laws of color, that each of the primaries is 
an dement of light itself. Since we cannot sec 
color beyond the spectrum with the naked eye, 
such as infra red, or ultra violet, color is limited 
to the three elements that we can see. In pigment, 
since it is not actually light, but matter., the inter¬ 
mixture of red, yellow, and blue cannot produce 
white, as does light, and so produces sediment, 





The colors being neutralized by one another, the 
result is darb 
The 



m 

in of piei 





_ j i ■ 



to reduce in intensity the three primaries. The 
secondary mixtures of green violet and orange 
arc not quite as strong and bright as the red, yel¬ 
low, and blue of the primaries. The third mixture, 
called the tertiaries, becomes even less intense, 

i 

Now begin to add one color containing two pri- 




n 



maries to anything containing the third primary, ' 
the tendency will be toward even 
liuncy, reaching toward the greys or Ww. . 
rather than making the color appear any brighter I 
So in the primaries we really have all tliM- . 
liancy there is in pigment. Assuming that 
with the brightest possible red, yellow, and 
and go from the intermixture of any two ol these 
around the circle, we lay out the full gan 
so-called pure color, with all the brilliancy 
disposal. 

Instead of thinking of color as being limit™ w 
the six colors of the spectrum, think of dte as I 
the heads of six great families, 1 tkc six pioneer sel- t 
tiers who arc the foundation of the whole pciul i- 

tion to follow. Some of the strains stay pure, as for 

■ 

example all colors which have the in flue: 



, or 


, or a 




become so interrelated that the color h 



as 



ana so 



names an 




most na 
tacked ( 

they arc made of or suggesting 
look like. Into this group fall yellow o 
umbers, burnt sienna, cobalt, manganese, ti 
lean blue, rose madder, crimson lake, i 
crimson, vermilion, Venetian and fndlr 
gamboge, Mars yellow, and others. Those; 
meats which vary from the origi 
the spectrurn. Then we have such names as jSmpe * 
chartreuse, beige, sage, maroon, cerise, iremef, 
lemon, and others, which are mixtures which can i 
be approximated m the mixtures of the primaries 
This great array of names is simply cOnlu$lriL^_ 
does not belong in the basic theory of color, Soldi 
as far as we as artists are concerned is sintpIviKH 




as we as artists are concerned is sun 
yonow, blue, black, and white* We can sti 
subject with antj red, any yellow, or any oiue or a 
nur choice, with good and interesting results,.! 
However, if we are working for reproduction it 
logical that we start with primaries as 
possible to those the printer works with. To pao-l 
cure uniform results these have bad to be stanch 
ardized, and so are known as standard primaries 
are as given in our standard color V set 



ri ' I 



on page 14S, and will act as a guide tor you. 
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called the tertiaries, becomes even less intense, 

i 

Now begin to add one color containing two pri- 



They are as give]! in our standard color 
on page 14S, and will act as a guide for you. 


COLOR 


I 


J CO not mean that you cannot use color in any 
u-.i?you wish, or out of any tube with any 

I- ^ 

on ft. 1 only wish to point out that the engraver 
Ciu! give you only colors that arc the res tilt of the 
intermixture of the colors lie must work with If 
cannot mix a color that you are using out of 
\our thro primaries,, you can be certain he can- 

Rjjt&dM 

fiWhen the color of any picture comes from a 
B& soiree of a few primaries, it automatically 
Itablishes harmony and a basic relationship of 
onetoffither. It can t help it, because all contain 
^^ra^lcmciLis or ingredients, and rdation- 
ship in color is no different than in a human fam¬ 
ily. The traits and characteristics of the orignal 

carried into the offspring. 

I used the word few” above because we can 
Hie a little more latitude, if need be, than only 
olio red, one yellow, and one blue* While I fully 

t procedure, because of tire fact that 
■fee is ft> actual mixture nf the ink except in 
Imbute (kjts lying in close proximity to one anoth¬ 
er i-overlapping one another, the printers color 
Knot quite as neutralised by mixture as our 
pants. Therefore we may use two of each prb 
miry, a warm and cool of each. This means one 
fining each way around the circle. Therefore 
™; r a yellow leaning toward the orange as 
fidtniuin yellow, and one toward the green as 

lemon. For the blue we can use a co- 
or even a little viridIan mixed 
ph blue for the warm blue leaning toward the 
Ifefr The other blue leaning toward the violet 
I Mi; '] be an ultramarine blue, The warm 


we 


■■iT-idd be cadmium red or vermilion and the cool 
rd an alizarin crimson. Now, using the double 
larics with black and white, almost any 
ec-k. hue, or tint under the sun can be approxi- 
ikeijphesecanrun into thousands of variations 
HI make it unnecessary for the artist even to 
irony gout anything else. Some of the brilliancy 
ost in reproduction, but it's better to give 
fi engraver brilliancy plus, than brilliancy 
fcus.He may swear at you a little, but he would 

if you gave him a dull pain tin g nnd 
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expected him to pep it up. The only way he can 

pep up your picture is to subtract neutralizing 
color. 


One thing I want to stress is that you cannot 
make a subject colorful by using all pure color, 
that is, all primary and secondary color. Color is 
a plus unci minus proposition. We need greyness 
and softness as a foil for the brilliant areas. Every 
part of the picture should be a pari of a whole con- 
ception, with the purest and brightest concen¬ 
trated where it will do most good. Note in the 
frontispiece of the book thal the bright color has 
been concentrated about the girl's head, find the 
other color is softer and more muted by intermix¬ 
ture, To keep forcing all the areas toward the six 
spectrum colors sets up competition which in the 
end is vying for attention and results in loss bril¬ 
liancy for any one area. Then there is no way to 
gain any more color. The color can be set down 
stronger as color, but often less beautiful. Nature 


is seldom one flat bright pure color anywhere. In 
Nature, colors are made up of variety all through, 
which means warm and cool variations, or colors 
broken or blended together. The sky is not one 
blue, the ground not one green or brown or grey." 
The foliage in the distance is quite different in 
color than that close by., The charm of color lies 
in warm and cool variation, in the greved or 
muted color along with tho pure and brilliant. TF 
yon can put three reds together they are more 
beautiful than one red, and this is possible by let¬ 
ting tlie red lean to the warm and cool within the 


same area. Tt is the same with every color in the 
universe. Note how the color varies in a flower, 
and how the color is carried into the foliage and 
stem. Note the great varieties of greens we have 
in the same subject outdoors, This does not mean 
a great array of tubes of color: simply intermix¬ 
ture of what we started with, toward the warm 
and cool, 1 have tried to play warm with cool 
color in the frontispiece of Part Three of this book. 

This is difficult to make clear to the student and 
oftentimes to a client. Brilliance readies a point 
of saturation beyond which there is no more. We 
can say that sugar is at its maximum of sweetness 
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COLOR 


in its raw state. In the same way, color is at its 
maximum of brightness in its raw state. Too much 
raw sugar is sickening, it must be balanced with 
something else. And so is color. We can bear raw 
’bright color only so long. As, with edges, charm 
lies in the softness contrasted with the sharp, so ia 
color it is the bright contrasted with the softer and 
greyer colors. The greyed and more subtle color 
will be associated with good taste, just as it is in 
other uses, with now and then a splurge of color 
to relieve the monotony. 


COLON CONTRAST 

For those who do not understand the meaning 
of pigmentary complementary color, let me point 
out that the primary complement of a color is that 
color which is farthest removed from it by mix¬ 
ture, or containing none of the original color, Thus 
tile complement of a primary would be a mixture 
of the other two, They line up as Fol lows: 


PRIMARY 

Red 

Yellow 

Bine 


COM PUSH ENT 

Gi ven {yellow plus blue) 
Violet (red plus blue) 
Orange (red plus yellow) 


The secondary complements are those con¬ 
taining a like strain but farthest removed by mix¬ 
ture. They lineup; 


secondary 

Yellow Green 
Blue Green 
Blue Violet 


CO M FLEMKNT 

Red Violet (both contain blue) 
Red Orange (both contain yellow) 
Yellow Orange (both contain red) 


The secondary complements are even more 
beautiful because they are related, and not quite 
at the extreme of color contrast 


COLOR HARMONY OR RELATED COLOR 

Since we know that we can relate any two col¬ 
ors by mixing some of one with the other, the col¬ 
ors of the spectrum fall into three groups in which 
each is related to the other because each contains 
some of the same primary. Thus all colors con- 
taming yellow arc related by the yellow. The 




same is true then of each of the other two prio¬ 
ries* In their purest state the related group: nr: 
given below. B»t the colors may be 
more, and as long as they contain a com™,: j 



gradient they will be related. So the group-; s.i 



THE YELLOW CROUP 


Y’ellow (the strain) 
Yellow Grange 



Tin Eft 


Yellow Green 

Green 

Blue Green 

Plus any greyed color 


The same effect -rap;* , 

■ 

duccd by paint ingaaljj I 
yell ow ( wet ) u nde i tci 
or by mixing some v-! 
low into every 
or o f your palette. I 


i some 





educes a picture in a yellowish key or ttl 
by a yellow 



Tl IF RF-T> C UOU P 


Red (thestrain) 
Red Orange 


Bed undertone 
influence. 




i ■ 
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Yellow Orange 
Red Violet 
V io l et 
Blue Violet 

any greyed color 
containing some red 


THE BLUE 


Blue (the strain) 


;lue undertone or I k; 


Green 

Yellow Git^n 
Blue Violet 


Violet 

Red Violet 

Plus any greyed color 

containing some blue 


3 . 


- ■= 
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The above as applied to painting 

fur n picture. So you can pa 
yellow, red, or blue key with a wide variety ofjf 
feet. Or fur other subjects you can go a step hr- ^ 
ther and tev or influence all vour colors with shy 
single color. For example, blue green migk b! 
the dominant strain or influence 



I 








sonic of the same primary, Thus all colors con¬ 
taining yellow arc related by the yellow. The 


single color. For example, blue green xnigh:ra¬ 
the dominant strain or influence through^ ! 
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THE PRIMARY COLOR GROUPS 



t he yellow cnouf 5 



THE. 0LUE ffnoUP 


COLOfV Pt I NTfiO ir^TD A Qfl£t U'NOe.ftY^ME 


* 
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THE PRIMARY COLOR CROUPS —COLOR SHADES 



the color of a moonlight subject, meaning not 

I T|| .-/J 

that all colors ari::BraS^reeii but that they arc 

• ~-i? ■ 

tempered or ^Muenoed by blue green. The 
effect of such relationship of color is extremely 
beautiful. So long as the dominant color is or can 
be mixed from the standard primaries* it is per¬ 
fectly possible to reproduce it by the standard 
four-color process. 

It follows that to produce harmony and beauty 
of relationship of color throughout your subject 
you have the choice of relating them by (1) a 
common ingredient, (2) mixing into a wet under¬ 
tone, (3) intermixture of the color of one area 
into another, (4) painting the subject out of one 
of the groups, (5) using as a pfdette for your su 
ject any three colors each of which will contain 
some of one of the throe different primaries. Thus 
the three primaries may not need to be pure. You 
can take almost any combination you choose, if 
one contains yellow, another blue, and the third 
red, in either pure or adulterated state. This re- 
s ill ts i n what is known as “T;r in ds, ” Triads are real¬ 
ly a means of removing color from its pure raw 
state. Thus a combination of yellow orange for 
one, blue green instead of blue For number two, 
and red violet instead of red, would lie a “triad.” 
You can make a triad of secondary or tertiary col¬ 
ors, you can use one primary with two secondary, 
or practically any combination you choose, so 
long as they come from mixtures with the three 
primaries* If you chose three colors all too close 
together in the spectrum wheel, such as blue, 
green blue, and blue violet, you would be so limit¬ 
ed as to not have any complementary contrast, 
and though the result might still be beautiful 
through close relationship, it would appear all 
to the blue” and the color range would be very 
short. It would be a beautiful combination in a 
fabric, but scarcely enough range for a picture. 
This will indicate the very great variety of ap¬ 
proach there can be to color. 

What is meant by color shades is of vast impor¬ 
tance and should be clarified here. The shade of 
a color is the result of the proportion of its itigre- 
di&nt colors, or a color plus. For instance, yellow 


green and blue green are shades of green, the 
varying only because the proportionofl 






- 7 to blue is different, since both shades c 
tain the same ingredients. But there are rrtanji 
more shades of green, meaning that red enters tH 
mixture. Wo may have olive green, grey gredH 
brown greens, sea green—going on almost i ml c fi¬ 
nitely Th esc are all composed of the same ell 
friends, yellow and blue, with various 
of red, black, and white. It is obvious that all pill 

X ul 

incuts of a given color do not match—we hayei 
great variety and assortment of them, but thq 
cannot be Inserted harmoniously into a subftf 
lhat did not start with them in the original paktij 
or the three chosen primaries of the picture..^ 
this clear: There are throe primaries of the 
trum, but you chose your own three primarie; 
your picture and paint the whole thing with them 
and those three primaries are the parents to a[| 

YCH] I" .If - iV Ti i I. ur * u \-t ‘i I... J~i r-L . L I ■ ■ .I I 



They are nol to be confused with i;* 
spectrum primaries, since they may contain! 
ingredients of the primaries. They are called pri-. 
in aides only because they are the primary hi^j 
to all further mixture. Tf you will understand tfm 
you will never have to worry about rclatin: 

One thing to remember is that pure 






■ 



y i- 

it itself, not white paiJj 


that is why color belongs to the light. Since it W 


SKy in proportion to the light takert.'^^ 
it, we must cut down its brilliancy when we rjej 
painting it in shadow, or it will be false. Ef prj 
picture is bad in color by using a three-color task ‘ 
it is not the fault of the color, but of values ad 
relationships of the color to light or shadow gi 
to reflected 1 ight and color. I 

We must distinguish Ho cal’ 11 color as colon* 
influenced. If we throw ail orange light 

o,v H 

or wish to make the green appear in our picr.ifE 
as if it were in an orange light, we 
the local color to what it appears by addiil 
orange. Tins is where color adheres to 
Principle, being color in the “aspect of the na 
merit” and influenced hy its environment. Shoufl 

Jr 

the light be cool, we would naturally add blneio 
the color. 


o 
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d i£ft t colors, or o color plus. For iiistsnce, yellow the color 
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COLOR SELECTION AND BACKGROUND 



The color of your picture should be chosen after 

ion as to the nature of your sub- 
pel ff it must reach out and catch the eye wi 

Strong color, especially in competition with other 
^Rhen it should begin with the primaries or 
its pure state. Purity and strength stay in 
est when it contains fewest ele- 
m; nt|i Therefore, when two colors contain the 
Same elements, like blue, blue green, green, and 
blue violet, all of which contain blue, they may be 
without much loss of brilliancy but when 





I 


orange starts mixing into them they tend to 

ne neutralized, and with enough of the com- 

jlementary red or orange, finally turn to browns, 

M colors when mixed with their complements 

become brown or grey in proportion to the amount 

the complementary added. All equal mixtures 

^ffinplcmc nte end up as the same brown when 

mixed from the same palette, for we are arriving 

equal mixture of the same yellow, red, and 

bltie. So, in adding yellow to purple, you make the 

^ffipikture red plus blue plus yellow; and you 

ire doing the same thing when you add red to 

ft green, for the sum total is then yellow plus 

cd, which adds up to the same thing and the 

same color. Therefore all your variety of color lies 
. ■■ / 

fd unequal mixtures of the pure or plus black or 
white; and with such understanding color be¬ 
comes unlimited, with the possibility of hundreds 
of varia tions. 




.■iV.r 




[ere enters the important element of sim- 
U|| We found with tone that a few simple 
rvalues make the best picture; it turns out that 
■^pets the same way, for color and tone arc 

► Thi -s is the main reason for a simple 
How simple it can be has been shown us 
I by die great Velasquez, and Zorn, Sargent, and 
I others. Zorn used a vermilion, a blue black, and 
t) rllow ochre for many of his pictures with amaz¬ 
ing brilliancy. This means one pure and two 
greyed colors. The brilliancy lies in the relation- 
I ship of value and tone as much as in color. We do 
| wt paint bright by the number of colors, but by 
masses and values. 

er your subject and its purpose, To catch 




the eye it will need startling contrast of color, 
which really means a play of complements. As a 
general rule posters, covers, and window dis- 
ays can be built upon the principle of a primary 
against its complement, or using the secondary 
compiementaries. But again the subject has to do 
with the choice of color. Some subjects that are 
ight and happy naturally cal! for bright color. 
A picture of an inmate of a concentration camp 
would hardly be painted with bright snappy color. 
Bv understanding the mixture of color we can ap¬ 
proach its function. We can make color enter a 
key, a mood, or reflect the spirit of the task. Know¬ 
ing relationship, you will not paint a bright yellow 
moon in pure blue skies. Pure or bright color blar¬ 
ing out falsely in relationship does not increase 
the effectiveness of an ad, even if those who do 
not understand color believe it docs. A beautiful 
relationship will always create better response. 
Beautiful relationships arc none the less brilliant; 
it is simply knowing how to arrive at brillim* 

If your client: asks you Lo follow a sketch that is 
raw and ugly in relationship, make him a thumb¬ 
nail of a related scheme where one area partakes 
another, with a single area left pure, and let 
him see it The difference should convince him. 

Besides color itself, every color has a value, 
Naturally colors close in value will tend to mersfe, 
like a red on a green of about the same value, The 
yellows arc in the high values, also tints 
other two. but tbc purples, reds, browns, and dark 
blues all hover about the same low values. So, if 
contrast is needed, first see that there is contrast 
in value, and then contrast in color will be easily 
reached. Backgrounds affording contrast to ma¬ 
terial in front of them must be selected this way. 
If tire contrast of value is there, the color contrast 
need not be greatly separated. Therefore a line of 
dark green lettering might be fine on a creamy or 
tan background. Most wide expanses of colot 
should be toned down with complement or grey, 
to give other color a chance. "The larger the area, 
die softer the color" is a good axiom. Avoid pri¬ 
mary colors for backgrounds. Keep your bright 
colors on your units of interest. 
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onsidcr your subject and its purpose, To catch colors on your units of interest. 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN YOUR PICTURE IS DEAD IN COLOR 


It is important to stress here the fact that color 
an a miniature sketch may be quite arresting and 
pleasing because it is small In fact, the smaller 
the area, the brighter the color that can be used, 
But you may find that in the final work, when the 
sketch has been greatly enlarged, the color begins 
to get a hit raw. The reason is that the color cones 
in the retina of the eye are limited. We have only 
so many of each that register the different color 
vibrations. The eye when taking in a large area 
of pure color quickly tires* and to defend the color 
nerves the opposite color sensation is set up. Stare 
at a bright red spot for a minute and then look at 
a white sheet. A bright green spot will develop. 
If you stare at n blue spot, the image will be veU 
low or orange. In each ease it will be the comple¬ 
mentary of the color, or the color which would 
tone down or neutralize the original color which 
is tiring those nerves, So the longer we look at a 
bright coloir the duller it seems to get. We can 
learn from this that if we provide rest for the 
nerves in associating balancing colors within the 
same picture, all the colors will stay bright longer. 
We therefore can associate a bridit area with 

v 

greyed or muted color, or else complementary 
color to obtain and hold brilliancy. 

When your picture is dead or unpleasant, the 
fault is usu ally too much raw unrelated color, 

J r 

rather than not enough. It docs not help to try to 
pile still brighter or different raw colors into the 
dung. A battery of primary and secondary colors 
all vying with One another can completely vitiate 
the whole color effect. Following arc some reme¬ 
dies For bad color. 




<T 
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ns or mixing a s] 
color into all hut one or two of the others, and see 
what happens. Also look at your subject on the 
basis of a simpler tone plan, arranging it into a 
pattern of light, middle tone* and dark. If this 
cannot be done, your subject may be too broken 
up in masses, which is just as important to color as 
to tone. Try reducing your whole color scheme to 
three or four basic colors from which you will mix 
all the rest. Take very bright and raw color out of 
your shadows. Get your brightest colors into the 



areas in the light. See that all three primaries 
not appear in their raw r state within the same: 
ture. If they arc there, that is most of your troub 
Tone two of them with the third one. 

Sometimes introducing a neutral grey, a bl: 
or white, or any or all of them into a subject OtlifiJ- 
wise full of color w il I snap it up, both from a valirt 
standpoint and by providing suitable contrast for 
the brilliancy elsewhere. This means that you 
have to sacrifice color in one place for the sakeol 
more brilliancy elsewhere. 

If the subject persistently refuses to mure! 
around, it means that the values are somewhere; 

" 13 

“out," or that something could not be in 
value relationship under the existing conditions. 
It means that the overall relationship of light trrJ 
shadow is bad somewhere. Remember, a col pf: 
cannot be right until the value i.r right, i 
member, color cannot be purer and stronger h 
the shadow than the same color appears to he is 
the light. Pictures cannot hold up if the lightlM 
tool and the shadows warm on one thing, with \W 
jo of warm lights and cool shadows on an- 
within the same subject, unless by 
reason of reflected light and color. You can't ha-.;- 
a hot shadow on a face that should lie lighted b- - 
the blue of the sky, nor cool under planes 49 
should be lighted by the warm reflection of sun¬ 
lit ground, Think always of the possibility 
color of one area shining into and influencing] 



. 


i 




Overstatement of modeling or ot values: 
arc in the light will naturally also lower the va 
of your color and make it appear muddy. Sec afl 
the lights are kept simple in relationship to si 
shadows, and of consistent intensity 
See that reflected lights in the shadows arc m 
overstated or too light in value, destroying tne 
mass effect of the shadow ns opposed to 
light. 




few instances where the picture is [ 
at fault because all the color is too grey. Hie < 
remedy there is to intensify color at the edge: 
wherever else possible. But a more common fa 1 
is too much color. 
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all the rest Take very bright and raw color out of 
your shadows. Get your brightest colors into the 


wherever cist: possible, but a more common 
is too much color. 





THE EMOTIONAL EFFECTS OF COLOR 


H you arc planning a subject that must be 
lived with for a long time, use the soft or tonal 
odor unless the picture h quite small. A large and 
Ml bright plot urc* after the newness is gone, 
lends to get on one s nerves. Pictures for repro¬ 
duction in advertising and story illustration are 
^fipore or levs momentary interest and therefore 
lend themselves to brighter treatment, which is 
proper. Yet even here a quiet, soft, and restful 
coffi| scheme may attract attention by deviation 
H|tk> usual bright color in company with it. 

Bp ftn£ * pictures for (he walls are usually 
Tore pleasing if held in a light high key and 



J 


proved in color, 

ists tell us that different colors do 
MMiteet us emotionally. Some can please 
,*Me others irritate, we being almost allergic 
liitntally and physically to some. Reds and yel. 

“ ws s ™n to excite. Creens, blues, and e revs or 
““ -d purples, are me™ soothed 
nsim Perhaps the quiet and restful colors of 
H|? have a lot to do with resting our frayed 
Ittves by a vacation lo the country. Combining 
colors with exciting line (Sec Part One), 
:ia fpM <**» with restful line, becomes per- 
■^-ordination of line and color* Nature 
P^ses tonal greyed colors for the permanent 
■Dpwith greys, browns, tans, greens. Her bright 
j“ i[> T fleeting. It is reserved for flowers, skies, 
fcrtsets, insects, tile glory of autumn, fruits, and 

■pM^ng* which will not be with us long. 
Mere p a great truth for art. 

^'iik of color as having emotion. 
■My color into a lively subject, a red on the 
■Dhkiis. If it is to bo two lovers in the moon- 
■feMt the color run to blues, greens, pinks, and 
Hp peace and quiet, let the color run to 
beys. Imagine Whistler's "Mother” painted in 
mMred or yellow! Stop and think how color 
iw° u Think of the dark greens, blue blacks, 
Hpre of a cloudy day at mid-ocean. Think of 
^ fresh greens of spring and the pink of fruit 
jbssoms after a long cold winter. Think of the 

■ color of r] 'pe wheat, foe full glory of the 
p* f sun after a rain. Think of the red glow of 
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hot metal and the bright yellow of a log fire Cold 
is blue and grey and violet like the shadows on 
white snow. Then think whether color really af¬ 
fects you or not. 

Subjects generally cannot be painted all to om 
side of the spectrum. Wc need some warmth 
to balance the cool, and vice versa. While either 
might predominate, we find that one is enhanced 
by the other. The play of warm against cool then 
in color is the source of great charm. Thk does not 
mean hot against cold or the extremes of comple- 
men furies, but something varying the shade of a 
color as it covers an area or conics nest to another 
area. For example, an otherwise flat yellow might 
have a play of delicate pinks, greens, pale orange 
tmts, and even blues and lavenders, introduced 
into it to give it great charm. This does not mean 
that you put colored spots all over another color, 
i he value of the original tone must be closely 
matched and the color handled with subtlety. Too 
mucli of the complementary color will tend to 
mute the undercolor. If overdone, foe purity of 
color will go and turn to brown or mud. You can 
like colors together with wonderful effects, 
such <ts waim greens with cool greens, warm reds 
with cool reds, and so ou. Keep your colors neigh¬ 
borly, or living close to one another in the spec- 
lium, and they will not vitiate one another. That 
is one reason the color wheel looks s o fresh and 

oriffot, because the transition from o»e color to 
another is gradual, 

Speaking of transition, there is what is known - 
as transitional color. That is obtained bv placin» 

colors that normally fall between two colors in the 
wheel at the edges between these two color Eireas 
■Suppose we have then an area of red and one of 
bright yellow in the same picture and 
mg each other, Then the edge of foe red 
would ho painted mi orange as it touches the 
yellow, Thus the transition is made from one to 
die other with great beauty instead of harshness. 

Color offers foe greatest opportunity for the 
creative part of you and for foe expression of your 
individual fed mgs. There is no law to say* what 
you must do, lam suggesting what you can do. 
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stiggcstmg What you can do. 


OUTDOOR AND 

Outdoor color varies from indoor color main¬ 
ly in the basic approach. In outdoor sunlight the 
light is warm, especially toward the end of the 
day. The blue sky reflecting into the shadows 
causes them to be generally cooler than the lights. 
So for outdoors the effect for the most part is 
warm lights and cool shadows. Now, indoors, by 
studio skylight, which usually is turned to the 
north as the most even and constant or unchang- ■ 
mg light, just the opposite is true. The room being 
lighted by the cool blue of the sky, the lights arc 
cool and by contrast the shadows appear warm. 
There should be no hard and fast rules, however, 
in either case, since in certain instances white and 

r 

dazzling sunlight may appear quite cool against 
shadows 1 reflecting considerable warm light from 
the ground. Indoors, we may actually get the sun 
or reflection from other warm sources. So the only 
thing to do is to follow warni and cool color as 
you see it and feel it to be. 

We can follow the general idea that warm 
lights and cool shadows give an ' outdoor effect/' 
while the opposite gives one of indoors. The main 
thing is not to paint a gil l on the beach in which 
painting the color appears to be indoors. Nor 
would we paint her sitting indoors with cold blue 
shadows for no good reason. If you have an out¬ 
door subject it will help a great deal to make a 
quick outdoor study for color. There is no better 
way to sense the difference between the two. 

To be a good illustrator, you should get this dif¬ 
ference of the qualities of your color into your 
work when needed. If you know that the subject 


INDOOR COLOR 

lean lo the warm keys with almost an all-over 
effect of warmth. Night subjects outdoors can be 
warm lights with deep blues and purples in the 
shadows except where such shadows arc rcceiv* 
ing warm reflected light. Lamplight and firelight 
are unquestionably warm. 

There are too many instances of illustrated 
paying no attention whatever to this phase d 
CO ■lor, whereby much is lost, both to them as art* 
ists and to the reader in liis response. It must be! 
remembered that color has a psychological effect! 
upon the reader whether he is conscious of it or 
not. He has sensed for himself subconsciously the 
difference between outdoor and indoor color, 
perhaps without ever having analyzed it It is not 
hard to prove the truth of this difference betweu 
indoor and outdoor color. One Sunday afternoon 
sketching outdoors will convince the artist that 
outdoor color is nothing like the color he seesf 
his studio. But if lie remains ignorant of this truth, 
be can go on the rest of his life making the same 
mistakes and not knowing it. 

Sunlight has a crispness, not only of light and I 
shadow, but of color also, in the play of warm and I 
cool. The studio light is soft, with gentle merging! 
of light and shadow* and it pays to get outdoor I 
and find out more about it. Indoor color has tote I 
supplied in the local color of things. Yet outdoors, I 
even the grey things like an old weatherbeaten I 
bam get full of color from the sun, the sky, and I 
reflected warmth, plus the color they have o# 
their own. Rocks indoors would never look like I 
the same rocks outdoors in color unless it were! 


or incident in outdoors, yon can contribute a great 
deal more conviction and feeling to it if you place 
it outside by the color you use. 

Subjects indicative of night by all means should 
be placed under artificial light to draw or paint 
or even photograph. The effect of a close-up artU 
fidal light is very different from daylight or sun¬ 
light* Night light gives a strong contrast of light 
to shadow, and this must be carried out in color, 
in the proper set-up of values. A night subject 
with airy, light* and transparent shadows is most 
unconvincing and false. Night subjects indoors 


on a cloudy day. 1 

Color can be faked, but it must be understood I 
and worked with intelligently or it can quickly I 
become a mess. So many artists seem to acquire I 
a color formula* this for flesh and this for flesh I 
shadow, and so on. Nothing could he more .off the I 
track. Every subject has its own particular cob 1 
aspect, and the only way to achieve the truth i i 
to go get it from the thing itself. If we have to fab 1 
color from black-and-white photography, we can I 
never do it well until wc have looked a lot at , 
life and Nature’s color. I 


L 


unconvincing and false. Night subjects indoors life and Nature s color, 
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gfe fone sfiu [fnjr die final wort in color 00 any 
get the habit of setting down the general 
urpcsterv statement of it in a very small rough, 
|dimension need be more than three or four 
F]a( tDn ^ are better for this than an in- 
atc statement. Try out some schemes which 
1 feel would be related to the subject matter, 
s better to lay out three or four of these. In one 
afomi! color scheme, or all the colors contain- 
irjg a little of one single color. Try one or two of 
the color groups, as an experiment. Try reducing 

P °° ]ors with “ ^htle grey or black, saving 
for two areas (0 go in pure. You can try one of 

intensity (See Part Two), or one more 
ttand airy, according to the subject. Too much 
in and detail here is lost motion. You are sim- 
1 b ^hiking of color and general values, and it is 
not necessary to go into a lot of extra work in the 

M|' 0 f i Qtrn and drawing. 

jet up your sketches and step back several feet, 
^de which one seems to fit your problem best, 
glare undecided between two, take the one 
tli carries best at a distance. When the effect 
rtasmaU rough is good from a distance, you can 
ggiufeecertain you have the mo>,t important de¬ 
ment worked out. The larger one should carry 
Mpi-ko if you will hold to your masses andsim- 
Statement as much as possible, 

dyoMr find subject, when reproduced, is to he 
W* a white page, or surrounded by white mar- 
II also be included in your rough, 

arou 3 h for fl st0t y illustration, patches of 
grev should be placed in approximate loca- 
[c.imdatc the effect of blocks of text or script 
story. With a rough for a magazine ad, the 
al lotting of headings, text, nameplate, and 
elements should bo suggested. Thus you 
for a whole effect in miniature and simpli- 
statement. This may alleviate much disap- 
toent when the finished thing appears. 
n W subjects, or those running to the edge of 

» U " J ' tK no should be appro ri- 

!d against dark tones, since the space beyond 

Vo or the magazine page most often appears 

Ihiugm- for lithograph displays also arc sub- 
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jvot to tliis kind of approach, since they are more 
often displayed against middle tone or dark than 
liglit. The outdoor billboard always has a white 
margin or ‘blanking space.” 

Stating this general effect should not mean 
more than a few minutes of work per rough. Even 
ii you spend a few hours in planning color, it pays 
dividends, if every artist will sell himself to 
the P° fnt of r <*l enthusiasm toward Ins subject 
by .such planning, it will certainly leave its imprint 

f his WOrk - Starting anything in the nature of 
fowl work with doubt or misgivings, with curi- 
^Jfv as to how another approach might have 
worked out, or even with the thought that if 
you don't lik^ an effect it can subsequently 
changed, all tends to produce worked-over and 
u'hn.vpnvd results. Too many of these are very 
W for you, and you are really working against 

yourseIf as well as your client. 

1 give you a page of preliminary color roughs. 
T ried 3 Ste P furthert han the original roughs on 
the P a « e whieh WWs. This would be n second 
operation, ora further development of a very first 

conception. My thought w as to work out some 

fi § lires under se^ and I could have enjoyed 
doing auy one of them for the final. You will note 
that I did not confine myself literally to the sketch 

'11 fact ’ 1 W(}] ^ r if die little sketch is not almost 
better than the final? You will find the charcoal 
sMidyoi' the figure in Part Two. 

There is nothing so discouraging as to have a 

* 7 ect return *d ^ you to be "pepped up" in 

° obr > aiic?r >' <n[ h * v * put every bit of brightness 
you know how into it. Most of the time dull color 
corr.es from not having planned it. This is the real 
^vantage of roughs. You know what is going to 

WOrk 01J[ and what i< not. You can change your 
reughs to your heart's content, but be decided 
when you approach your final. No one can ever 

be * irrc of a11 effect of color until he has set it down 
and looked at it. Instructions sometimes have a 
way of sounding wonderful, but looking awful 

when first tried out. If the plan i s not going 

fo work out, fiiid out early and do something 
about it. & 
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EXPERIMENTAL COLOR ROUGHS WORKED OUT 























A SUBJEC! WORKED OUT IN COLOR ['ROM BLACK-AND-WHITE COPY 































































WHAT IS COLOR CHARM, AND HOW CAN WE KNOW IT? 


Charm in color springs from several sources, 
Even ahead of personal taste I should put the 
working knowledge of color. First and foremost 
comes color relationships which I believe has been 
fairly well worked out here. Now personal taste 
comes along. Taste in color seems to develop 
from extreme rawness to the more subtle gradua¬ 
tion of color. We start out as children loving 
bright red, yellow, and blue, the primaries, as it 
is logical to do, because these colors get attention 
among the greys of everything else. Then we be¬ 
gin to love the pure tints, or the primaries diluted 
with white. So a little girl begins to love pale 
pinks, yellows, blues, for her dresses and hair 
ribbons, while the boy continues with his full- 
strength colors, He likes bright red in his sweat¬ 
ers; and blues, green, and blacks. But he also likes 
the little blond girl in her pastel shades. The sec¬ 
ond step in the development of color taste begins 
to include association,^ or the fitting color for its 
purpose. The boy will wear a red sweater but not 
a red suit; he now wants tweeds, tans or browns 
or dark blue. The girl begins to like plaids, stripes, 
and figured material, or something having more 
than one color. 

< ’ertain color characteristics stay on through 
life In line with individual characteristics, A gay 
person will like gay colors, a sedate and somber 
individual will express himself in greyed or neu¬ 
tral color selection. But assuming that we are 
neither all gay, nor completely sedate, most of 
us find a logical place for each. 

So color charm lies in the appropriate, in rela¬ 
tion to its purpose and its environment. I believe 
that much of what seems inherent bad taste in 
color is really lack of workable knowledge of the 
application and association of color. 

Color that is bad is usually only "out of place. 
In simple terms, that means it is dissociated 
from and unrelated to its surroundings. The same 
color can be made beautiful through relationship 
either by changing the surroundings or by mak- 
ing a slight adjustment in the color itself, A 


color must either be a complement (or close to it) 
to its background or contain the ingredients that 
are somewhat present m its surroundings. Any¬ 
thing becomes obnoxious when too completely 
dissociated from it? environment. That is simply 
the very foundation of good taste. 

Suppose a person says. “I like bright red. That 
by no means indicates bad taste. But suppose he 
says, “I like pure red with pure yellow with pure 
blue.” That would indicate a completely undevtL- ’ 
oped color sense. Any one of the three can be i 
beautiful in a rose garden, balanced by the color 
of its environment. Standing alone, they are raw 
and completely dissociated. If the brightness of 
a color is pleasing to us it indicates it is being seen 
in appropriateness and within a proper color set¬ 
ting. If it seems unpleasant, the trouble lies in the 
setting, not the color. There is nothing wrong with 
bright color, we all love it. But we do not paint 
our lio uses wi thth e same color we like in flowers, 1 
nor would we pick a suit of the same material we 
like in a necktie. We like a red motor car, but w- 
abhor the same red as blood- We love a red car* 
nation, and hate red flannel underwear. 

Learn to trust your instinctive feelings about 
color. When you do not like a color, do something 
with it until you do. Grey it, tone it, change it; 
make a tint of it, change the value. If it is pure 
and does not seem bright enough, you can’t make 
it any brighter. So grey the colors around it until 
it takes on relative brightness. 

Charm is not always brilliancy. Charm may lie 
in quiet iinobtrusivenc&s. It may lie in variation, 
in sub tie repetition, and in reserve. Charm in color 
is like charm in a person, A bud blatant person 
is hardly charming, yet a charming person may 
have force and conviction in the ri ghtpl ace, I I 
have noticed that persons possessed of seemingly 
bad taste in other directions invariably have bad 
taste in color. One who dispels all dignity and ■ 
convention, who interrupts in conversation, who 
leads a generally disorganized life, would paint 
in that kind of color. 
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that the use of black on the palette 
Expends on the craftsman's ability, There cannot 
p a jpie set up either for or against. When your 
>s reproduced, you may be sure that 
Sack plays an important part in the final result. 
Hack used intelligently as a toning agent can be 

Ko$t wonderful. But the misuse of it can certainly 
p m( f:ice a dull, lifeless effect. 

us understand that black theoretically 

I darkness and loss of brilliancy. It thcre^- 

If* belongs more to shadow than to light. But 

^Brare can be greyness in light, and used 

Were, its purpose is the silencing of over ins is tent 

feb N putting it in reserve and relegating it to 

Rsrer importance. Many fine painters have used 

bla®n this way with great success. There arc 

Rose who say black does not exist in life and 

fhat is true when speaking of black as a 

dor. But lack of color, greyness, and darkness 

exisi in Aature. 1 o say black does not exist 

tbat shadow and darkness does not exist. 

M color were truly that which comes out of our 

Hpt would be one thing. But a tube color is 

HP dght in color, value, or tone. Painting is 

pimidi subordination as well as brilliancy, 

I 1 ® greatest danger of black in the hands of 

HBviee is that he makes the value with black 

Bps a liltle color. This produces an effect 

Bmch like transparent color washed over a black- 

■pd-white photograph. The result is that all lus 

■bdows are black, and the same black for every- 

^Krhe good use of black never lets the black 

Blower the color it is toning, or allows the color 

identity, There must be some color in 

Be too w, even though it gets very low in tone. 

jpflnying warm colors deep in shadow is difficult 

Rftli black, since the mixture of black may pro- 

pee a certain coldness. In that case, a burnt sien- 

P& Eftfuld he added to the black. However, you 

Bp in our color wheel that the lowest dark 

^erns to Jail into place without obvious change 
rf color. 


(LACK FROM OUR PALETTE? 

It is not my intention here to take issue with the 
pure color theorists. I believe that in art we should 
be free to follow the dictates of our vision and 
feeling, and if black docs the Job better in our 
estimation there is no reason ror not using it, If 
viic use of it, after reasonable experiment, seems 
to wo rk against on e, by a 11 means dispose of it, and 
substitute anything else that will work out 

H’ack considered as darkness, and not color, is 
really the opposite of considering our white as 
fight, f lie color theorists cannot dispense with 
white and reach the needed values. If they can 
produce the blacks with color, fine; but neverthe¬ 
less they arc still u sing black, whether they mix it 
themselves by neutralizing strong colors with one 
another. Or use it ready mixed. The one advantage 
of producing the extreme darks with color is that 
i f we can reach the low value it need not be black 
Color if dark enough will appear black anyway 
I do this whenever possible, but I still may use 
■ he tube black as a toning agent to lower the 
value of a color, for you may thus hang onto the 

identity of a color longer Ilian you can by mixing 
it with other color, 

I he important thing is not how you do it. but 
whether you can do it. If you can reduce a color 
without making it another color, throwing a 
known color into shadow and making it look like 
that same color in shadow, then any way under 
the sun you can do it is right. 

One thing you cannot do is use the pure strong 
color as shadow, simply diluting the color with 
white for the area in light. This will always keep 
your color false and.cheap-looking. Toning color 
down through eight values is certainly an impor¬ 
tant part of yoni equipment and has much to do 
with your success as a colorist. 

Nature’s color is most beautiful if we can but 

see and understand it. You go to her source to 

express the truth as you see it. So you are a part 

of color also. Now let us take up other important 
qualities of good pictures* 
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part four 



THERE ARE FIVE ESSENTIALS 

h Visualization 

2 . Dramatization 
3 * Characterization 
4 Arrangement 
5. Embellishment 


WHAT IS ILLUSTRATION? 


'[ here is no better way to approach any task than 
to have a clear tinders landing of what is expected 
of you. Just what is the need and purpose of an 
illustrator? Let us understand that the primary 
function of illustration is to make a graphic inter¬ 
pretation of an idea. The idea to be interpreted 
must be thoroughly visualized. A completely 
abstract idea can thus be given the semblance of 


the complete story without a title, text, or any 
written message to help. This type you find m 
covers, posters using only a trade name, book jack*] 
ets, displays, or calendars. The client, then, is 
depending entirely upon you to put over an idea 
or arouse a desired response, four work will dr 
the whole job. I 

The second kind is that which illustrates a title. 


reality. Therefore a picture without an idea or or which visualizes and carries forward a catch- 


defined purpose can hardly be thought of as an 
illustration. 

The beginning, then, of every illustration is 
really a mental procedure on the part of some¬ 
body—an author, a copywriter, or the artist him¬ 
self. Some sort of a mental image is present and 
transmitted to the artist, or else one is conjured 
up in his own imagination. With his knowledge 
of form, light, color, and perspective, he is the 
only one in the group who is able to make that 
graphic interpretation, though it may be quite 
clear in the minds of the others, Therefore, the 
illust rator’s true function is to be able to grasp 
that image* or create one, and bring it to life, car¬ 
rying through the intent and purpose of the idea. 
The illustrator subordinates himself to such pur¬ 
pose, yet lends his creative skill to carrying for¬ 
ward that purpose. It is important that every 
young person entering the field of illustration 
have the understanding that his job is truly one 
of co-operation. Most successful illustrators make 
every possible effort to co-operate, and to make 
those with whom they arc dealing feel that co¬ 
operation. This is of great importance to your suc¬ 
cess as an illustrator, 

THE THREE CROUPS OF lELUSTJRATLON 

Illustration may be divided into three broad 
groups. You may be called upon to do your part In 
any one of the groups, and you must be ready. 

The first kind of illustration is that which tells 


Hue, a slogan, or some written message used in; 
conjunction with the picture. Its function is to 
lend force to the message. In this group are most 
often subjects which carry brief copy for limited 
reading time, sucli as posters, car cards, display 
and magazine advertising. The story and picture; 
function together as a complete unit. 

The third kind is that in which the stnry-fpB 


by the picture is incomplete, its obvious intention I 
being to arouse curiosity, in short, to intrigue^H 
reader to find the answer in the text. The third j 
type of illustration might be called come oh or 
“guess what" pictures. Many advertisements arc 
built on this plan, to insure the reading d| the I 
copy. If the story were completely told it might I 
fail in its purpose, and the script or text could 
easily be passed up. Unfortunately, this hapl 
pens too often* and when it does, the fault lie; I 
in the conception of the picture. It may take three-! 
quarters of a story to get the heroine into the I 
hero's arms, but if the reader is informed of this I 
happy result immediately through the illustra¬ 
tion, the whole attempt of the author to main Min I 
suspense is spoiled. Your picture may be beauti -1 
fully done, but utterly worthless if it gives the I 
story away. An artist must keep this in mind and I 
recognize the need of co-operation. A picture 
which ""tattles ’’ is just as undesirable as a persmt I 
who does. 

In all art, all things work together, and so thui 
essentials of telling the story pictorially all blend I 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF TELLING THE STORY 


arc dependant upon one another. It is hard to 
iirak 1 them completely, so wc shall cover them 
gMyat first and go into more detail Inter. 


\ ISUAUZATIOK 






Visualization is building up a concrete image 
an abstract one, First we must endeavor to 
( all the facts, and then embellish those facts 
th <nir own imagination. After establishing our 
pbject as belonging to one of the three groups, let 
h.^l out i tic jtc»ii le and purpose of what we arc 
u! id do, Let ns discern what the mood a ml 
TOr of dw subject is to be. Is it happy? Is it 
ion, violence—busy, vital? Or is it to he sooth - 
restful* relaxing, consoling, or somber in its 
jproach? Our subsequent decisions as to inter- 
lira will depend much on what we thus 
ka-niiia- the "big ide a" to be. Read or get the 
T story before you Attempt anything. Find 
^[ 1 :lF the characters are like, the setting, ^cn- 
accessories, and the costumes. In fact, you 
but setting the stage For the scene* and looking 
the characters to play the parts. Can the story 
best by the environment and the charac- 
iu i., or is i! something that should depend on 
cs and facial expression, necessitating 
ups of ilic characters with probably only 
it til background ? In modern illustration the 
cters come first and the setting next. You can 
getting busy with some tiny little roughs, 
g things out as they suggest themselves. You 
hoi hiring models yet, you want to find out 
i to do with them when you do get them. 


JlUAMATIZATtOX 

nr is usually a dramatic way to tell a story 
u will think it out. The first thing we think 
hkeiy to lie just about what everybody else 
•.ikf think of. lu tell It differently, don’t accept 
*t>™ us lf, nig immediately. If the story itself 
t interesting* perhaps il can be made so by 


iffll 


poses or gestures, expressions and suggestion. You 

might get up in front of a mirror and act the thing 
out, just as the characters might do. Seldom will 
11 passive interpretation of character with no 
emotion on your part secure more than a passive 
response. Every character should be as in teres t- 
irig as possible, and his action planned. Make 
sojne little skeleton poses for gesture and try to 
reason out the action of one character with an- 
"thcr, and the position on the floor or a setting as 
il would be in a good play or movie. The artist 
jnusl he an actor at heart if he would make his 
characters act in his pictures. 

The eye level chosen will determine much of 
toe dramatic effect. Shall we look up at them, 
down on them, or straight at them? You cun jug¬ 
gle these characters about for space in your pic- 
tuj’c area, making them fil a good design, Remem- 
berthst each character should have an individual 

?nd different pose of some kind. Don’t give two 
characters approximately the same amount of 
arca Mt your composition il you can help it. I>on‘t 
}° lir characters into the composition in un¬ 
comfortably crowded placement, or at the sides 
willi a hole in the middle of tin.: picture. The cen- 
tcr area of your picture the place of honor, pic¬ 
torial ly* and should be given 1o the most impor¬ 
ts! character when possible. 

Drama is something you feel, and I cannot tell 
you how to pose a model. Nor would you want 
cjc to. Dramatization is most creative on your 
part and A a chance to express your originality. 
Ectus realize that truly toobserve and appreciate 
the drama of iile as '{ is enacted we must con¬ 
sciously set ourselves apart as observers. We can 
bu so much a part of it as to miss it entirely. The 
burnti s(a's no drama in his routine, but the play- 
wypyJu does. Nellie the shop girl does not know 
sh<‘ is a character full of subtle drama, but the 
author does. Drama is everywhere* and it lies in 
naturalness and truth more than in fancy. 
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STAGINC YOUR SUBJECT 


You arc in the position of the motion picture 
director. Suppose you lay out a little ground plan 
of the setting where the action is taking place. 
Suppose it is in a room. Place the furniture, the 
doorwayswindows, and so forth. If you have se¬ 
lected an interior to follow, draw the ground plan 
of that, Thou, to got the "feeF of the action, 
place your figures in likely spots. 

You can turn the ground plan about for a view¬ 
point. Perhaps you want a bit of the fireplace or 
you want to see a Face From a certain angle. On 
the next page I have laid out such a plan. Then 
you can drop or project the floor plan into a little 
perspective elevation of furniture, interior, and 
figures. It is hardly necessary to go into compli¬ 
cated perspective for such little roughs. By squar¬ 
ing off the floor you can locate the units or mate¬ 
rial. 

As the movie director would do, you must de¬ 
cide on what he would call the “camera angle. 
You can try tho angles all around and see what 
you get. Shift things around at will until an 
arrangement you like comes to light. It is a good 
plan when you go to the next movie to watch the 
pattern compositions constantly changing before 
you* and the placement of figures, the action and 
gestures. Motion pictures are in a very high sense 
the same sort of dramatization you are going 
after, IF yon are just sitting there following the 
story and constantly looking at the faces you may 
miss the whole good it can do you as an illustrator. 
You may be sure the director would not let his 
characters stand stiffly about as if waiting for a 
cue to recite their lines. The ease and natural¬ 
ness that the actors display in their roles is half 
the battle in making good motion pictures. Watch 
what the other characters are doing as the main 
character goes along in his part. Characters can 
be grouped into units of pattern for your com¬ 
position, Some sort of emphasis may be placed on 
certain characters by contrast of value, by lines 
leading tluough other characters, by color, or by 
the attention of faces turned toward them. Let 
them do natural things. A girl might be taking olf 
her gloves or daubing on some lipstick, or per¬ 


haps she registers interest in the main character. 
A man holds a cigarette lighter for the lady, fin* 
gers the cocktail glass—anything but stiff-necked 
poses. The author or copywriter seldom gives you 
anything to go bv for dramatization, mainly the 
conversation, and a hint of the setting. But this IS: 
real fun for you, if you will get interested enough 
in it. And it all makes 'pull and interest hi yu§| 
pictures. 

Cl IA K Af.TEKIZ AT H >N 

Casting the play is an important part of the 
directors job, and it must be of yours, too. You 
try to visualize the characters as vividly as possi¬ 
ble, Sometimes you will change the character]™ 
your model to suit the character m your story. Try 
to hunt up suitable models. It is too easy to use 
the same model two or three times in the samel] 
subject by just changing from blonde to brunette, 
or using a different costume. This is the lazy way, 
and it is costly in the long run. if you continue to 
show good characterization it will lend variety to] 
your work. In the cud il will keep you going when 
your competitor is all through. I never believe in 
trying to make a matron out of an eighteen-year- 
old girl by painting streaks of grey in her haira 
Characterization for the most part is get ting work¬ 
able facts. What docs an old lady s bony ham 
really look like? How does she do her hair? What] 
are the planes in the jowls of an old hard-fistedj 
gambler? You cannot fake these things, and they 
tell so much when they arc right. There can btj 
character in an old shoe, things spread out on as 
table-in fact, all the accessories may tell a stoiy 
of the life that is going on in your subject, If fte 
character is tired and worn, the clothes can sug-j 
gest it. Don't be afraid of creases and wrinkles on 
anything but a fashion plate. Make them fall nat-- 
urally into place, stressing the form more than the] 
garment. Watch for lost and found' edges, M 
to interlace the figure with its background wher¬ 
ever possible so that the contour is not complete!] 
defined all around. (See The Treatment tfj 
Edges,) This relieves ‘ stillness of figures in youij 
composition. Do not make all figures equally] 
important. 
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HOW TO GET SUGGESTIONS FROM CLIPPINGS 


Above is a typical photographic interior as it 
might he clipped from any one of a number of 
magazines on the market- You will need a pad of 
transparent tissue paper. The object here is to 
help you visualize a situation on the tracing paper. 
Fou can move the tracing paper about and, allow¬ 
ing for perspective* thus move the furniture about 
if you wish. I do not suggest, of course, that you 
make a complete copy of any copyrighted mate¬ 
rial, but since the magazine - is published to give 
one information and ideas as to interior decora- 
t ion* there should be no ob jeet io n to usi n g it as a 
source of information and suggestion. The point 
is that the clipping should not be a “swiped Draw'- 


mg interiors with figures is an excellent form 
practice in dramatization and in the setting 
figures into an environment with respect to p 
spective and lighting. Establish a lighting on 3 
rough suggestions of the figures by studying 
lighting of the photo. You can in turn put sw 
lighting on your model, and set the camera 
eye level to be consistent with the eye lev 
apparent there. 

If you have difficulty in placing figures 
imagination, it is suggested that you study 
earlier book Figure Drawing for All It*g W 
in which I have tried to give just this type 
information. 
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THE ESSENTIAL ARRANGEMENT 


The manner in which a picture is conceived will 
vary with every artist. In advertising commissions 
the subject often comes to you in layout form, 
already visualized by an artist in connection with 
the agency. These men for llie most part are 
exceptionally skilled in the general presentation 
of fin id on. As n general rule, however* they arc 
Interested more in placement and mass* and the 
detail or final interpretation of the idea is loft to 
you. The purpose of the layout or sketch has been 
to visualize the idea generally for their own client 
to obtain a "go ahead* 1 from him before going into 
expensive art costs. Also [he layout covers the 
entire ad* indicating main copy and placement of 
all units to appear. Considerable latitude may be 
allowed as to poses, clothing* accessories, types, 
and dramatization. So the work I am laying out 
here applies from the lirst rough idea, whether 
your own or whether turned over to you to be 
carried forward. 

Arrangement as discussed here can take place 
only after (he idea becomes definite* supported 
by such facts as will lend themselves piotorially. 
You will begin to see how all the essentials are 
interdependent with one another and are all 
directed toward a single purpose. It is important 
to have the poses fairly well conceived in rough 
form, The setting, if any, should also be decided 
upon. At this early stage we begin to think about 
pattern and tonal arrangement. Some artists start 
with the figures and action, and develop a setting 
with them; while some even start with abstract 
patterns, adjusting die figure to the pattern. It 
matters little how you arrive at good design. You 
may go at it differently each time; the Important 
thing is the conception of your picture. The ar¬ 
rangement and design s houId be considered care¬ 
fully. There is no law governing arrangement; you 
must simply do what you think looks best after 
trying several arrangements and selecting the one 
you feci is most suitable. Personally, I Like to start 
with a design first and adhere to it as much as 
possible. 





The one advantage m making an absfri 
pattern arrangement first is that it may s 
so much of the rest of the picture. You get 
from these abstractions as you try them out. 
example, you have a dark pattern here. It 
suggest that you use a figure in a dark 
the pattern is of a certain shape, it may su 
some accessory* or some unit to go in the sub 
The pattern may even suggest the lighting, a 
arrangement of figures* or shadow, a win 
hill* or what not, so long as it is an into 
design. Any subject not limited in the begi 
to certain material or copy should afwa 
worked out in miniature roughs for tonal 
ment. May 1 say that the reason for the !ai 
this essential arrangement iti our everyday 
because it is not sufficiently considered by 
artist. 1 Te lias a thing and copies it and puts 

thing around it and calls it a job. Admi 
subjects arc not given latitude in this respect, 
can do at least the best you can* if only 
placement of your material. 

The most important element in your work* " 
the thing that moves you ahead fastest, is the= 
ceptlon of your subjects* and it is therefore 
while to give it the time it deserves. You 
exerdse your inventive faculty if you would 
truly e\cel. The more jobs you leave it out of, 
longer the journey. 

Thumb through a magazine. Put a chock on 

p ■ 

illustrations that seem to appeal to you 
including photos or anything else. Now go 
and with a piece of tracing paper rough 
mass arrangement evident in the ones you 
You are really subconsciously partial to g 
sign and arrangement, and so is everybody. 
Design is the one way to get away from the 
nary. We all think we can’t design* but som 
we do. Often design comes by seizing uporij 
accidental. We seem to get “hunches,” and 
arc days when we design better. All we can 
to adapt the units which we have to work wi 
pleasingly as possible. 
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I S BASED ON ONE OF THE PREVIOUS ROUGHS 


FftEVlOU; ROUGH 


TURNING TH|= FKRlREF AROUriP Af EXPERIMENT, 


LOfL OP, I^PRO^ED 


0EJT e£CAU/E OF 0&SiC\ NL STOi *.y Co nCE N YAAlfiB 


CRET AND PARK AREA! TOGETHER XO THAT 
THE PICTURE [/ BALANCED AN1? f POTT E D 

fNTE.R e/t ingly 


THEjTE RQUCHf ARE FROM 
THE UVOUT PAP ANO SHOW MOW ONE CAN £*- 

PGRflMe.NT WITH POfEJ. IT WOULD HOW I3£ 
MUCH EASIER TO PROCEED WITH THE MODELS 
HAVINCJ A CLEAR APPROACH IN MIND. TH£ 
RRfT ROUGH If fELDOM UUJ"T RIGHT. 





EMBELLISHMENT 


Embellisliment as applied here is the carrying 
forward to completion of the preliminary material 
you have worked out. You now seek to give your 
conception actuality. For youv figures, you will 
go to life for character, good drawing, and the 
things which lend reality. For the tonal qualities 
of form, go to real form. For the effects of light 
and shadow you should look first at existing light 
and shadow. Set up your image in real life as far 
as possible. The mental image you have been 
playing with must be made consistent with truth 
if the thing you do is to have that "quality of 
existence” without which your work is bound to 
suffer. It is no easier to fake the truth in art than 
anvwhere else. 

Every subject is* of course* an individual prob¬ 
lem, and should be approached For its own possi¬ 
bilities. Some subjects seem to call for a specific 
medium, or even a specific technique. Some 
should be treated delicately and others with great 
vitality. Herein lies the charm of embellishment. 
That artist is so much greater who can change 
pace, give a mood to his work, treat one thing 
tenderly and another with power and impact. 
That is my main reason for devoting so much of 
this book to a variety of approach. You can keep 
your work out of a rut, and ever new and inviting. 
Coupled with the variety of mediums and tech¬ 
nique at your disposal, you have different keys 
of values, different kinds of light, such as soft, dif¬ 
fused, or brilliant and sharp. You have the strong 
intensities of light to shadow, with little reflected 
light, or the airy luminosity of the higher relation¬ 
ships, with much lighting of the shadows. You 
have pure and intense color schemes, tonal color 
schemes, and soft rebated schemes. You have the 
possibilities of line treatment, tone treatment, or 
a combination of the two. There is really so much 
to work with in die way of approach if we will 
but think. If you find yourself working in one 
medium only, doing the same things with it every 


day, you badly need to explore the wealth 4| 
things at your disposal. There is enough to speniff 
a lifetime of experiment. Do not believe youa 
approach is something narrowly limited. It isonra 
limited by keeping it so. 

When you are fairly well decided upon whil 
you would like to do with a subject, and you lia m 
spent some good thought over your roughs,!® 
get out your camera and work intelligently win 
it. You can make it work for you in expressiia 
your thoughts, rather than the other way round 
of your simply accepting what it tells you. I 
If you can get your models interested by slioa 
iug them the preliminary roughs and explaining 
the story, they will do better work. Let them art 
out the idea before vou click the shutter. You cm 
get enthusiastic support from them by let™ 
them know how important they are to the suoda 
of this effort, I 

I personally prefer the miniature type of cam¬ 
era. using the regular 35 mm. film. 1 like the pal 
chromatic or color-corrected types of film. T Ijfrl 
lieve it is best for the artist to learn to take hfcow 
pictures rather than to depend on the commerce 
variety, because the right lighting is so impor¬ 
tant. I do not like to argue with a man who knon 
his business in his own field but cannot under- 
stand that the artist’s approach may be somethin 
else. I prefer very simple lighting to preserve™ 
form, and its hard for those fellows not to wm 
to insert half a dozen lights. It’s even harder-9 
explain that such copy is not worth a damn to th: 
artist who is form-conscious, and that those lights 
break up the very beauty that a good drawing or 
painting depends upon. * 

Make every effort that is humanly possible 1 
get all the form you are going to paint, register! 
in the pictore you take. Form is registered 
when one light shines upon the .same area or h 9 
face. Two lights oil the same area are hound 4) 
destroy the solidity of the planes, I 
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USING THE CAMERA TO < 

Anyone working with a camera experiences 
Certain diaappoint™ent at times whim a subject 
(hat looked so beautiful while you were taking ft 
Appears quite different in the black-and-white 
bto. Much of the loss is color and value as the 
tyesces it Mitch, too, is lost because the camera 
esnet sec in the same proportions and perspee- 
ve as do the two human eves. The three-dimen- 
nal effect is gone except in the ease of a s (e re - 
Kcon camera. Objects diminish in size by 

r 

iSOn of distance much more acutely in tlie lens 
Ikn to the eye. Tins will give a feeling of distor¬ 
tion, especially if the subject has been taken at 
fclosc range. The values you get arc the res all of 
die Actinic qualities of the light and film and may 
m quite different from the way you saw (hem. 
ings that appeared so colorful and brilliant 
ve a wav of going quite dead. Then there is the 
vetpowisriug array of sharp detail, which has not 
softn es s as sc e n by i h e e ve. 

For the foregoing reasons it is much better, 
en making black-and-white copv, tn choose 
fangs for a variety of value rather than color, 
at is why your small pattern arrangements 
M be well worked out beforehand. Get the 
d of values in back of and around your model 
hid out in your tone plan. Have on hand a very 
fit drape, one of light tone, a middle tone, a 
ktouc, and a black. Pin up such drapes behind 
r model so that the right values come to the 
Eedges on the model according to your com- 

■-J 1 -■ 

ition. If the 1 head is to he against Jack, put it 
insl dark in your copy. The values in a head 
par different according to the value they are 
against. The same values may appear dark 
gainsE light, or light against dark. 

If you intend to show something against a light 
ce, or as looking into the light, about the only 
y you can get good copy without fogging your 
gatiieis to throw a strong lighten a white back¬ 
end and then pose the figure against it. being 
aneful to keep that light off the fig lire. a Till i.r 
|g}it of lower intensity can then be thrown on the 
igure, keeping it low enough to hold the mass of 


the darker values of the figure against die light. 
Strong lights placed too dose to the model “burn” 
your negative to dead white in the print. Move 
them back, since you cannot sen ire such bril¬ 
liancy any]iow, because nothing can he lighter 
than the white of your printing paper. 

Unless you want very intense contrast of lijdit 

r t P 

and shadow', as for instance sonic copy for a black- 
and-white line fJl ■awhig, it is usually necessary in 
indoor photography to lighten your shadows with 
a "fill fu” light, daylight, or some manner of re¬ 
flected light. The duoresoent lights arc good for 
this, since they do not make sharp east shadow 
wit!liti the shadow, which docs not happen in na¬ 
ture*. If your subject is supposed to be outdoors, 
by all means go outdoors to take it. Nature sets 
up perfect values and relationships. 

Clippings seldom work out from a lighting and 
value relation si lip when you are trying to asso¬ 
ciate the mute rial from one clipping into another, 
Lighting must be consistent throughout a good 
picture, and the chances are slim that two dips 
will have anything like the same lighting. This is 
the main reason for securing your own “props” 
whenever possible. Starting with a dip which has 
a distinct lighting, you can always adjust the light¬ 
ing in your photos to correspond when you pre¬ 
pare further material that imist appear along with 
the material in the clip. 

Get the rig]it costume if possible. Material is 
very hard to lake, especially folds, as you prob¬ 
ably already know. If it is not possible, get a cos¬ 
tume as near to what you need as you can. at least 
so that you won’t have to fake the material, form, 
or drape. Tire pattern of the costume can be 
changed more cosily than the forms. 

U is wonderful practice to take some interiors, 
d ] a w th cm in pencil, and then introduce figures 
of your own into the subject. Study the interior 
For its lighting and then try to suggest a consistent 
lighting on the figures. In this way you got the 
“foci" of what happens to figures set into a defi¬ 
nite environment under prescribed conditions of 
lighting and space. 
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Here is a simple prop for the illustrator who 
draws from photos. It is easy to build and of 
tremendous help in drawing in good proportion. 
Build the screen in three wings or four,, at a height 
above the average camera shot. It can be made of 
beaver board or any light wallboard that can be 
painted white. Use thin black lines to mark off the 
square feet as shown in the illustration. Such a 
screen will also provide a good surface over which 
drapes can be thrown or onto which they can he 
thumb tucked. Then the drapes may be taken 
down and an automatically scaled photogra 
taken of the subject. This gives you at once com¬ 
plete information for setting a figure into a com¬ 
position. As we know, every figure should be re¬ 
lated to an eye level. You can always determine 
the eye level in your photo by turning one of the 
end wings toward the camera. The eye level will 
he on a fine where the lines of the side wing con¬ 
verge to a point. (See Drawing.) It is simpler 
to find the line on the side screen that appears 
to be most nearly horizontal. 




I i your rough or copy determines an eye level, 
then set your camera up to a similar height. (See 
Perspective, Part I.) It must be dear that the ma¬ 
terial from two photographs having different eye 
cannot be set into the same picture with¬ 
out adjustment and appear correct. Many art¬ 
ists continue to disregard the simple rule that the 
horizon must cut across all similar figures stand¬ 
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ing on the same ground plane in the same place, 
or at the same distance up on the figure from the 
ground level. So if you know the horizon of your 
copy would cut across the figure at the shoulders, 
then set the camera at the line at the level of her 
should^ ?rs, and make sure it cuts all figures of your 
composition relatively. Should a figure be sitting 
at a certain distance beneath the horizon, then all 
sitting figures would bear the same relation to it. 

s creen now gives you the rela¬ 
tive size of your subject throughout, making it 
easy to determine the proportion of one part to 
another. The squares may be still further sub¬ 
divided on the photo, and you can lay out a set 

on your drawing by which you can. 



f the figure proportionately. Since these an 
laid out in feet, you can also measure approxi¬ 
mately the dimensions of material in your clip¬ 
pings to malce the figure the right proportion j| 
be within such an environment, I 

For your information, the average chair seatl 
eighteen inches off the floor, or one and one half 
of our blocks. Table height is about twenty-own 
to thirty inches, or about two and a half squajja 
high, A standing girl is about five and one half 
blocks and a man sir. This will be dear to vn 


only if you understand perspective; as \ liave 
already warned you, without that knowledge vow 
are only handicapping your future opportunities 
All drawing is proportion and measurement 
first, and a statement of spaces and contour. T9 
scaling screen will help yon in that,, though then 
is nothing so good as training your eyes to dis¬ 
tances and relative sizes. With some artists it 


comes easily, others take considerable time tea 
it, and some unfortunately never are able to J 
it, f fence all the artificial means of pantagrapfl 
projectors, and other devices. But with the scaling 
screen, you still are doing the drawing and train¬ 
ing yourself at the same time. You can use it with¬ 
out undermining your natural abilitv or creatfin 
ness, and therefore it has a place here. I 
Most artists are fairly good carpenters, but tf 
you cannot build such a screen yourself, it would 
be wise to have one made, which can be done 
quite reasonably. The screen serves other u$$j9 
purposes about a studio, such as shutting 
normal background when you are 
directly from a model The drawings on the next 
page should clarify the use of this screen. I 
The scaling screen amounts to about the sail 
thing as squaring off a study for enlargement,|| 

■I 

all artists have been doing since art began. We 
have substituted the photo, to a large extent, fa 
the preliminary studies of the Old Masters, who 
perhaps might have used such short cuts also, had 
they been available. The main thing is not to 
camera habituate us to the least possible 




effort. We must exercise Our drawing seu$G ur 



eventually lose it. 


another. The squares may be still further sub¬ 
divided on the photo, and you can lay out a set 
of squares on your drawing by which you can 



let the camera habituate us to the least possiti 
effort. We must exercise our drawing sense 
eventually lose it. 
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I AM TQRRY TO UP-TBT THE THEORY THAT ANY PHOTO 
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■/TRUE, AND EXACT B£CAUJ£ JT> A PHOTO. 


DRAWING TO AVOID PHOTOGRAPHIC DIS TORTION 


e 


Perhaps the examples of photographic distor- ■ 
tion I have given you may seem a bit exaggerated 
and obvious, Pot I assure you that compared to 
the way we sec things in life, there is much yet to 
be done in camera lenses. Since the miniature 
amera has such a proportionately large lens in 
relation to the pictorial film area, it cuts down dis¬ 
tortion greatly. But the examples here were taken 
with the best of cameras and lenses of that typc h 
proving distortion is still possible when working 
too close. There is distortion in the average photo 
which is not obvious, but which, if followed too 
closely, gives that photographic look to your 
work. When the squares in your scaling screen do 
not register as squares in your photo, it proves 
that distortion exists and that this distortion is 
affecting the subject as much as the lines on the 
sealing screen. 

C7> 

Drawing directly from life wilt always be the 
soundest approach artistically, for it takes on a 
quality of proportion you never can get with the 
single lens of a camera. I do not know enough 
about optics to explain why things at a short dis¬ 
tance from the line diminish faster or get smaller 
than they do in the same distance from the eye. 
There are such things as telescopic lenses, wide- 
angle lenses, and so forth, that are more nearly 
true in this respect, but when we have such per¬ 
fect instruments as our own eyes., why should we 
not train them to do the work in every case where 
it is possible? I grant that at times we must catch 
fast movement, expressions, or poses too diffh 
cult to hold long enough to draw. Then let us 
use the camera, 

I wish to make clear that because a photo was 
taken from life, it must not be assumed that it is 
a perfect interpretation of life. It is not perfect 
from the standpoint of contour, perspective, or 
tonal value. If a perfect duplication of what the 
eve sees were possible, it still would not he art. So 
perfect duplication of a photo on the part ol the 
artist cannot be construed as art. Individual crea¬ 
tiveness must play some part; organization and 
design, accentuation and subordination, the qual¬ 
ities of tone and individual technique, and the 


emotional qualities, must be present to make it 
art. Otherwise we could be content just to goon 
clicking shutters. Again 1 want to impress upon 
tire voung artist that art is nr it necessarily a framed 
picture hanging in a museum or a private collec-J 
tion. Art is all around us, for art is the expression, 
in one way or another, of individual concept. Thu 
smallest and cheapest commercial drawing can 
he art if it has those qualities. Art is not imitation 

_L 

nor duplication, and that is why the mechanical 
camera can never become a means of producing 
art. Art must flow through the camera, not into it; 
it starts behind it, not out in front. 1 

I have pointed out these faults of the crimen 
here and elsewhere so that you may watch fat 
them and recognize them. I do not quarrel volt 
its limitations, for there is no question that it is 
a marve Ions instrument. But I do insist that sincei 
these limitations exist, they should be made 
known to the student, Photographs cannot be 
considered an easy way out of good draftsman¬ 
ship. nor in any sense a substitution for it. Ik 
camera should bo a part of your equipment, (Tffl 
projector is another matter, and I hesitate to en¬ 
dorse it in the same degree, although I can 
dispute its value when exact and minute 

copy becomes necessary. But when it 
merely a crutch, with so much potential loss 
individuality at stake, I would prefer to see 
thrown out the window,) 1 

You may he sure every figure will photograph: 
somewhat shorter and thicker through the uuddk 
than it really is. The proportion of the head and 
shoulders at one end of the body ami the le 
feet at the other will not photograph truly 
case of a standing figure unless at considers!) 
more distance than we usually set the cauncjs* 
Always remember that the camera is total ly i 
partial to the good and had in front of it, with m 
selection or discrimination. The photograph i 
only ;i record of an instant. For this it is valtiah 
Without a well-developed ability to draw, i 
can copy distortion without realizing it, aotj 
unconsciously add a photographic look vM 
breaks down other good qualities. 
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DRAMATICS 


|l By the time you arc ready for the aid of the 
camera in dramatic interpretation you have given 
(very other consideration to your subject You 
bve a fairly dear idea of what you want. You 
kve'an action or gesture in mind, or a particular 
fcdal expression. Now let us talk about the actual 
dramatic interpretation, 

A model is usually one of two extremes, Either 
sne has difficulty in acting at all, or Is inclined to 
ttveract, getting a little grotesque with her dra¬ 
matic sense, We may borrow the first principle of 
gwd acting from the dramatic schools* That is 
flw unwritten law of naturalness. On atural- 
flgss can carry conviction, and it marks the best 
factor. If tins principle is true on. the stage or 
it is also true in illustration. The action or 
.motion should be carried completely through the 
j]Jgyr@ in th e whole pose a nd no l expresse d j us t by 

flaking faces, or 'mugging,” as they call it in 
motion pictures. 

There is a good rule in dramatics that the actor 
should never look at the audience as long as tin ere 
any action going on, especially when other 
ictarsareon the stage. The invisible "fourth wall" 
Separating players from audience lends reality 
;toihe play; you become lost in the story, totally 
unconscious of yourself. If the actor looks at you, 
ytfti fed a certain self-conscious ness t something 
'He being caught looking into a window of a 
place where you do not normally belong. Your 
reaction is that the actor is acting at you rather 

X 1- / 

fen being a part of a story wholly separate From 
you, So let us make a rule. If the reader is not part 
$fthe dramatic action, never let a character look 
at him , 

New we take die other extreme, Suppose we 
wnt to make a direct appeal to the observer. In 
that case the reverse is true. The character looks 
directly at you, with the intention of making you 
1: self* conscious to the appeal in mind. Everybody 
^remembers James Montgomery Flaggs poster 
"Uncle Sam Wants You,” the finger as well as the 
pointed straight at you. It was tremendously 
[fffcclive, Therefore this principle is used in ad¬ 
vertising when character-to-reader attention is 
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demanded, A pretty girl may be handing you a 
glass of beer from a poster, a charity appeal might 
have a head looking at you, saying, "Will you do 
your part?” This is called "direct" appeal. 

Overacting is worse than not enough. Agoniz¬ 
ing over a trivial matter, or exploding with joy 
over a toothpaste, is just not natural or in good 
taste, and the response could be negative, To get 
at (he most telling dramatic effect, one has sim¬ 
ply to think of what lie would do himself or what 
any normal intelligent and well-bred person 
would do, Tliere is not one set of manners for life 
and another for the stage, screen, or illustration; 
they all are based upon a convincing interpreta¬ 
tion of life, If bad manners are the basis of the 
story, I Iron that is something else* 

Underacting may be analyzed as "stiffness,’ 
This actually menus rigidity of body, face, and 
action. So the next law of good dramatics is utter 
rd fixation, The only tension present must arise 
from the emotional situation In the story, People 
are stiff only when dead or frightened. Hence the 
expression of 'being scared stiff,” or the slang ref¬ 
erence to a corpse as a "stiff." Never let a model 
pose "straight all over"—that is, with head in a 
straight line on shoulders that make a T with her 
line of vision, no bending of spine, or turning of 
hips* and with tire weight resting equally on both 
feet, 11 you have not told her the drama you want, 
that is invariably what she will do. Drop a 
shoulder, twist her, turn a hip, bend a knee, get 
her as relaxed as possible, Sitting poses straight 
in a chair with feet and knees together and arms 
doing the same tiling on each side can be insuffer¬ 
ably stiff. Its up to you to get that quality out 
of the model, and that is the reason for planning 
poses in advance. 

Act it out as you would on the stage or as if 
yon ware a director* for that is what vou really 

* wf f 

are. Otherwise you will transmit such stiffness to 
your work* and no matter how well you draw and 
paint, nobody will forgive you for it. Believe me, 

I know. Pay especial attention to the hands: make 
them express the emotion of the face, make them 
belong in some way to the story* 




ejecti\e. Ihereiofe this principle is used in ad- them express the emotion of the lace 7 make them 
fTErtising when character-to-rea^Ier attention fer belong in some way to the story* 
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USE YOUR CAM! RA TO CATCH EMOTION AND EXPRESSION 





















STUDYING THE CHARACT ER 
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THERE IS NO END TO FACIAL EXPRESSION AND CHARACTER 
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Emotional gesture is a very subtle and individ¬ 
ual tbing. It stands to reason tb;it you are not 
going to be on hand to catch the genuine uncon¬ 
scious and unaffected emotion very often. It is 
something that for the most part is going to be 
manufactured to suit the occasion. You will find 
that a great deal of it must come from yourself, 
working through Ihemodel and the camera. This 
is a technique used by many motion picture direc- 
tors, I find out till'd if you are not self-conscious in 
acting tilings out for the model, she in turn will 
not he as self-conscious in acting for you. Above 
all, do not in any way ridicule or belittle your 
models* efforts. If they do not at first succeed in 
transmitting the mood and expression, tell them 
encouragingly that they "almost have it.’ Repeat 
the performance again, talking about the feeling 
you have about the situation, never about what 
they are doing with their features. If you want 
the eyebrows lifted do it with your own, saying, 
H, Yon urc more anxious, more alarmed—you are 
Mrs, Potter of the story, wondering and fearing 
what has happened to her daughter/" It is never 

"Raise your 

If you have a radio or phonograph about, try 
to have some music going akin to the mood you 
want. You can also set the emotional tempo by 
mid mg 

her read it to you. She then instinctively becomes 
a part of it, 

A gj^trlv nervous temperament is characteris¬ 
tic of so many young girls, and this is tin 1 hardest 
mood to combat to catch dramatic expression. 
Once you let the giggling start, it grts worse. The 
best way to make them snap out of it is to say: 
"Now look, Miss So-and-so, this is no Funny busi- 
ness. It's a matter of bread and butter, a job fur 
you and one for me, I picked you from a long list 
of models because 1 think you have what it takes, 
and there isn't time to start all over with some¬ 
body else. Let’s get this thing light. Forget the 
giggles.” 

The other type, who cannot smile genuinely 
when It Is needed, is another problem. Nothing 
falls: so Hat as an artificial smile. The best thing 


the copy or story aloud. If possible, let 


a simple 


eyebrows, please/’ 







to do in that case is to walk away from your cam- 
era, not letting her know her smile is e 
less. Get a cigarette, offer her one, 
thing funny. The main thing is to transmit an 
and ft can he easily done. You are really the 
and the model is the medium, just as 
your paints and materials, through whom yx 
create drama and characterization. You can t 
at her with a "dead pan" face and tell her to SBiilr 
It makes the difference between an average 
.1 one with that indefinable spark. Tedmtafl 
an expression is nothing more than form 
light, halftone, and shadow on it. But the 




who will look at your picture sees a face, In 
and expressive. 

Imagination is contagious, mood is conta 
and the spirit behind a picture is ninety per 
of the picture. You can be alert for dram 
time. Watch what people do, watch tln'ir 
their eyes and mouths, their unconscious 
It is amazing, the changes that can come into 
single face, and how expressions become cisw- 
elated with thoughts. It is not a bad plan to mat* 
a lot of self-posed expressions in a mirror, 
shoot them with your camera. Find out 
makes one expression dour, another elated, nr* 
horrified, and another frightened. All is a su 
movement of the facial forms and lines. fry 
to draw ll face that does not seem to be thi 
something. 

Expression is very hard to capture when 
ing from life, but if you can keep the sitter in- 
spired and interested you can get it. I huT 
large mirror on casters that can be set up beh 
me so when 1 am working directly from t 
model, sin- can watch the pnigress of the painti 
This eliminates the tediousness of the long 
of silting still. This seems especially to int 
men, and elderly people who like to sit anyway 
but at the same time like to have something 

occupy them. 

Perhaps (bis may help to convince you that 
you arc important to your picture. You arc in 
relation to every part of your work. It is the not 
result of many things, and most of them an* 
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falls so Hat as ait artificial smile. The host tiling result of many things, ami most of t lit it are you. 
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/ 1 NCE DRAW INC? EXPRE//- 
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ATTEMPT TO FAKE IT* CATCH 
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LOSS AND CAIN IN BACKGROUNDS 


Often the question comes up as to whether or 
not a background is advisable. Since this concerns 
both the camera and the painted subject, a few 
suggestions here might help, 

There are good arguments on both sides of the 
problem, the difficult being mostly In tile deci¬ 
sion as to when a background is better and when 
it is not. For the best answer we must look to the 
subject itself, 

A subject cut out or vignetted against a flat 
white background, provided that background is 
kept simple and uncluttered by other units, has 
a tremendous advantage. White space is often 
more telling on a page than tone. It makes a de¬ 
sign of white area to support other design in the 
pictorial unit. It isolates the important material 
50 that it can be seen easily. White space is often 
referred to as breathing space/' It is not often 
tha t on a magazi ne page, ei the r for story i 1 lus Li a- 
ticm or for advertising, the artist may be liberal 
with whitespace. In the first place, space is expen¬ 
sive oti any page and it is something like asking 
a merchant to put but a single product in his 
window, when he has fifty to sell But a single 
product well displayed in a window would prob¬ 
ably cause more comment and get more atten¬ 
tion than the fifty all displayed together. 

An argument against cutting away the back¬ 
ground is that much of the three-dimensional 
quality may be lost. The subject gets a "pasted 
on" look and sticks to the picture plane without 
any feeling of recession. There is no doubt that a 
feeling of depth draws I lie eye into a subject, just 
as the eye is instinctively drawn to a mirror, a 
window, an open door, or even a hole in the 
ground or walk The subject, if cut out with a 
sharp hard contour all around, may make the eye 
conscious of the edge at the expense of the form; 
a certain cheapness may result when tile subject 
is taken away from its normal relationship with 
its setting. Such hardiness may seem out of place 
and irritating. A "scissors” type of edge has no 
place in art. 

It follows, then, that ii you keep the two ex¬ 
tremes in mind, much can be done in cither case 
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to seize upon the advantages and to alle 
disadvantages. 

The first thing we should look into is 
within the subject which is to be cut out 
A distinct gain or loss of vitality may he 
expected result if no thought is given these' 
ues. If what wc arc cutting out is already 
with only delicate greys and darks to sup 
whites, the result will f>e negative on a 
background. Going back to our four basic 
plans, we recall that the greatest vitality is 
in the four basic tones. On the next page the 
at the top distinctly loses in punch and vital! 
being placed against a white background, 
light in itself, tlie subject drops the lower 
the inuch-nceded value scale, having no 
blacks for contrast. I should say that the 
heat! has about four times the punch when 
placed against the dark background, whi 
creases the attention value and gives depth 
subject. 

The head at the bottom ol the page will 
the reverse. It is soft and grey in its envi 
of grey background; distinct gain in vi 
evident by placing the same head against 
What we have done hern is the same thirty 
did in iiie first instance, that of completing 
value range to take in the whole scale from 
to white. This becomes middle tone and 


against white, whereas the iirst hr cm in¬ 
tone and light against dark. Both, then, a 
plish the same purpose. 

As far as the cut-out, pasted-nu effect is 
ccrncd, much can lie done by the artist to 
some soft edges, or to carry the white 
ground into the subject in some way. Thus 
subject tan become “interlaced" with its 
ground as all good vignettes and drawings 

So the subject does determine what 
done, and knowledge of these facts 
ample basis for a good decision. This little pi 
lem will come up to greet you many times o 
you know how to solve it, you will often be 
a bled to make a striking thing out of some 
that otherwise would he quite ordinary. 
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tivitlos in inind,, much can be done in either case 


that otherwise would he quite ordinary. 
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Many students become totally confused by 
being lold at one time never to fake and at another 
to nsr their imagination. The subject is worth 
discussion here, Pictures* to lie creative* call for 
imagination; yet the things that make pictures 
great are their adherence to the laws of Nature 
■likI truth* 1 iliitik the confusion can be cleared up 
and a workable basis of approach secured. 

Pictures may be conceived from many sources. 
Sometimes the subject is something that has been 
bid < mi before 1 is in I ift.- that we recognize :is being 
a subject and one which we would like to 
another time a picture may be conceived to ti li a 
need, with nothing but the imagination to start 
with. Sometimes a picture is an occurrence that 
can be dramatized and set forth. Or a picture may 
be a record of something that to u.s is beautiful 
and worth preserving for all to sec. Sometimes a 
picture is a message to reach others where words 
fail. Sometimes it might lie just a design that has 
its own intrinsic beauty* jis would a flue piece of 
jewelry or other example of craftsmanship. There 
is Such great latitude in art, 

I would say that we ‘Take” things only when 
we are starting. It is the beginning of the setting 
down of the things in olii imagination. We are try¬ 
ing to pu 11 something out of a state of nonexist¬ 
ence into actuality. So when we "fakr" si figure, 
it is to a purpose* We ;jto taking the fastest means 
of capturing the thing in mind. Once the idea is 
established, we 
the original conception to life by working from a 
live model or other reality. 

Whether it is faking or not depends upon what 
the artist is going Lifter. He should not attempt 
to fake the effect of light on form But I would 
say that if lie is trying to work out a pattern and 
arrangement* he should not always accept thing? 

they are. He must decide whether what he is 
doing calls for a literal statement of fact or not. 
He must look for facts and use them at his dis¬ 
cretion , uni just because they are facts* The artist 
has the privilege of sifting and sorting the wealth 
he has to work with. He cannot use it all, nor does 
he want it all. If wo honestly think we 









the effect we want without use 1 nf model nrnatifft 

■ ^ 

then by all means r say to do it. I believe intftl* 
ing most of the preliminary work-ccnnpcrij 
sketches and so forth—without material h* I 
bel ieve the finished tiling is more likely tobecit 
ative* Then we can go get the facts we need to 
apply where we feel the need* Wo also liavtfB 
means of gathering nil the facts first, in 
from life* photos* outdoor color sketches, pencil 
sketches, etc. From these we may do t 
thing without further reference to them* 
jug in our minds what we have learned midst'' 1 .: 
it down from the imagination. You would nm 
hr faking a figure after the same thing had t 
worked out from fact, even if you burled your 
studies. Either way is perfectly sound. 

The point is. il you know a (hin^ well ciioli 
you me not Tuki ng." A man who knows 
can pu tut One in the Jikirs and not be r am 
man who knows horses can paint them in acti 
And if we know the figure, we are not redly hi 
iiLg. We arc setting down the culmination of 
great deal of study, Faking is truly 
we do not know what we are doing. If we do 
know what the form is. we cannot hope to 
it correctly. 

Color may come purely from the imaginatfm 
and, so long as the value and relationship! 
good, may lie even more beautiful (him in lift. I 
do not consider that faking. That is understand!^ 

color. ■ 

Not long ago a student brought ids drawings iH 
me and exhibited a great deal of pride over if|j 
fact that lie had ‘ drawn everything out of hij ^ 
head/' Considering his work from that stand¬ 
point, it would call for considerable praise, 
notwithstanding his heroic attempt to hr what 
thought was purely original, the drawings 
not done well enough to stand up against a pH 
of really good draftsmanship. He could not hi 
to compete with those who are taking every 
vantage of model and copy, for Ik: could not k 
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can get man who used a mode), but i t would be inevital 



ho want it 


1. If wo honestly think wo can got man who used a model, but ii would bemevitam 
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NEVER GUESS WHEN YOU CAN FIND OUT 
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utie would ldiic out ilfjiliiist him. Perhaps a 
?1f-1 aught man should be given a great deal more 
»dit than a university graduate. But how we 
' things is of less importance than [lie ultimate 
of what we do. In the final analysis the 

Jgy / 

lit lies only in the achievement. 

HHubest artist does not fake if there is any 

iblc way to avoid it, because he has [earned 

the truth itself is better than the semblance 

ith. We are limited at best iu our ability to 

" fttoid the truth, and why burden our work 

BUneeessary bungling? Drawing from life 

!Klt make our work any the less original. Tf 

ve conceived a pose or even photographed 

d made sure that conception is well founded 

;t f the result is none the lens our own. 

Someone had told I his particular student that 

ivkingfroni a photo was cheating. I feel that it 

liTinore cheating than fora carpenter to work 

ia blueprint. It could only lie cheating if the 

envere essentially the property of someone 

< Even then it would be more aptly called 

iMjag. Were he to trace or directly project the 

bolt) onto his drawing surface, 1 can see some 

fertile charge, but using a photo as a source 

finfomiAtion is parallel to a lawyers building 

plus case from his law books. 

■ 

The answer to faking lies clearly in the simple 
wbe not to guess when you can find out. You 
unot argue against the man who has the facts 
;ymi have not. If the subject is to be a repre- 
■ation of truth, it cannot succeed except by 


] 
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must bo remembered that any picture is an 
don to a certain extent, but it is an illusion of 
in In space, with an imparled sense of reality, 
it may he the opposite, a thing not concerned 
reality, a product purely of the imagination, 
latter may in a sense have to be faked f [f we 
Blouse the word), but 1 prefer to think of 
jlsort of approach as something else. To set 
ton one s thoughts can scarcely be construed as 
iabterfuge. VVc could paint our conception of 
it it would be like on the planet Mars. We can 
forms without need of censorship. We can 


can 


invent flora and Fauna, textures, or anything else, 
without being questioned as to our imaginative 
right, E fie only things we need be concerned 
with are the misstatements, things meant to he 
right that through our ignorance are not, We can 
ideal ize T glorify, even distort, lit art, completely 
within our rights as creative people, if our aim is 
individual expression. Whether such liberty is 
accepted by others has no bearing on tint right 
or wrong ol il, fur each lias his l ight to his own 
taste as much as to his own religion. Every change 
from die orthodox may bring about dispute, and 
may lessen the chance of acceptance, But setting 
aside commercial considerations, the individuals 
right to creativeness cannot be disputed. 

The artist may well think of coupling his imag¬ 
ination with fact, using one or the other to best 
advantage. It is certain that art lies in the imag¬ 
ination as much as or more than it does in fact. 
To deal only with fact would be to base our 
thinking at the camera level. 

If imagination can be cloaked with reality, it 
would seem the logical manner of approaching 
the realistic-minded, so that through this reality 
\vc may carry them into our imagination. If, on 
the other hand, we give something totally impos¬ 
sible to their own imagination, we can hardly ex¬ 
pect acceptance. We then have the choice of 
working only to please ourselves* or of seeking 
some new means of understanding on their part. 
There is nothing to stop us, for example, from 
such innovations as Gauguin painted on his trop¬ 
ical island, if we are willing to segregate ourselves 
from society. 

Perhaps Newton s laws were a departure* hut 
a departure conceived in truth. A steam engine 
was unheard of, but based on fundamental fact. 
Its merit became a thing of purpose and value. 
That is the way f like to think of the right kind 
of imagination in art. Faking" is not the word 
ior it. Perhaps the best guide i.s to ask yourself 
whether the truth that you feel inwardly i.s more 
than you see visually. When you are convinced 
that imagination is greater than fact, by all means 
use it 
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THE ORIGINALITY IS WITHIN 1 HE CONCEPTION 
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A SINCLE LIGHTING WORKS OUT BEST 
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T1 IE I’LAM OF WORKING UP A QUESTIONNAIRE 


There is nothing that is quite so difficult for 
the artist as to sit down before a blank sheet of 
paper or canvas and produce an idea. Ideas have 
a way of seemingly coming from nowhere, or us 
the result of an experience or other suggestion. 
But there is at least a proved way which can lead 
one to ideas, by directing the mind into appro¬ 
priate chainLrIs of thought and by first conceiving 
a purpn.se, then attempting to meet that purpose. 
An idea without a purpose would seem more or 
less inane and ill conceived at best, let ns seek 
the purpose, and the idea will follow in its wake. 

Assuming that intelligent questions will evoke 
intelligent answers* we can begin with a ques- 
tionnaire. 'l ake a sheet of paper and down the left 
margin write every word that you can think of 
that might be the beginning of a question, or even 
a group of words that would I k? the start of a ques¬ 
tion. Let ms assume we are searching for ways and 
means to advertise a product, Till in every con¬ 
ceivable question you could ask about the prod¬ 
uct. When you can think of no more, then 
ceed to answer your own questions, or at least 
try to grl the information that would answer 
them. Your subject, the theme and its pictorial 
presentation, is invariably hidden in the answers. 
This is a means of developing facts, and when you 
haw the facts they are tangible tilings to work 
with. Illustration of tangible facts becomes com- 
paralively easy. It is a means of taking abstract 
thought into concrete thought. 

Facts bring up mental images. If I say the 
product makes one healthy, you conjure up in 
vour mind a picture of health. If 1 say the product 

makes one active, vou think of activity in one form 

■ ^ ■« 

or another. So that is the way the questionnaire 
works. Now yonv pencil lias something to get busy 
over. Little suggestions begin in evolve out of the 


answers 


In the fictitious and sample questionnaire I 
shall give you here, I have purposely taken a 
product which offhand would seem anything but 
inspiring or romantic* just a hmik o! plain cheese. 
In my answers I found myself continually hut un¬ 
consciously stressing energy. So suppose we take 
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energy us our theme. What are ils pnssihili 
New questions come to mind. Who of tho 
is most in need of energy and vi 
come down to hard facts, Dad’s energy! 
important, since the welfare of the w 
depends upon him, Now, is 
theme in a woman's magazine? I believe so, si 
any wife is instinctively interested in kee 
husband well and healthy. In fact, here lies 
rather new and different approach, Uyuthulcw 
tmsi to die material usually associated wl) 
magazines, our series must attract consfcbj 
attention and interest. 

Now how can wc show new energy forE| 
Suppose we show a little insert of Dad ns liei 
to be, and a big picture of how he is 
big picture be full of action. From one ansff 
find he lius energy to spare." Fine! Now wet 
of showing energy lo spare. How about pin 
ball with the kids, when he used tomopeinalL 
mock? Maybe he is springing past us on bl¬ 
ur out-hiking the kids—even pushing the V 
buggv, Now we have something to wfirk aiA 
and ideas begin to take shape. Copy falls inti 
line with the theme and we are all set. So I 
you (lie series of layouts on page 213. 

Now suppose we get the react ion from o 
attempt that the fact that the product is a/iWi 
too subordinated, not stressed enough? Howcua; 
the client likes the theme. Can we hold tape 
theme, but sires. 1 ; the product more? That is A 
pie, Wc can show some delicious-looking loot 
and subordinate the figures using them to 
rate the page. We still have something differ* 
Dad can push the lawn mower* Mother the 
uni cleaner. We get out a recipe 
what tastes good if made with cream cheese, 4 ,. 

again we are all srt, 

would be best if done in coke 

since black-and-white food has little appulii 
appeal. Out of the same answers we could bn 
taken other approaches—the fine cattle, 
tary production, the flavor of lh<- cheese, & 
many vitamins and other healthful qualities, 
variety of uses. 
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In my answers I found myself continually l>ut un¬ 
consciously stressing energy. So suppose we take 


manv vitamins and other healthful 
variety of uses. 
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SEARCHING BASIC APPEALS FOR IDEAS 





Here is the almost universal procedure adopted 
b Ii«wtagencies and creative advertising depart- 
iiimEs. Advertisements arc based primarily upon 
JpbgV- Human psychology has him put 
trough such intensive tests that it becomes uei- 
faressary to question the theory of lias it: appeals. 
Bfas been proved beyond a doubt that there are 
latent in all of us hade desires and instincts, and 
ii! when wt* are reached through appeals to 
!!;«c instincts we make certain definite and pre- 
' b table responses, No proof is needed that a nor- 
woinjm wants to be as attractive as possible, 
"■ta business executive wants efficiency. tliat 

w 

\ri as want more Freedom. Along with the 

flogs people like and want, we know the things 

normally irritate them, or from which thev 

■* 

t like [o escape. Such tilings ean also be 
fcntali^d upon by suggesting the avenue of 
-for example, even a partial escape from 
bold drudgery for the average housewife. 
[.Oftpage 215 I have prepared some examples of 
■jflMitais m my be developed from basic appeals, 
■Wtype of appeal is selected first, anil then von 
Bfcglnlothink of wavs that might express it. This 
HlbcTiiost direct and positive way to get reader 
Hftpon.se> arid provides a broad approach to orig- 
uliiv and creativencss. 




Ol'MiUAL APPEALS 


I Each of these might head a whole column, hut 

>d' arc here merely as a jumping-off place 
others. 


Tbc maternal instinct 
Hie instinct of self- 
presmal toi i 
Hkc instinct of pi'u- 

trflicm 

Tlir desire to Jlee 
Tltc instinct nT fear 
Ttiu desire to be free 
Wi pain 

lllie desire to possess 


H. 

9 . 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13 


The desire to .atimet 
Love of praise 
J lie desire to excel 
Pride of ownership 
Tiie desire for atten¬ 
tion 

The desire to domi¬ 


nate 

M. The desire to 
profi t 


As big as we slick to known qualities of the 
in ego, we can't miss by a very great margin. 
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Perhaps here and there might he a mother who 
for some reason does not love her children. But 
since the vast majority do, we cannot go wrong 
with an appeal which touches upon tliat love for 
them. Any way that such a response can bo 
secured is almost sure fire." Tills is true of so 
many basic instincts that no thinkin g man need 
over sav tile ?rc is no basis of approach For creating 
ideas. 1 lie air is full of them when subjects are 
reduced to plain terms of human behavior. 

The variety in humans is largely a variety of 

%-p ■■ r 

experiences and purpose. That wo differ in super¬ 
ficial makeup is of no great importance. One wants 
lo sing, another to dance, and another hi make the 
music, bill all want attention and praise. Tliat a 
man does not carry onl these desires docs not 
mean tliat the basic impulse is not there, for one 
man may only dream of doing while the other 
does it. We have only to look analytically at our 

■ ■ r r 1 

own desires to come fairly close to the other per¬ 
son s. We wish to excel, to shine, and so does he— 
perhaps in a different manner, hut just as much. 
Wc do not like ridicule nor chastisement, and 
neither does he. We resent too much authority: 

p- ■’ 

he also. We bulh have pride. Fie lives much the 
same, eating the same things, enjoying the same 
things, even, in a general way, thinking the same 
things, so Iha.t any basis of approach that would 
create a response in ourselves would very likely 

if 

do the same with him. 

If we will but study carefully our acquaint¬ 
ances, we will have a Fairly good cross section of 
people at large, A gathering in your home will not 
differ greatly from one in mine, except in names 
and personalities, As a group they will act pretty 
much the same If an idea appeals to six out of ten, 
it very likely will appeal to sixty out of a hundred, 
or yon can carry it up to thousands with approxi¬ 
mately the same percentage, presuming that all 
are typical of normal or average people. 

In genera], human emotion is fairly consistent. 
All of us register, as does a thermometer, the highs 
and lows between the extremes of emotion. Thu 
important thing is to draw out the desired emo¬ 
tion by means of basic appeals. 


ncgo h wc can't miss by a very great margin. 


lion by means of basic appeals. 
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At what time 
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Shall 




1 a there 


In what 


Which 
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Because it Is pure and gera-protected 
The man who has no energy. 


applies essential vitawin9* 


All the tlme f if you want to be as$jm 
In many delicious ways- I 

The greatest dairy state* I 

Because of its richness* I 

When tired, it brings energy to spare. 


At meals or between 


Everybody loves it* 


you went to keep up full steam 


Yea* young 


lee, because it’s bo nourishing. 
By all means, for new energy. 

Hot with such flavor end richness. 




All the 


fats are left in* 


-M j CUUL tH i4L 'T wi vh 

+ STa # I 4 * # * « I ■ m * m m m • • V * * * f ■■ * *♦ 


* Fruits, vegetables, and starchs 


tS 


If ^ . ?* ..??? 

Do JU$S . 4kr. .V* l. 


? 

' lou will 


iso re 


ate# 


Hi Aw **•**■¥■*•■****** 


Bow about 


■ a ■ a 


So how 


4a 


a * * ■ 


But what » 


# m> * ■ 


More popular every day 


Children need it 


Easily digested, gives them energy. 
Just ask for it at your grocer r s* 




us 


his name, we will send it. 


Bow much 


Does it 


fl 4f;“ 5 


■ * 


■hi* 


% m m 


higher in price* 


Its airtight germproof 


keeps it fresh until gone 
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No maid. 
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ROUGH IDEAS DEVELOPED FROM THE 
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OAI^Y GOLD 
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WaoocY if ncTmom* gut the approach to the idea/ i//ound. dad/ vitality u- 

'TYTO THt HOME, WHAT HOU/EWfFE WOULD not Q£ iNTEREJT&Df OR WHAT HU/QAl^D? 
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SENTIMENT THE KEYNOTE OF ILLUSTRATION 


Hardly is there a man or woman without senti¬ 
ment* even though it be hidden and masked over 
in defense. Let us assume that no one s life seems 
just a bed of roses. Sentiment is the bulwark that 
we lean upon, that makes us a Vile to take the inev¬ 
itable monotony and commonplace of life in its 
stride. There is maudlin sentiment, of course, and 
sentiment dragged in by the heels. Sentiment can 

be used subtly and with tact and lie made a Ire- 

■' 

nicudous asset; or it can be like waving the flag 
after a bad vaudeville act to get applause that 
is not merited by the performance. Sentiment 
must ling true to be effective. A search lor real 
sentiment will bring up treasures. 

It follows that certain subjects will align them¬ 
selves with certain psychological appeals, another 
word for sentiment. For example, a toilet soap 
associates itself with glamour, freshness — the 
preservation of, or contribution toward, beauty. 
Youth, romance, loveliness, then, is the senti¬ 
mental approach. Switching to a laundry soap, 
wo Slave the sentiment of the home, the maternal 
love expressed in clean, fresh and sweet-smelling 
dresses for tile little girl, Wc have the efficiency 
of the home, the economy of labor, a thousand 
and one instances where the use of plain soap 
expresses sentiment of some kind. Sentiment is 
attached to the cigarette through the pretty girl 
and romance. Another approach is the instinct of 
self-preservation, claiming less irritation to your 
throat; the appeal of quality', claiming the best 
tobacco, and so on. Selling flour would naturally 
be aligned with appetite appeal, tempting food, 
nourishing qualities, and resultant good health. 

Alter a little experience wc find that psychol¬ 
ogy is definitely the basis oi creative ideas. Recog¬ 
nizing the psychological realm to which a product 
belongs becomes almost automatic. Our real 
problem lies iu the presentation. Here are a few 
examples of appeals and approaches: 


Perfume 


Milk 


Romance, allure, seductive¬ 
ness, tile sensuous, sex 
Health, maternal appeal, ap¬ 
petite, borne 


Breakfast food 


Vacuum cleaners 


Medicines 



Hank* 


s \/ atom 


Furniture 


Vigor, health, efficiency for 
work, appetite 
Efficiency, labor saving lime 
for other things 
Freedom from pain, vi 
instinct of survival I 

Security, freedom from \mu 
home, preparedness, pro¬ 
tection I 

Relaxation, efficiency. head 
travel, possession,safety 
Beauty, design, efficiency, I 
homo, pride 


The list can go on hide finitely. Approaching' 
your subject in this way is simply finding wuf 
and means to interpret the various appeals. Thai 
it becomes a matter of co-ordinating the pictorial 
fundamentals to fit the purpose, doing back wri 
the above list, many thoughts and pictorial sib 
jects will take shape, (t would not he a had ids 
to make some little roughs of what comes to mini 


REV AM PINO OLl> IDEAS 


Here is a gold mine if approached intelligent 
and ethically. There is an old saying that there] 
is nothing new under the sun. There will alway ! 
he similar situations, simitar products, and simitar 
approaches. No one need resort to plain "swipes. 1 
Suppose in an old magazine wc find what wefel 
lieve is basically a good idea. With a new lied*: 
line, a new composition or presentation, sudt 
revamping is done every day. (lood sportsman¬ 
ship will stop us from becoming plagiarists. Yet 
since life continues in much the same way, then 
is bound to be duplication. Seeing a picture nfi 
mother bathing her baby might give us a simib 
idea for an illustration. Such a subject eouH 
hardly be considered anyone's private property; 
But for our own pride wc would present the sub¬ 
ject as originally as possible. Viewed in this wav 
old magazines are a great storehouse ol ideas, ad 
since tile subjects have proved themselves worth, 
in the pash they probably will be good again. 
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petite, home 


in the past, they probably will be good again. 
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ym ideas, unless the subject is quite a gen- 
Rise with possibilities for wide variation, 
i!d be let alone after having once appeared. 
Ueone has already shown Grandma blowing 
funnies football, that is a specific incident, 
jghl up by one particular artist, and any eth- 
icompetitor must regard it as his property, 
b be repeated. However, a subject such as a 
Do skiis is so general that the idea itself may 
"led time and again. 

ver ideas to be acceptable must be original 
..traption, be timely, and have general ap- 
l They should reflect popular interests such 
ports, fashion, and other current activities, 
j; slum Id invariably display good humor and 
d taste. They should be free from prejudice, 
jUcs, sectarian religion, racial intolerance, 
dty, or bad example of any sort. If the basis 
be idea is a prank, it should E>e wholesome, 
son t malice or abuse. 

overs may be based on what people like to do, 
It they would like to be, how they live, and 
it Aey love. In some cases covers can be repre- 
lalivr of the spirit of the magazine or even of 
Mrticular contents. By familiarizing vourself 
itbe cover styles ol leading magazines you will 
t that they lean to different subjects. While 
i invariably uses a pretty girl head, another 
jjrprefer the American scene. And, by the way, 
tty girl heads have been done so many times 
l)T>u will have a better chance if you intro 
'g scone new angle or idea into yours. 

Overs fall into two broad groups: genera) 
Ml and specific incident All the basic appeals 
rbe applied for sentimental response. A cover 
jdon a broad psychological appeal has much 
r chance of being accepted than one which 
lilt around a specific incident. A lo vely mother 
her child, for example, Is a subject of broad 
d, while a little girl playing with a lipstick 
Specific incident. There is no basis of objec¬ 
ted the first, while there might be to the 

d. 

however, you wish to do a ''specific loci- 
" cover* you can also develop this through 


COVERS AND CALENDARS 

use of basic appeals and the questionnaire plan. 
For example, we want an idea for a cover of a 
boy’s magazine. The questions might start: What 
does a boy like to do most? Answer: Build things. 
Question: What does he build? Answer: Air¬ 
planes, dams in brooks, huts in trees, rafts, etc, 
Suppose we take the hut in the tree. Here is excel¬ 
lent material for experimental work. Or we could 
show- the boys on a raft playing pirate. Soon we 
have a sound idea. 

(’overs should usually be submitted in sketch 
form, since the subject itself may not be accept¬ 
able, Clovers are not easy to sell, and that is whv 
an idea should be submitted in rough form before 
any great amount of lime and effort has been put 
into it. If interested, the magazine will encourage 
you; if not, you will soon know. If you see that 
the same artist is doing several covers for a maga¬ 
zine, you may be fairly cerialn be is under special 
arrangement or contract and that, therefore, there 
is no opening for you. 

Color photography for covers has all but 
crowded out the artist. However, I believe the 
chief reason is the dearth of good pictorial offer¬ 
ings. As art really develops in this country, I be¬ 
lieve we wil l see more and more of the artist s 
work on magazine covers. 


CALENDAR IDEAS 

Sin ce I intend to take up calendars as a fiel d for 
d iscussion later on, I be I ieve i t wil I $ uffice here to 
mention the important part psychological appeal 
plays in calendar art. Calendar subjects are usu¬ 
ally of broad appeal and only seldom use specific 
incident. The main reason is that a specific inci¬ 
dent, a prank, a bit of concentrated action or 
story, is very apt to get tiresome after having been 
looked at for some months. Suspended action, in 
my opinion, is not too good for a calendar, I get 
a little tired of the dog retrieving the quaih of 
waiting for the bass to be landed, the Indian to fall 
ofi the horse, and so on. There is great room for 
improvement in calendar illustration. I look upon 
it as one of the great opportunities for the artist 
of tomorrow. 
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, however, you wish to do a "specific tod- it as one of the great opportunities for the artist 
" cover* you can also develop this through of tomorrow. 
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THERE IS EVEN PSYCHOLOGY IN COMIC IDEAS 

Sentiment may be applied in comics in for- My personal experience in comic fields is 

ward gear or the reverse► We ca .11 appeal to sym- most limited, but I number several well-known 

pathy and hum AH understanding, or wc can make comic artists among my acquaintances. Strangely 

light of it, even to the point of ridicule. No one can enough, 1 find that the producer of corniest 

prescribe an exact formula for comics, since the rather serious by nature, until called upon to tell 

humor rests in the specific interpretation of an a story, when tne rare ability enrnes Out, I would 

idea, but formula is used, consciously or sub ton- say that the comic field, above all other?, calls for 

sciously, by the best humorists, and it is all based individuality and originality. Plain exaggeration 

on human psychology- of drawing is not enough for comedy approach; 

Some tried and true formulas may be listed: keen observation of human traits and responses is 

1. Outraged dignity 8. Unexpected oppor- wrapped up in good comics. Tie idea isofmal 

2, Creating the unex- turritv to get even importance than the drawing. In fact, some ol 


pccted 9- Flouting convention 

3. Making the serious 10. Reversing logical 

ridiculous outcome 

4. Making the lidicu- li. Slapstick 

lous ser ion s ] 2. C etti ng out of a pre- 

5. The weak outsmart- dicam cut 

ing the strong 1 3 . The puu {play on 

0. The transgressor words) 

coming to grief 14, The gag (funny ill- 

7, Turning the tables cidrmt) 

The psychology behind getting a laugh is a 
quick twist of the emotions, a surprise maneuver, 
a sudden reversal of thought. It has been said by 
humorists that there are only about a dozen basic 
jokes, and the joker works with new variants of 
these. Wisecracks are so familiar that they can 

jp 

almost all be sorted into types, yet they go on 
making fortunes for the wi sc crackers« Much cap¬ 
ital is made of the fact that there is something 
funny in seeing the other fellow suffer—perhaps 
an outlet for a rather sadistic streak in humans. 
To see a chair break under a person, even if be 

gets a splinter in his - posterior , can be uproari¬ 
ously funny to everybody but the owner of the 
posterior. To slip and fall dowti hi a mud puddle 
i? nothing short of a side show for the onlookers, 
especially if the unlucky victim falls face down. 


our best comic artists are not good draftsmen at 
all* and are funnier because they arc net. But 

■r 

there is no doubt that characterization can play 

apart in pictorial humor, and 1 do not believe# 
knowledge of construction, even composition,' 
can hurt a guocl humorist. 

Comics may be sold direct, or, as in the case ot 
newspaper cartoonists, through a syndicate. In 
Order to sell a daily strip, several months of the 

strips must be prepared in advance. Some car¬ 
toonists are kept on salary by the newspaper 
themselves. Others work as free-lance cartoonists, 
selling where they wish. Information as to the 
location and names of syndicates may be had by 

writing to newspaper offices. 

Many artiste ireuL comics as a sort of side issue* 
because of the highly speculative nature of this 
field. A comic artist must be unusually good to 
get into a syndicate, but if he does, it can be 
highly remunerative—even one of the highest- 
paying brunches of the craft. 

Comic drawings should be kept simple, with 

out a great deal of complicated tone Or modeling 
of form. They should be held mostly to line. 
Elaboration tends to reduce the comic flavor 
rather than enhance it. The drawings should b« 


To bend over and have a seam hurst is terrific, 

even though it happens to a good suit. Once I saw 
a man snipping off Christinas neckties at tile knot, 
with everybody loving it but the gen tie me u so 

snipped. All such Idlings are comic ideas, A laugh 
conies from a comic idea, or a predicament, or 
from a twist of the serious to the ridiculous. 


kept “open” and capable of considerable reduc¬ 
tion. There can be various degrees of exaggera¬ 
tion, though I think it will be conceded that aS 
comic drawing should contain woinc distovtioii Or 
exaggeration. Otherwise, it remains a serious 
drawing which, in spite of a humorous idea, is 
likely to be accepted without a smile. 
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from a twist ot the serious to the ridiculous. 


likely to be accepted without a smile. 
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IDEAS IN GENERAL 


I 

II As one becomes experienced in various Gelds 
I] of illustration, it becomes apparent ibat ideas arc 
I often closely related. An idea for a magazine ad 

I may very well !>c incorporated into a poster or dis- 

II flay, Hie variation is m the presentation. l ime 
< is the factor which really determines how an idea 

ts to be rendered—not how long yon can work at 
I it f but the time which the observer will likely 

| have a l hi s <1 ispos a I to take in your idea. Sitting [ n 

sji easy chair with reading time virtually uniiin- 
I iled, lie will respond to a magazine ad with a great 
deal more in It that would be put into a poster 
which must be comprehended hi a few seconds 
| Magazine pictures permit more elaferalion of 
E environment! background, and extra interest than 

I lhe lister. The streetcar card has a little 
more reading time than the poster, so it tan carry 
| a longer text massage than a poster, but still not 
j' M ]tme k 5iS the magazine, Tho illustration for the 
I streetcar card should be simple and to the point. 
The drugstore display may be given anything 

I from a posing glance to a few minutes. But there 
should be simplicity here also. 

■ Any picture idea cun be put through the fob 

lowing test to find out if it is practical for its 
■purpose: 

1, Can it )c seen and read within the allot ted 

■ time? 

; Is its presentation stripped to maximum 

simplicity? 

3. Can anything more be taken away without 
hurting its effectiveness? 

4. Is the idea consistent with the medium in 

j which it will appear? 

Example—For a womans magazine, will 
it appeal especially to women ? 

Example As a poster, is the appeal uni- 
; versa!? 

■Jp* If the idea must sell something, docs it? 

'I If it must be seen at y. distance, does its 
detail carry? 

7. Would seven people out of ten think it 
good? 

8. Does the picture itself express the idea, or 
must it carry a supplementary explanation? 


J * as ft heed noticed and commented upon 
without your calling attention to it? 

IU Can you honestly say it is all vout own? 

11 c foregoing test may be eon si timed some¬ 
what severe, hut you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that if your idea can pass it, you are on 

solid ground. Ct is much better to put your ideas to 
the test yourself while there is still time to remedv 
defects, than to have the defects come hack at 
you. All ideas must go through the mill of criti¬ 
cism and opinion, whether wo like it or not. Criti¬ 
cism is hard to take at best, so it is wise to antici¬ 
pate tho unsolicited crifitrism which seems inevi¬ 
table and ho your own severest critic. You can 
judge fairly well if criticism from others is un¬ 
biased, or prompted by personal motives. An¬ 
other artist may not be quite as good a critic as a 
layman, for it is difficult for an artist not to see 
a subject as he would do it himself. Since you 
cannot work his way, you should weigh the criti¬ 
cism carefully. He may he giving you some good 
pointers. It is best to seek criticism from people 
representative of the general public and its taste. 

Murli early attention which is ordinarily omit¬ 
ted could profitably be given an idea. Many of us 
could move ahead much faster if we would do 
more thinking in advance of the job, rather than 
waiting until it is half finished. We can be our 
'iv. n 1 told von so s/’ and it docs not hurt nearly 
as much from that source. No matter how good 
we become technically, our conception. Ideas, 

and presentation are all that will carry us for¬ 
ward, 

11" is only natural that we should be concerned 
principally with technical execution, But pkn- 
ning things out carefully is th© only way wc can 
give that technical ability half a chance. You may 
t jinkj when a layout is first handed you, that there 
ti no. Gom fete, in it lor personal ideas; but you will 
invariably find there is some way to do it a Jit tic 
fetter than expected. If you never get a chance 
at creating ideas, create some anyway and show 
them to the boss or the client. Someone will even¬ 
tually take notice. 
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There is such an overabundance of material ever 
present for the study of advertising page arrange- 
iiient tlaEit ft seems to me 1 may safely approach 
the subject in a more or less general way. There¬ 
fore T shall confine myself to types of magazine 
ads, rather than a host of specific and actual 
examples. The basic laws of good arrangement 
should always apply, l believe if an artist can pro- 
duee good spacing, distribution of mass, balance, 
and interest pietorialty, lie will be aide also Lo 
produce good arrangement for the whole page. 
Page arrangement really amounts to the setting 
of given units into a given space as pleasingly and 
interestingly as possible. 

For the most part, arrangement is the province 

of the advertising agency, and the illustrator has 


little voice in such planning. Because other ele¬ 
ments may he present in a layout, such as con¬ 
formity to a series, emphasis on given unite, selec¬ 
tion of type faces, etc., it is often best that these 
he worked out by llie layout men of the agency. 
But nevertheless the illustrator who is smart will 


not completely divorce himself from page layout. 

Mis illustration must fait into place in the whole 
design of the page, which design should be under¬ 
standable tn him, and toward which he must be 
sympathetic and co-operative. lie should lake 
advantage ol the opportunity for good arrange¬ 
ment. which the layout offers him, or, if need be, 

do what he can to give better arrangement to a 
poor conception. 

The success of the illustration lies greatly in 
the success of the appearance of the whole ad. 

If the leader is intrigued by your illustration into 
reading the copy, the illustration takes on added 
meaning, and you benefit thereby, (f the reader 
looks at yoLii' picture and .skips the rest, the whole 
structure falls apart anil the ad fails. 

bo your Grsl approach lo good advertising illus¬ 
tration is: “How muck of the meaning of the text 
and purpose of the ad can I tran spose lv my pic- 
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tare?’ More oflen the picture should amplify ar 
interpret the lex l than depend upon the text 
explain the picture. A good Illustration can lie 
up ;l poor ad much better than a good ad can 
up a poor picture. You might think of the pic 
as the show window lo the meaning of die ad 
it does not attract, .ill else fails. 

i 

Lei us proceed, then, with a dear idea of whs 
your mission is, how you can co-operatc to mak 
your advertiser s success your success. Good in lei 
pfetation is your first law. There are two ways'j 
interpret, the lazy way and ihe inspired way. Tl 
lazy way is always the easy way, the explicit* 
lowing of instructions with the least possi 
effort: flic attitude of only "This is what he a*b 
for, so this is what he gets,” Tins amounts to 
complete subordination of any enthusiasm, 
dividuality, or inventiveness which you mayo 
—all qualities of paramount importance 
your success. 

The right way is lo search deeply for the ps 
chological appeal, the impelling motive, and tl 
desired response. If you understand those, 
will help you tremendously. Tj you have be 
asked to portray a mother aud child, you arcr 
working toward tin; deep and vital maternal a 
peal. Every quality which makes mother hoi 
idealistic and beautiful lo you should ho incor¬ 
porated. It might be easier, even more pleat 
ant, to cull in that petite little ninetcen-year-a 
blonde who registered the other day and use h 
lor the mother. Tint can she typify motherho 
convincingly? The right way is to hunt up 
mother, as “ideal” as possible, and use hes wi 
her own child if you can. There will be a spar! 
there that may make your picture. If you canned 
do that, don't haul an oversized doll out of the 
cupboard and make it suffice for the baby, Meta 
real baby. Such co-operation is not only fair, hut 
wise for your own sake. If you are building a repu¬ 
tation, build it solidly and intelligently. 







■ THE APPROACH TO GOOD ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 

Of second importance to die interpretation of 
Ik text is taking the greatest passible pirns to 


'secure the best possible working material. If a 
price on the final work has been agreed upon, the 
:aiti£tshould be willing, if necessary, to pay out at 
per cent of it in models, props, photos, 
for other working material. In the long run such an 
investment will pay largo dividends, much bettor 
[than any other type of investment If you need to 
rent a dress, do it, rather than fake it. Get other 
I jiracessoricfi when possible, for it adds consider¬ 
ably to the ultimate value of your work. I have 
feen this proved over and over, Two artists may 
ireally be of equal ability. However, one fakes, 
while the other conscientiously supplies himself 

feyah the best of everything to work with. The lat- 

I Iter will win out, every time. Every bit of working 
^Rjife is adding to your general knowledge, 
pwhile ©very bit of faking keeps you at a standstill, 

II jfir even- drags you backward, You cannot learn 
Itrocpt from observation and study. Even a bit 
■Ilf authentic still life in your subject is also authen- 

l|bc Study. 

Your third and very important approach to 
pood work lies In working out your problem in 
notigli or sketch form, even when such sketches 
peed not be submitted. Find your troubles before 
Key find you. A pencil study from your copy, if 
Hprc working from a photo, will be better to 
pork from in your final stage than the photo it- 
nelf. You will find yourself working more freely 
pad expressivoly. Much of your pencil study can 
be transposed to the final medium with 
pod effect As tong as the photo hangs next to the 
Mbrork, the final work will appear unfinished 
^■comparison, unfortunately encouraging you 
p match the finish and slickness of the photo- 
nraph. If, instead, your preliminary work is hang- 
iaftbout you, you arc improving on what you 
nut into it rather than what the camera saw. 

V Enlarge by squaring things off. That keeps you 
drawing, not tracing. Flan your color before 
jftiichijig the final work. Changes are unsattsfec* 
■yinany medium. If you have to make a change, 
met down to as nearly dean a working surface as 
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possible. If working in water color, sponge it 
down to the paper. Tf working in oil, take your 
turpentine and a rag, after scraping with a palette 
knife, and wipe it down to the canvas. If the under 
paint is dry, it can be gone over with fresh paint, 
hut it never looks quite as fresh as the first paint¬ 
ing on the canvas, Sargent painted every area in a 
single attempt, or wiped it out and tried it again. 
Prolxrbly much of his directness came from doing 
the same head over and over until it was so thor¬ 
oughly fixed In his mind that he could do it in a 
great economy of strokes. Light paint will never 
cover dark paint as effectively as dark over light- 
In time the dark will muddy the lighter paint 
above it, even if it has not already done so in the 
first attempt. 

When working under pressure it is always a 
temptation to jump right into the final thing. But 
my experience has always been that there is no 
time saved in the process. Getting something out 
of the mire may take much more time than would 
have been required to make some sketches and 
studies* "Worrying through* a picture is bad busi¬ 
ness. There is enough worry at best, and it should 

be planned out well enough .so that change of 

pose, different costume, or change of models will 
never have to be attempted in the middle of the 
final work. It is better to admit that you made a 
hasty and bad start, and then start over. 

I know one illustrator who made a habit of 
stretching two canvases for each job. He did all 

the experimenting, fussing, and fuming on the 
first canvas When he thought he had it nailed 
down, he proceeded to do the thing very directly 
on the second canvas. It took one-quarter to one- 
hall the time. It was Hie secret of the ever fresh 
and spontaneous quality of his work. In reidity he 
was no more direct and certain at the start than 
the rest of us. Instead of slowing him down, this 
approach seemed to speed him up, and he thus 
capitalized on the credit of being a very direct 
and accurate painter. Had I not been a dose 
friend l might never have known, and since I do 
not disclose his name, I feel that he is making a 
contribution to us by his good example. 


- qa ■ -nLL..,,.. , j iv.vi \u,m 111, i-r? 

down to as nearly clean a working surface as contribution to us by his good example 
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USING YOUR FREEDOM 


Unfortunately most artists are really given 
more freedom than they take. Fear of being wrong 
can stifle ingenuity and spoil initiative. Try to 
analyze the intent and purpose of your instruc¬ 
tions. If vou wish to deviate from them consid- 

■F 

erably, a telephone call may be all that is neces¬ 
sary. You may be certain that even if your work 
is well known, no art director can possibly visual¬ 
ize just what you are going to do. lie is talcing a 
chance on you, on the basis of your past work. He 
has to. Nor can you, when you take a fob, see the 
finished thing in your mind exactly as it is going 
to be. Hie reason is that the whole tiling is a 
creative process. Little is really going to be said 
in advance about pose, costume, etc., unless you 
are handed actual photographic copy to work 
from. Advertising agencies seldom supply the 
artist with anything more than the idea and a lay¬ 
out. Your art director is not expected to supply you 
with copy. If he does. And out then and there how 
much leeway you have. ('opy may be in the na¬ 
ture of suggestion only and not intended to be 

TWENTY-FOUR 

1 „ W iih "'Picforiff! Interest” Dominating 

In this type the picture is almost everything. 
The illustrator is of primary importance and is 
picked for his ability. One half, three quarters, 
and, at times, a full page is allotted to him. It is 
therefore his whole responsibility to tell the story, 
to get attention and response. Such an ad is alxmt 
the greatest opportunity for an illustrator that 
there is. That is why much of the material of this 
book is laid out as it is, for here real responsibility 
is going to rest on your broad shoulders. 

2. Jnterffsi Centered on a harge Head 

Here is where character, expression, and the 
ability to portray personality come in. A largo 
head, when well done 7 makes a good ad. 

3, The "Eternal Appetite " Appeal 

People will always be hungry. It is our job to 
make them hungry for what we have to sell. 


followed literally. 1 well remember an art direct| 
who had a habit of clipping magazines and paill 
in^ the dips into layouts. He would tell die aria 
to give him something equally good, fine earadj 
young illustrator, doing bis first job for him, matf 
a perfect swipe. He brought it back with the tid 
all gone, the deadline at hand, and a frantic ail 

director. 1 

Build up your files of clipped informationq 

as many subjects as you think you will et>er neeffl 
not what you need just now. It takes years to 
make a good file, and you might as well slid 
ea Ay- As yon go along in advertising you fli 
begin to recognize certain types of ads. Try.I 
we may to be different and original, most ads^ill 
fall into one or more of these types. I have laid™ 
as examples twenty-four fictitious ads which- 
believe cover most of the types. The vamnoei 
course would be in the layout and arrangemeJ 
These may serve as general ideas for approach 
though the ads must not be actually copied, m 
the same slogans, titles, or catohlines used. 

i 

TYPES OF ADS 

4. Interest Centered on ike Product 

The purpose of this type of ad is to impress ilu 
actual product on the memory of the public,j 
offers great variety. 

5. Romance * 

H 

Romance is as eternal as the appetite. It wf 
always be the problem of the illustrator. 

6. Home and Family 

Over and over this type of ad appears, yt 
there is always some new angle. 

7. Historical—Biographical 

Always presenting opportunity for interest, at) 
thoroughly enjoyed by the illustrator. 

3. “Before and After Subjects 

A well-worn but perfectly sound approach. 

9. Prediction of the Future 

If it can be made convincing (and somelim 
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make them hungry for what wc have to sell. 
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If it can be made convincing {and somet 




GENERAL TYPES OF MAGAZINE ADS 


ttarotastic) it will almost guarantee attention and 
interest. 

Hip. The Cartoon Type 

H The cartoon approach is good because of its 
Bootrast to the prevail mg seriousness of its neigh- 
bors. It acts as a change of pace, and gets atten- 

JL The Extreme Close-Up 

I Very effective for otherwise dull subjects. Fits 
everything from houseflies to eyelashes. 

12. The '"Group Picture” Type 

■ Sometimes a group of pictures has an advan¬ 
tage over a single picture in story-telling value, 
for example; several uses for the same product. 

MS. The Picture Continuity Type 

Borrowed from the comic strip. Tells a story in 
pictures. Here the artist must be able to repeat 
his characters under varying conditions. This type 
Hpn$ to be losing punch, since there has been 
■SO much of it. But maybe its still good, who 


Ilf. The "Action ” Type 
I Good action is always an eye-catcher. 

IS. "Sex AppeoC Type 
I It will always be with us. 




The Sketchy Tijpe 

m There is a powcF in sketches often missed in 
labored work. It offers real advertising value. 

I Should he used more, 

17. “Fear* Subjects 

I Based on the instinct of self-preservation, and 
fcary potent for certain types of advertising. 

1 [Should not be too obvious or grotesque. 

*!§«• Symbolical Subjects 

!■ 

Unlimited in opportunity for originality. 

W. “Baby* Subjects 

Will always stay. 

SO. “Character" Subjects 
Beal opportunity. 


21. “Kid Stuff**— One of the Best Sellers 

Who can forget childhood? What parent is not 
interested? There is practically no limit to ideas 
along this line. Children should be portrayed as 
realistically and naturally as possible, and not 
too dressed up. Child appeal lies more in whole- 
someness than in being beautiful. 

22. “Mother and Child" Subjects 

When well done they will always appeal, 

23. “Luxury” Appeal 

Such an appeal is best in times of plenty, when 
quality and good taste have a chance. Such ap¬ 
peal might also be listed as desire for prestige or 
distinction, and pride of ownership. 


24. The “Purely Imaginative” 

This is your one chance to go a li 
most illustrators welcome it. 


little crazy, and 


My readers’ attention is called to the books 
by Frank Young on advertising layout. Mr, 
Youngs authority on the subject is Iwyond ques¬ 
tion, My personal acquaintance with Mr, Young 
and bis work has been of great profit to me in the 
field, though I confess I cannot hope to compete 
with his knowledge and experience in the subject 
of layout. I believe every illustrator should study 
his works thoroughly, and I take this opportunity 
to thank him For his inspiration and guidance in 
the past. I liavc made no attempt to teach layout 
in this volume, since it lias been so expertly done 
elsewhere i For this reason I speak of the general 
types of ads only^ realizing that as layouts they 
may be open to considerable criticism. Frankly, I 
am not a layout man, and I only wish T were better 
at it. 

May I also call your attention to a recent book 
on modern layout entitled Advertising Layout, 
The Projection of an Idea, by Richard S. Che- 
nault This book is expertly done under the capa¬ 
ble direction of a well-known and practicing art 
director, and will clearly demonstrate essentials 
of teal importance. 
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TYPES OF MAGAZINE ADS 
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TYPES OF MAGAZINE ADS 
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RELATING YOUR ILLUSTRA1 

Even though you arc not called upon to lay out 
the whole page arrangement of a magazine ad. it 
iSj as I have indicated, of considerable concern 
to you. Much depends upon your carrying 
through the general scheme of layout as well as 
your execution of the pictorial idea. I will en¬ 
deavor to give you a few pointers which may help 
in the ultimate result. 

If your layout is already busy with compli¬ 
cated and space-filling material elsewhere, try 
to trea t your illus tration with as much open space 
as possible, keeping the masses simple, or not too 
broken up in light and shadow, In planning the 
subject, indicate the general masses or patterns 
of value on tracing paper and lay it over the 
layout. You will find that much can he eliminated. 

In a complicated and busy layout the illustration 
will look bettor if almost flat and postcry, with 
little or no background, and utilizing the white 
space to give the illustration ’ air." A so-called 
“spotty” picture does not belong in a “spotty” 
layout. No matter how well done, the effect is 
unpleasant and the advertising value lost. Every 
illustration should offer contrast to its surround¬ 
ings to secure attention. 

The same is true of the "grey” Layout, or one 
which contains large areas of small text or type 
matter. Unless a somber or "moody” effect is 
desired, the illustration should not also he too 
grey in appearance. It calls for the largest possible 
areas of snappy blacks a nd whites „ against which 
the grey of the text will appear beautiful. 

Jf the layout has good open areas of white 
space, you are most fortunate. Advertising men 
have been hounding their clients for years to see 
the advantage in attention value of white space. 
But unfortunately space is expensive, and the ten¬ 
dency by the man who is footing the bill is to fill 
the space to overflowing. In the long run ho is 
paying twice as much, since such an ad is only 
half as effective, if even that, White space can 
make or break an ad. In such a layout you can go 
the pictorial limit, getting at least four good con¬ 
trasting values in your picture. 

You can go back to the original four tonal plans 


ION TO THE WHOLE AD 

in planning your illustration. If your layout back- 
ground is white, play some strong greys and darks 
against it, and also carry some of the whites of 
the background into the illustration. If by chance 
your layout is to carry an overall grey or black 
background, work to the other plans, Tlie point 
is to put lights against grays and darks, or the 
reverse. Attention to this factor makes all the 
difference between an ordinary thing and a truly 
outstanding ad. 

The material in a photograph must ordinarily 
be accepted and put into a layout as is, although 
sometimes an enterprising layout man will cut out 
the figures or material in a photo as yon would a 
paper do!L thereby getting away from the grey¬ 
ness or drabness of a subject. But it looks hard 
and pasted on/ and lias not the value of a good 
sketch or vignette with planned lost and found 
edges which would interlace the subject with its 
background. Such interlacing is necessary to give 
the unity of effect which is so important. 

In delivering your picture, it is well to point out 
that you have considered the effect of the whole 

r 

arrangement, perhaps taking along some of the 
preliminary material hv which you arrived at your 
presentation. Not having the rest of the layout 
around it, your original may possibly appear a bit 
overpowering or even a bit weak, and if this is 
commented upon, you arc ready with substan¬ 
tial reasons. This situation seldom occurs, how¬ 
ever, for comments usually hinge about the merits 
of the picture itself. 

If the product appears in the layout but outside 

your illustration, try by all means to carry the eye 
through your picture toward it, or at least in its 
general direction, by providing a route for the eye 
to follow through the design of masses, edges, or 
lines. This will be greatly appreciated by the art 

director. Sometimes the product may be super¬ 
imposed, or so placed that it overlaps into the 
illustration. In that case, supply suitable contrast 
in that area to make the product separate in value, 
so that it stands forward in relief, If the product 
appears within the illustration, make it the point 
of interest by leading all possible lines to it. 




You can go back to the original four tonal plans 


of interest by leading all possible lines 
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THE "CO-ORDINATION SENSE" 


It is admittedly difficult for the artist with 

r 

lilt If: experience at once to co-ordinate his efforts 
into full swing with the advertising ot <oin- 
merciii] approach. Often the beginner will hoar 
[hr phrase; “We are not looking tor high art 
here—what wo want i:-. good advertising." It is 
jmfortunate that a separation between art and 
advertising exists in the minds of advertisers, for 
pt cai: he conclusively pointed out that nil the 
progress in art illustration that has been made in 
the past twenty years has been in the direction of 
fine art. A study of the Art Director $ Annual, cov¬ 
ering a period, 1 believe, of more than twenty-five 
mars, will prove it. Advertising is constantly ;n- 
jroxtehing One art, and it is my opinion that it has 
plight up with and in many cases is surpassing 
nmdii of the so-called “fine art” of the country. In 
Epffie cases advertisers have singled out the best 
artists in the country from that standpoint, paying 
jnyprice to get their work. No advertiser will ever 
abject to fine drawing, good values, arrangement, 
color, and conception. There can be no line of dis¬ 
tinction drawn between advertising art and “high 
art.” Either is only good or bad. The basic dif¬ 
ference between the two has nothing to do with 
pint, medium, or technique. The advertising 
approach leans more to the telling of the story, the 
psychology of appeal, attention value, and re- 
ipjiiso. High art may be anything that has its 
own intrinsic beauty and i‘> created for no other 


Where advertising art may suffer by oompai i- 
son is in the inconsistencies permitted, "Blurbs” 

to balloons may be borrowed from the comic 
Strip and inserted into a finely executed painting, 
with no better result dran to become incongruous 

O 

and show extremely bad taste. When taste is sac¬ 
rificed for attention, what good is the attention, 
j if drawn only to bad taste? Who can display bad 
I manners anywhere and benefit by the attention 
■ jo obtained? Advertising falls short of the mark 
I continually by the erroneous idea that tight and 
I werinsistent detail makes the best picture. The 
I cftances are that suen detail will draw attention 
I [away from the idea and product more than il will 


enhance it. Advertising fails with respect to color 
when it insists that color lies only ii> primary or 
spectr um color, with one fighting another. In the 
end, such an dttempt only publishes, on a grand 
scale, the advertiser s inherently bad iaste. I f the 
advertiser does not believe color lies in tones and 
beautiful relationships, let him attend any techni¬ 
color movie. Jf. is more brilliant than his primaries. 

Advertising fails sometimes because the people 
who are given authority to plan and order pic¬ 
tures may lack the fundamentals of pictorial 
knowledge, and hence mav give out directions 

- ■ C? 

that are totally inconsistent with good advertising 
art. Oddly enough, the less n man knows, the 
more 01 ders he is apt to give The ablest art direc¬ 
tors* recognizing ability, give it every freedom 

possible, They get consistently better results. 

The best way to get the ‘Ted” of advertising 
presentation is to thumb through a magazine. 
Take an ad, and on your pencil pad start moving 
the units about in a new arrangement. Eliminate 
some o: the "dcadwood” for white space. You 
simply make blocks, lines, and white spaces in 
miniature pattern in a design of whites, greys, 
and blacks. Out of ordinary layouts can come 
gems if thought ^ given to balance and design, 
Before long such experiment will begin i.o express 
itself in a flair for good spotting and arrangement. 

Co-ordination between artist and advertiser 
lies in mutual understanding of in tent arid pur¬ 
pose, lie contributes the merchandising theory 
and the space as well as a reputable product- You 
contribute your understanding of light, form, de¬ 
sign, and dramatic interpretation, IL cannot all 
come biom eitlier side, and your contribution is 
even greater than bis, for your particular knowl¬ 


edge is even more difficult to acquire. 

The best commercial artist is by no means the 
complete yes” man. But he is willing to listen 
and co-operate in every way short of producing 
illustrations or art that he feels would actually do 
his reputation more harm than good. Rather than 
deliberately make a very bad thing, let him have 
the courage to refuse the job. When the job means 
only the fee, foreet it. 
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A TYPICAL MAGAZINE AD ASSIGNMENT 




Let us assume that a call has come from the 
art director of an advertising agency. We find that 
he wants an illustration in black and white for 
general use in the magazines, On the next page I 
give you a layout in approximation of a typical 
agency layout. We assume the layout is 
lowed for space allotted to each unit. The account 
is a company that manufactures heat co 
units. The headline is to be "Perfect Weather In¬ 
side* We agree that the idea is rather novel and 
interesting. The psychological appeal is "freedom 
From cold.” Coupled with this would be love of 
home and family, and desire for security an 
comfort. We note that the contrast, or "before 
and after,” is to be supplied by the small line 
drawing of a man in an overcoat subjected to a 
blast of cold wind. (The art director tolls us that 
this line drawing will he handled inside their own 
art department.) Thinking further about the psy¬ 
chological angles, we find that "freedom from 
care/ 1 "desire for relaxation/ 1 and many others, 
are implicit in this subject. All of this points to 
what we can do with the illustration. 

Let us show the father Free to give his time to 
his little daughter, the mother affectionately hov¬ 
ering over them and interested. It is logical to 
entertain the child with a story book in the eve¬ 
ning, when man is most apt to be home, and when 
the outdoors ls coldest. The busy art director may 
not go into any more detail than to say: “We want 
a sweet little family group, all happy and warm. 
We want it well done, and we need it in a hurry/* 
(Everything having to do with advertising is 
always in a hurry,) 11c says he will not need a 
comprehensive sketch, but would like to sec some 
roughs for general composition. 

Following you will find the roughs as they 
might be submitted, or which a conscientious 
artist would make anyway before hiring models. 
One of these is selected as coming closest to 
purpose, and the models are called in and photo¬ 
graphed in the poses wanted. Several lightings 

many attempts arc made to get 
as. as ble the expressions that will tell 







tlic story. 




You will note in the final illustration an attei 
to get away from hard photographic detail. Edge 
are considered carefully. A back lighting was 
chosen, since it would be logical to light the boo 
over ones shoulder, but also it gives us gi 
opportunity for reflection and luminosity wit 
tho shadow. When there is no color to su ppor t a 
subject, it depends entirely On values for pictorjfW 
effect Every subject should be studied carefu 

for 

black-and-white interpretation. The one thin; 
avoid in black and white is a feeling of hesvmi 
and darkness, especially in a cheerful subji 
Values are so related to mood that somelii 
when not considered in that light, a picture ma> 
unfortunately present a mood wholly in o; 
tion to the idea expressed. 

I believe it wilt become more clear, the farthi 

p -i? 

you get in the craft, that the Individual 
and personality of the artist is most i 

Pictures are so much more than [illcd-in Oui 

■ 

f something, and the only place to find 
sion is in the interpretation of the source—' 
means nature, light and form, plus your ii 
ual feeling about it 

So much of advertising has so little peisonalii 
so much formula. There is such a tendency to imi 
tate, so little invention on the part of art din 
and artist. It is not surprising that often, wit 
the extreme tension and pressure all have 
under, little thought is turned toward these thinj 
The answer is not in your competitors approai 
Rut so few of us exhibit any courage in $ trivia; 

it never 

a chance, it never can really come out into tlie 
light! 

Let us start believing that our eyes, not 
ears, are as good as the other fellow's. Let us 
lieve wo have as much right to expression 
If we do not know what to put down, it is becai 
we have not dug deep enough into the subject 
into ourselves- If nothing in 
us, we would have no ideas. As long as there i 
something that does, we have a basils for uxpres 
sion of our feelings about it. 












sion of our feelings about it 


tlie story. 
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A TYPICAL AGENCY 
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AFTER CAREFUL CONJTDERAT (OK OF THE AGENCY LAYOUT WE ©EL l EYE 
MAKE THE /U8JECT BETTER 0Y CROPPIMQ, C I VI NIC? LAR.G ER HEADT. AJ at 

TO Uf THE FIGURED FACE OUT OFTHE AD* LT _TEEMf To DRAW THE ATTE 
AWAY FROM THE PRODUCT, RATHER THAN TOWARD IT* JO WE TOY TORN! 

THE FICURET AROUND- WE CHECK THU" WITH THE ART DIRECTOR BY PHONe, 
SHOWING THE ROUGHS WE are NOW READY TO CALL IN MODELS' FOR 
OR JTODlEjL HAVING THEJB ROUCHT WILL MAKE THE. CAMERA WORK T- 
OUT OUR WAY INXTEAP OF OUK WORKING FOR THE CAMERA, TRY IT OUT 
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THE FINISHED ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
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WHAT IS THE FUTURE IN MAGAZINE ADVERTISING? 


I 


It would seem that magazine advertising has 
e almost every tiling possible, ilia 1 we have 
ached the nla re where du pi i eat loti h inevitable 
any approach. Uut magazine advertising must 
Oi], and unites ivt 1 artists ran contribute sort¬ 
ing more it would seam that it is destined to go 
in much the same way. 




revising is the clamor for attention. Types gel 

vier and holder. Color gets louder. Space gets 
limed. Space gels more expensive, and as it 
es, more has In ™ into it. pverv artifice to force 

O j - 

ten (ion is naturally seized upon. Tt is much like 
group of people in a room. One talks louder 
an another, lore trig the next man to raise his 
icc also. Perhaps someone booms on the radio, 
<E soon everyone is shouting. The quiet cligni- 
d person is hopelessly lost. A magazine ad 
■fluid be a wonderful tiling if it could be handled 

■T 1 ’ 

]i tho basis or "Lot's everybody he quiet but me," 
a little boy once said. It ['evert!! to the philoso- 
hv that "If everybody insists upon being loud, 

Lit eEiii f do hut shout?” 

But fortunately tlic printed word cannot ,shon I. 
flic I c is a misguided concept ion of what boldface 
*'pe, gaudy enlor, blurbs, anti script can do. The 
ry clement of contrast which mulcts these things 
in attention, can make them inaudible by lack 
contrast when everything else on ihe page 
shunts.” Just us quiet in a mom lends distinction 

single modulated voice, so can simplicity and 
pace lend attention to a charming presentation, 
oklface type eals up the very space an ad must 
ave to be fully effective, clashing color destroys 
Oth itself and that very quiet and contrast which 
riiliant color demands. 

Suppose wc have a floor strewn and cluttered 
ilh everything under the son. Wc sweep a 
quart: (ji ope11 space and set all orange Or an ftp- 
jIc in the middle of it. That, to me, is the principle 
if focusing Attention. If wo had dumped a crate 
if oranges among the rest of tb o confusion, it 
mu Id not have gained ns one-tenth as much 
ittentioii. 

This is the ’most difficult fact in the world to 


get over to the advertiser, buf the effectiveness of 

it, cnee tried, is proved over and over again. I 
think of a Coca-Cola poster with the single word 
“Yes" on EL us a single girl figure in it proffers a 
brittle oF the product. L think of a Campbell Soup 
ad showing the head and shoulders of a bov who 
holds out a bowl, with the title “More,” White 
space enveloping a bit of bright t?olor—in the first 
exiiiiink:, a flat green enveloping a large head, 1 
tliink of a jewelry firm showing a single piece of 
jewelry in the middle of a black page. T think of 

tin? simple effectiveness ol the McClelland BAr¬ 
ch v Fisher Bodv ads, which are still advertising 

j. y r L ■ 

history. I <x>uld go on with many more instances, 
proving that all the boldface and hlming types 
of approach never equaled these in selling tilt; 
product and the advertiser's uame- 

Slnce wc cannot put neon lights oil a magazine 
page (even this has hern tried, as far as the pic¬ 
torial effect could reach!), it would seem obvious 
that shouting and screaming is not the answer. 
Granted that contrast is valuable and necessary 
when possible, may El not be that the best pos¬ 
sibility felt For contrast is good manners against 
hail? Can we not loud distinction through sim¬ 
plicity. .sweepiI'jg up the clutter oi bad advertising 
with good white space? 

If advertising is to progress, is there much more 

that can be done with copy and text? Are there 
anv superlatives left? Not so many years ago the 
magazines pro du cod the bleed page. This allowed 

ii[i inch Or so more of space on ouch side. li, vew- 
hody seized upon it who could aff ord it, for was 
it not more space that could be filled up? Ji made 
one ad a little larger than another, but to what 
purpose? The beauty of the white margin which 
gave effectiveness was finally pushed off the page, 
so that the ad merged w-ith the car pel, Size, when 
crowded, has SO little to do with effectiveness, J. 
call the reader s attention lo the fact that no mat¬ 
ter how big or small 21 face may bo on the movie 
screen, we arc newer conscious of its being any¬ 
thing more than the face of a human being. Size 

Only permits us lo see the same thing, in close-up 

appearance, from a greater distance. When such 
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Kent ion. 

Tilts is tlit: most difficult tact in the world to 


only pen nits us to see the same tiling, m close:-up 

appearance* from a greater distance. When such 



BETTER TASTE IN 


I 









jin effect is an asset, it is valuable in advertising. 
Hut size is always obtained at the expense of mar¬ 
gin;(I isolation or breathing spate.” When size 
laps over the edges it ceases to function, just els a 
man can get too fat for comfort and appearance. 
An ad can spill over its space as easily as a fat man 
over a chair. Little has been gained by the bleed 

very smart advertiser 
it as breathing space, the extra room 
worth the extra cost. The bleed page is like an 
unframed picture. 

If advertising cannot get louder and bigger, 
what is left? There is but one answer: better taste. 
Better taste in art, copy, and presentation. Adver¬ 
tising has grown out of its 
not do forever. Instead of shunning good art, iL 
must finally seek it. The: things that have made die 
greatest art will make the greatest ads — 
straightforward presentation of truth, embel¬ 
lished with imagination and taste, simplicity of 
approach, subordination of the trite and irrele¬ 
vant, and the inexhaustible reaching for the ideal. 

There arc possibilities for art in advertising that 
have not yet been explored. But such develop¬ 
ments must come from the realm of art itself, not 
from the ad mans desk. The advertiser cannot, 
nor ever could, tell us how to do it. Ife tries to tell 
us what he wants, hut he has to take what we can 
give him. lie is more limited than we. That is why 
we must not limit out individuality or ability to 
the things requested of ns. We most give him 
more than he asks for. 

There is no other course open than to produce 
bettor layout men, bettor artists, and better copy¬ 
writers, for magazine advertising can never be 
anything more than the co-operation of the three. 
If possible, we must strive to eliminate the distinc¬ 
tion between art for advertising and fine: art. It 
docs not seem quite logical to starve in order to 

. at the same time keeping aloof 
from advertising. Instead of the “fine” artisfs 
“lowering himself” to advertising, why should he 
not lift it up to the highest possible level? Cannot 
the observer enjoy a good thing as much from a 
printed page as from an exhibition wall? 






Can one doubt the effectiveness if one of our ? 
magazines were to reproduce a Sargent water J 
color, or one of his amazing charcoal heads? 
What, after all, holds advertising on a lower pic-: 
tonal level, hut the art we produce for it? 

No, my dear reader, magazine advertising is 
far from having done everything possible. It will 
align itself with the best ability we can produce. 
When we get good enough, it will stop telling us 1 
what to do. It lias its own department of good I 
taste to clean up, in layout and presentation 
that is far less to accomplish than the task which 
lies before us. We must put the fundamentals Eo 
work as has never been done before. We must not 
regard a year or two in art school as all the s 
■we need. Such study is only the apprenticeship to; 
the individual study we will have to do for 





There is no doubt that new forms of advertis¬ 
ing may spring up with new inventions. Publicity 
is publicity, whether we sing iU say it, picture it, 
or act it. Advertising is any way in the world to 
get people to look or listen. 

Wh on we think of an increase in taste as the 
only answer to the future of advertising, let us 
consider the average motion picture of twenty 
years ago as compared with the presen t. Comp 
the acting, the presentation, the creativeness all 
the way through. The hero and heroine of yester¬ 
day could not possibly "get by'' today, nor could I 
the producer. 

We can look at architecture, industrial design, 
engineering—every one has progressed along the 
lines of greater sin 

rising cannot be the unique profession which does 
not need Eo change its course. 

To prepare for the advertising of tomorrow, do 
not look too much at todays ads, but look rather 
at life, nature, form, color, and design. Go to the 
only source that can give your work the fine qual¬ 
ities that moso needed. Paint heads as if you were 
painting a fine portrait, paint form as carefully as 
yon would sculpt it. Look for the beauty of toae 
and color that would go into an exhibition paint¬ 
ing. There is no better way. 
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THE OUTDOOR POSTER 


The relation of reading time to advertising has 
j already been pointed out. Nowhere is this con¬ 
sideration more important than in planning the 
outdoor poster. It is agreed among poster authori- 
ties that ten seconds is the maximum reading time. 
Therefore* the poster must be planned on that 
basis. Now* ten seconds is very little* and even 
that would be quite too long to fate ones eyes 
■;off the road when driving a car. In order to give 
maximum reading time and at the same time 
' cut down danger to the motorist, two plans for 
poster display are followed when possible. One 
is to place the board at an angle so that it can he 
Seen for some distance ahead. This accounts for 
the zigzag arrangement often seen in billboards. 
The other is wherever possible to place the bill¬ 
board in front of the driver and in such a position 
■ tli;: Ethel ine of vision is in line with the traffic. The 
number of words is cut to the minimum and the 
poster’s arrangement is the simplest possible, de¬ 
signed to carry the maximum distance. Take it as 
an axiom* then* that a poster must be simple* direct 
in appeal, and capable of being quickly read. 

A large head probably holds first place jti poster 
planning—or if not a head* then a large single unit 
of some kind. A single figure, especially if it can 
be inserted lengthwise* is good. If half figures are 
used perpendicularly, more figures can be ms cd. 
The poster seldom attempts the solid picture run¬ 
ning to four corners, unless the subject is extreme¬ 
ly simple. 

Eight words on a whole poster is about all that 
should be used* including the name of the prod¬ 
uct and every word that can be further elimi¬ 
nated will he so much to the good. A poster with 
but one word is the dream of every poster man. 
Elvertising agencies accustomed to preparing 
copy for magazine advertising often miss badly 
in planning posters. 

Flat or very simple backgrounds are almost a 
ireoessity. Some sort of a diagonal arrangement is 
gwd, since it contrasts with the usual horizontal 


and vertical arrangement of competing posters. 
Dropping the top line of the poster background a 
little and thou letting the pictorial unit reach 
above it is also good. This makes a dip in the line 
of other posters anti is a device for getting atten¬ 
tion. A line of lettering is often used above a post¬ 
er background for this reason. The four basic 
tonal arrangements given earlier in the book are 
almost indispensable to a good poster. Posters 
must bo clean-cut, sharp, and in good contrast. 

The layout of poster sheets on the following 
page should be careful ly studied, so that you will 
not plan posters with the edges of the sheets cut¬ 
ting through eyes, fingers* or even through a head, 
if these can be placed on a single sheet. Do not let 
a sheet cut lengthwise through a line of small let¬ 
tering. If the bill poster is pasting on a windy day 
it is almost impossible to match or fit the sheets 
together exactly. Every bit yon can help the 
lithographer in reproducing yout design results 
in a better job for both of you. 

Note that the half sheets may be placed either 
at the top or bottom* or above or below the two 
larger sheets. This permits a good deal of latitude 
in your design, and you should be able to place 
your material so that unfortunate cutting through 
impor tant elements ca n be avoided. 

Posters are sometimes syndicated, with space 
left for imprint of the dealer’s name. In that case, 
such space must be planned into the original post¬ 
er. Posters, even morn than odier illustration ma¬ 
terial* need to be planned carefully. You are usu¬ 
ally asked to make a comprehensive sketch be¬ 
fore making the filial, and that is a good thing* for 
a good poster is seldom guess work. 

There are several more or less "stock 1 " arrange¬ 
ments of posters which should be familiar to you. 
It is really hard to get very far away from them 
and still produce a good one. The horizontal 
shape of the poster is not easy to fill with good 
design* and is different from the usual shape of 
any other type of illustration. Experiment with it. 
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HOW A POSTER IS DIVIDED INTO SHEETS 



USVOOT OF OUTDOOR POSTER JHEETX 
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PLAN YO U H PCHTltR 

A POSTER CAM JUST A J EAJILY BE PLANNED MQHT FOR THE LITHOG¬ 
RAPHER AND PATTER.- AVOID HAVING THEE TJ" CUT THROUGH EYEJ", 
HOUTHT, FINQERT ETC* WHICH WOULD LOOK BAD IF JHEETJ* WERE 
PATTED J'LIQHTLY OUT OP ALIGNMENT. TUCH CUTT ARE BAD FOR 

THE LITHOGRAPHER. IF YOU CAN.CET THE FEATUREf WITHIN 

THE JHEET. WATCH THAT THE LATERAL CUTJ DO NOT S&PA R.ATE 

OR COT THROUGH A LINE OFTMALL LETTERING "l H E BETTERFOft 
THE PLATE MAL<ER,TH & BETTER THE FLATEJ"* DO IT RJGHT, 
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TRAT ^OM ON BOTH f\ DEf+ AREA J L£F'I FQl? CAPTfQl^hlAM E Oft PRQ&OCt, CAM BE A JOliD PICTURE 
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CAPTION OVERTOP. 




A TYPICAL POSTER ASSIGNMENT 
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Let us suppose we have boon commissioned to 
an outdoor poster. We will lake a fictitious 
cduel and I shall Lrv Lo earn- it ihrousdi to ujm- 
leliou exactly ns I won It] were it an actual prob- 
t. Suppose we take a soft drink, a Mine drink. 
Vc will call it "Zip,” since I know of no actual 
duel! >v that name. Now, if it is a lime drink, 
re may be .some people who do not tike a drink 
sour; so lho problem might easily he lo pro¬ 
ues an a lira (Hi vc poster emphasizing the point 
at “It is as sweet us you like it/’ This ealU lo 
iud several captions; 

WMt a.? r pu like U Cfluhhtt ha mvreftir 

sweet enough Stevet as can he 

Tile last one is probably ihe best. Ft calls to 
ind a sweet young girl, hut since the drink is 
ned "Zip/ she should have a peppy breezy 
Quality about her Loo. We must show ihc bollie 
d perhaps a glass, It we show her in action, 
c bottle and glass would have to be separate, 
in Order to tic the figure directly to the product, 
tus show her holding the botlle and perhaps a 

Early filled glass. Since this is not very active, 
will go to the other extreme. She is dressed in 
y clot ties, Inis been active by suggestion, and 
i now relaxing after exercise on souse sort of an 
jutdoor lounge. 

I should sav that she should be looking oul and 

/ 'T 1 

imuing at you (it will ever be thus). Tlic poster, 
in=; long in shape compared to height, is ideal, 

for ihe subject. 

The product name or trade-mark would have to 

: Incorporated into such a poster. So wo will 
fsign one hero, though in a real order if would 
ready he worked out. T have never been an 

.T 

srpcii't loiterer, and that part has always boon 
flken care of either by a lettering man under my 
lire or by someone who is I> 5 lying the posLer, So, 
iven tllough some may find my lettering at fault, 
.will do the best I can, and ask your Indulgence 
l'that part of it. 

I have jnst drawn a few pencil roughs for gen- 
sal arrangement, very small. For lack of space, 
Sid since all hut two were discarded, T will not 
reduce them. However, from the two most 
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promising 1 have worked out two a little more 
complete in (he size of four hy nine inches. These 
in us l be reduced a little to lit our book page size. 
From these I have worked out two color roughs. 

Since Ihese arc for genera! effect a u cl color choice, 
I have made them us .simple in treatment as pos¬ 
sible. Were T Lo submit an actual color sketch, I 
would carry it farther and make the sketch ton 
by twenty-two and a hair int; lies in Si^C- 

Choosing one of die sketches. I now call in a 
model and sel up the pose the bcsl 1 can. 1 would 
cither work from life nr take photos. I want au 
animal fid smile, and want to nail it down, and 
since J have worked out a fairly good color 

scheme, I take a photo based on the roughs. 

Selecting Ihe best print, 1 proceed wilh ihe 
final work. The painting will bo in the prop or l ion 
oi twenty hy forty-five inches, The reproduction 
w Ill be made from this large painting. J now lay 
out die poster in charcoal, first I lay out tile 
sheets. I find that, by using the half sheet at the 
top on the left side ot the poster. I can bring the 
girl’s face completely Within the second sheet 
down. Abo it brings the caption onlo the half 
sheets at top. Satisfied that everything is going to 
work oul for (he lithographer, I start the final 
painting. The background is painted in first, then 
ihe red lounge. The background h ft color made 
up of the color in blouse* lounge, and ihc while 
shorts, The white shorts have been related with a 
little of ihe oilier colors. 

The picture has been completed and the pah at 
allowed to dry. J now add tire lettering and some 
final lunches to the whole tiling to bring it all lo 
completion at die same time. A white margin was 

lefi around the painting lo simulate the blanking 
space of white which Is around every lithograph 
outdoor poster, 

There has been a hue and cry against outdoor 
posters as defacing the beauty of our eitles and 
countryside. In the open country they may ho 
an eyesore, it is true; blit just as often they may 
screen dilapidated buildings or empty lots heaped 
with rubbish. With hotter art they need not he 

ugly. It's up to you. 


r mm since an mu two were aiseamfjo, i wuj not 
roduoe them. However* from the two most 
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ugly. It's up to you. 



Tl [E IDEA ROUGHED OUT 



A GOOD ARRANGEMENT. HOWtVER THE Clftll LEG l/APTTO PULL ATTENTION 
A WAV FROM i\ A M £ PLkT B , OR OUT OF THE POTTER . TO WE WELL TRY ACAtlT 



GOOD, RUT NOW THE LEGY ARE TOO YO BO RD* NAT ED-THE ANSWER LI ET BETWEEN THE j 
TWO /KETC'HE/, PR 05 A 5 LY /N PROPPING TH£ KNEE OF THE QlRL IN TOP ^.OOCH, 

AFTER /EVERAL /HALLER ROUGH/ THE/£ TEEMED MOTT PftQMlYJNG AND W££E 
r>RAWN UP MORE CAREFDUY, RE-VEALING a TECHNICAL DIFFICULTY IT 
WOULD HAVE BEEN BAD NOT TO HAVE t> i/COVER E 0 TOCH ERROR EARLY W 
THE. WHOLE PRO CEDU R.E } PROV IMG THE VALUE OF CAREFUL PLANNING. ] 
FROM TH \S POj NT ON ,THE ARTl ST WOUI_D EEGlN TOTHlNK OF COLOR^TTAETHC j 
WITH JOME TINY ROUGH/, WilEN HE GET/ A GOOD ONE HE CAN LAY COLDS. 


RLCHT OVEHL THE /ELECTED PENCIL ROUGHER 
ROUGH/ OF DIFFERENT TCHEME LARGE ENOUGH TO 


MAKE TEVeRAL QU ICK 
CARRY ACROJT THE ROQH. 































HALFTONES OF THE COLOR ROUGHS 


Ittt color WGUGHJ C AKi BE DONE FROM MODEL OR P H O TO r OR, THEY 
KAV BE DONE WITHOUT pATAj (F NOT TO ©E /U3M ITTED* JUCbi ROU^H/A/ 

THE/E AH& FOR THE AR.TI JT-f OWM EXPERfM ENT AN l> XATI/FACTIOH* IT AMOUNT/ 
TO TWE A//UkAMC5 THAT ALL \S WELL (OR OTHERWLfE) * XAtI/H Ep t He MAY CO 
AHEAD W(TH THE FI WAL WORJ<. TOCH ROOGHJ XflOULD BE LOOKED UPON AX 
tCHJALLV IMPORTANT AJ THE 

it(CORPOr^ATE THE. Big THING/ THAT ULTIMATELY MAKE A GOOD POX TER. 


FINAL WORK AMD A PART OF fT FOR IT VsllLU 







'I I IE FINISHED POSTER 



H«r« wis have the finished poster, and it could have been any one of a half-dozen ideas or schemes. 
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Lithograph cut*outs and displays mav be consid¬ 
ered as having somewhat more reading time than 

jsters. However, such reading time is 
> not always leisure as in the case of magazine read- 
pg-'tn fact, most displays must be seen when 
e are in a hurry, passing windows, shopping 
Jr lunching or going to and from work. Therefore, 
ay? 

HbnpUcity of pictorial elements, and directness 
p appeal. 

: l-'ijst let us consider the various tvpes of dis- 

ijiMjst consistently used type is the 
Bugle panel, with lettering or message on the 

It, This may be supported 
fef an "easel" in back, or be made to hang on 
iall. Sometimes some sort of a base is used lo 
stand it on, and sometimes the actual product or 
package is displayed upon this base or step. There 
te single-sheet displays and posters made to bo 
, tacked, or hung up r Such single-sheet 
festers are not mounted on stiff hoard as are all 
fliers, f In most eases the mounting is done after 
Be printing.) 



r tvne o 



U v 1 ^ 


;-wing van- 


Gty\ set up as you 
■6 




n 


a rnree-wmg screen, or 
into p 

devices. It therefore stands without back support, 
and its advantage is that it may be set at the back 
of the window or against the wall on a shelf, with 
s displayed in front of it. It is usually 
planned with the middle panel largest and carry¬ 
ing the main pictorial interest. The side panels 

roducts. or 





e. 


mav 

j 

tising message. 

The Lwo-phine 
cut on 

to the back plane, prowl 




nay ts 

l i 

some sor 

ing a permanent be 



ground for the pictorial matter, since a single- 
plane cut-out might appear against any back¬ 
ground, often losing thereby in effectiveness. The 


DP* 



; may *■ 



m a 



; arrangement so that it will fold flat for ship¬ 
ment, Tile effect is that of making the cut-out 
material seem fx> stand out in space, and with 
the added rounded ness of modeling try values, a 
very lifelike appearance may be achieved. This 



■ 7 il]j otlusr types of displays^ all sorts of mge 

tnu- 

dhis ionol reali tv ad ds 
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so much hi attention value 
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$ used in die-cutting, and in experimoii 

ting 

that it merits udditio 

nal expense in producing 


i with various folding ittid interlocking devices for 
lability. Almost anything can be built of card- 

B m ■ 

Kid in this manner, often producing a tliree- 
mcn$iond effect and giving great latitude for 

-O O- 'O' ^ ^ 

pativeness not present in other forms of adver¬ 
ting. A figure or group may be cut 


such an effect. A display like this should be made 
in miniature and discussed carefully with the 
client, who when be sees the enhanced effect is 
more apt to feel that the extra expense m justified. 
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A very noon 



dismay is the large cut- 
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intriguing 
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ays can do 


be 
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out figure winch stands around the store in con¬ 
spicuous places. Artists have nicknamed these the 

type, for people are always 



i ini' 


ii open si vc, however, and therefore such die- 
, wiling is held to a minimum. Cutting is usually 
Banned for the outer contour, without inside 
• cuts, such as a space between the elbow and the 
i tody. Such holes require separate dies. The dies 
: ism not cut extremely sharp points and angles, so 
tmy serrations and intricate outline should be 
[voided. The die is a steel baud which must be 

■V 1 

[ set or bent around the outline. 
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pie* In such a display the legs arid feet are a 
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lem, for a fairly wide and quite soli 
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must 
, and the 

thing would always be falling over. Long dresses 
of course are the best answer, and when vou are 

j 1 

not able to use one, the only thing left is to put 
ling in the wav of a w 
s, or just some aari 
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DISPLAYS ARE "POINT OF SALE” MERCHANDISING 


The: greatest value in display advertising is that 
ft is displayed where the product is solch and* seen 
by the customer, becomes a direct salesman. It 
docs not need so much "memory value"'; rather 
it is on-the-spot selling. Therefore a good dis¬ 
play should not lie general selling, but a positive 
person-to-person type of selling. The word "you” 
is excellent in displays. Let u$ say that the objec¬ 
tive can 1 >l summed up in these phrases: "Here 
it is, buy it”; Try it now”; "Take it with you '; 
“It's good* buy it,” 

Often a good display may be built around its 
use ch application. A huge toothbrush may be 
brushing huge teeth, a huge lipstick might be 
touching full large lips. Large hands may be 
apply hag nail polish on large fingernails. Or we 
may show the inevitable prett) r girl us ing or apply¬ 
ing the product. As in outdoor posters, the large 
head seems to be most effective. In Fact, anything 
may be enlarged to gain attention. 

Basic appeals apply to displays as much as to 
any other advertising. Sometimes displays are a 
fin at co-ordination of other advertising into a 
direct consumer appeal. 

Let me say that in displays the advertising pos- 

!j for the artist are 
touched. We have had, of course, millions of dis¬ 
plays. Unfortunately the full value artistically is 
seldom reached. In recent years the lithographers 
customer has been encouraged to buy some of the 
best art talent in the country, and for this reason 
sonic displays are beautiful. There is still much 
of the garish and gaudy, the cheap and tawdry. 
But the field is steadily improving, with better 
conception and better execution. There is no rea¬ 
son why ft display cannot be as fine a work of art 
as any museum painting. I am sure the crudity lies 
in the conception rather than in the demand or 
interest of the public. Why must the belief persist 
that people cannot appreciate good art? 

T am sure that misconception has been a part 
of the lithographic field too long. The better 
lithographers arc proving every day that the bel¬ 









ter art pays, and attracts, and sells, We do not 
need the gaudy stuff to sell. 

It cannot be denied that brilliancy of color is 
good in a display, but lithographers apparently do 
not yet know of “relative brilliancy,” and that it 
is really more brilliant and 
everlasting combination of raw primaries. Lithog¬ 
raphers have shied from tonal or 1 A -' f ‘‘ 
a horse shies from a snake* n 
support of such color makes the brilliant color 
sing. They do not know that pure yellow robs red, 
pure red robs bl lie, and by their very figh I ing they 
give most of us a negative response amounting 
an acute pain in the stomach. The public is flol 
sold when nauseated, and some dav there will be 

•- j 

a law against concocting poisonous color for pub¬ 
is a 

poisonous food. Both can make one sick. The bur¬ 
den of responsibility falls on you, young artists; 
to begin the crusade of good color, T think you will 
do it. I wish 1 could paste up a huge sign in every 
lithograph plant; *lf you use one fuHstrength 
primary, for Fetes sake tone the other tux?.' 
That is all it needs. And you can tone them with 
a bit of the full-strength one. It is as simple 






There is so much opportunity still left for orig- 
nudity in displays. Instead of the hard-edgi 
pasted-on type of illustration* so much ean ! . 
done with quality painting wherein values, sofi 
nesses, anti beautiful tone all play a part. W 
cannot a display be done In the manner of a 
portrait Instead of a pasted-up photo¬ 
graphic thing on which all modeling has been 
j ached out for the sake of so-called 
? Clean color is a delusion—For instance 
ft tliiit Hcdi can contain nothing but red frid 
yellow, Clean color lies in the true value and noth¬ 
ing else. There is no real reason for lithography 
lagging behind the other fields in art production. 
With better art understanding, lithography could 
well lead the pack. But many ills must first k 
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us suppose wc are .searching for an idea for 

a, display. .As pointed out, ideas spring from fiicts 
tlxjul iliu product which can be related to psycho- 
J-^iCiil appeal, fn truke the appeal, we cither 

malcea P roj ™e that will bring satisfaction, we 
atisf y a dt =sirc, or we seek to alleviate a situation 
(hat is unpleasant. Naturally our basic intent is io 
^forest.the customer in, and to sell, the product. 
Fitting the basic appeals to the product* i J . then 
becomes a matter of evolving material that will 
c<iii}- through the complete purpose and intent. 
T.:>^w us flint our idea and approach is sound 
vve Jist the elements that should be incor¬ 
porated into a good display, and make an analysis 
o/ihe material to see if it comes reasonably within 
phese requirements. It must be realised that no 
matter how beautiful the art work, if the function 
of the display fads, alt is lost, including our effort 
,uid Our clients investment. Therefore il is well 

to check with the following requirements when 
preparing a display. 

ESSENTIALS AMO FUNCTIONS OF a COOl> DISPLAY 

l. fl must establish contact with thepurchaserat 


WORKING UP ID HAS FOR DISPLAYS 



a. 



y from the sidew 

ir- a lai 



2 . 




Jut of sale. 

It must he seen 

or at considerable 

store. 

}•. in be seen and to carry well, it must be 
of simple design and g'jod color 

f. Tt must call the customers attention to 
the product. 

It must conclude a sale, if possible, on the spot. 
Therefore: 

a, It should contain a convincing sales argu- 

r i ° O 

ment t>i some kina. 

I>• The pleft>riai conten [ shou 1 damp 1 ifysuch 
argument. 

c. For required visibility, such pictorializa- 
titrn should be composed of large units 

static] simply and with good contrast 
background. 

It should identify the name, package or wrap¬ 
ping. and use. Therefore: 
a. ft should picture die package somewhere 


4. 


on (he display, or bo designed to exhibit 
the actual product. 

, L tiie package is small, i i silould bo showi\ 

enlarged enough to secure attention and 
identification. 

Any sales argument should be based upon a 
sound appeal, and the merit of the product 
should lie made as evident as possible, 
a. it is most effective with person-to-person 

sn (hat customer is pors 

;cd. 

II general appeal is used, make sure that 

■ J F T J _ _ 


f 

J 
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5. 


it is directed to iJit: average person. 

. ■ ■ .k 1 

If the appeal is specifically to one sot, 
inaki- 1 sure die appeal i$ a logical one lor 

that Si a. 

It must be brief and to the point. Therefore it 
should: 

a. Assume that (bo customer is in a hurry, 
b- Incite curiosity and interest, 
c, Create a desire for 
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F:om die above you wm nu«i mar display 
advertising follows in a general way the typical 
routine of all good advertising. The main differ- 
Liice is (hat instead of striving lor an impression 
upon the memory, j[ calls for immediate response. 
In the selection of material we should weigh tills 
carefully. Does it concern the reader specifically 
or generally? Let me illustrate the difference in 
die two following catch lines: “flow Es your 
breath this momcn t? This for immediate reac¬ 
tion as^ opposed to 'Takes away unpleasant 
breath, which docs not lead the customer to 

question his own breath or assume that he needs 
the product. 

ft is good to make the preliminary roughs for 
displays on a two- or three-ply bristol so they can 
be ci n out and set up in miniature. You mav 

Luc much to do with the idea and text at . 

hut by proving to the client that you understand 
the whole set up you will become more ;rnd more 
valuable to him and. will be granted the opppr- 
tunity to cxcrci.su more of your own 
judgment with each commission. 
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Tti fairness Tit must Ihi p run led out that for the 
artist the display Field Is highly speculative. Un¬ 
like the oilier fields, the lithograph salesman will 
rarely come to you aE the outset with the order 
for the fimil picture. lie is ordinarily competing 
with several others and while he is willing to 
spend money to get the final order, he cannot 
guarantee yon that there ever will he an order 
for the final work, since the display may go to 
some other lithographer. All competing salesmen 
are going to make the best preliminary showing 
possible. To outdo one another some will submit 
finished paintings, which makes it difficult for (be 
others, Since the lithographer may have only one 
chanoe in five or ten, he may hesitate to order and 
pay full price for a finished painting. Each would 
he content to submit roughs it sure that all flic 
others would follow suit, hut until lithographers 
get together and agree upon ethical tactics with 
one another, this situation will continue. Thus 
the salesman is rather up against it. If the sales¬ 
man cart land one order out of four, he is indeed 
a good one. 

On the other hand, there is no reason why the 
artist should bear the burden of this speculation 
by producing a finished picture that has such odds 
against it without any guarantee of a selling price. 
Every lithography house accumulates a "morgue"' 

of unsold paintings, and the paid-out value runs 
high. If a salesman can “resurrect ’ or revamp an 
old picture, either yours or his, lids is one way 
of cutting down sales cost. If a new picture is 
needed, he may come to you with any kind of a 
proposition to hold his costs down, since lie does 
not want to hurt his prestige by adding to die 
morgue. 

1 contend that the fairest arrangement is fifty- 
fifty. The artist may gamble half the sale price 
with the lithographer. If the job sells, he gets the 
other half and sometimes a bonus, if it does not 
land the order, he is entitled to half the original 
price for his time and labor. Under no circum¬ 
stances should die artist take the whole gamble, 


and reputable bouses seldom ask him to do so. 

If the artist is striving to make a reputation, 
such a gamble may be sound from a business 
standpoint. Getting a good display reproduced 
has a compensating value in publicity for him. 
However, if the artist s time can be otherwise so 
j filled that he is not called upon to speculate, then 
it is fair that one client should pay as much for li«$ 
time as another, with no special privileges to the 
lithographer. 

If he works for an agreed price, to be paid in 
full only if a filial painting is made, the artist can 
speculate with a preliminary sketch at a reason¬ 
able cost, and this can be submitted with full-size 
tinted photostastic copies. In l he ease of better 
artists, even the sketch and the "blow-up" accom¬ 
panying it stand a good chance against other fin¬ 
ished work. Then if die sketch does not get the 


of either artist or lithographer. 

You can hardly blame the lithographer for 
wanting finished work if lie can get it, without 
going the full limit of cost. Nor can you blame the 
artist for not wanting to shoulder the whole gam¬ 
ble by doing a finished painting for nothing if the 
order goes elsewhere- You can make your own 
cloak but remember that if your work is consid¬ 
ered good enough to submit, then it is too good 
to do for nothing. Do not accept a "double or 
nothing" proposition, for it does net .stack up with 
die odds of loss than a nne-to-four chance of sell¬ 
ing, If the art were the only thing that sells a 
display, the: odds might be better. But poorer art 
than yours might still get the order if it were 
coupled up with a bolter idea, and the idea may 
not be the artist's at all. 


I have had instances where the lithographer has 
voluntarily added money to my bill when the 
order has been secured, or when some 



graphic work purchased in the past turned out to 
be a “bell-ringer/' It proves that, while struggling 
hard In roake a profit, they will share it when 

they do. 
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CALENDAR ADVERTISING 









kl; theory of calendar illustration Is just the 
'crse of displays. The appeal is general rather 
n specific. A calendar must fit almost any pred¬ 
ict . Therefore (.hero is seldom anv direct con nee- 
between the picture and product, and ui 

specially prepared the picture would not contain 
specific product. The product of course could be 
neralized, such as beer, bread* or something 
der 

an industry, siteli as automobiles, hardware* 
dries* and bakeries. However, the purpose of the 
ilendar is directed toward good will and con¬ 
firmed patronage, stressing service, quality, and 
economy. The object of the calendar is to pro- 
ote friendliness and good feeling. 

It is important that the illustrator sense the dif¬ 
ence of psychological appeal in the calendar as 
compared with other types of advertising. Calen¬ 
dars are coupled with indirect selling, selling the 
firm or business rather than a specific product. 
Bjli]s Is known as "institutional advertising/* Since 
me same product might be bought at a hundred 
places, the calendar assumes importance in the 
relationship of dealer to consumer. Or, in the case 
Bf a calendar advertising a specific product* it 
becomes an appeal of the dealer to buy that 
roductfrom him. A dealer imprint space is thcre- 
e left on nearly every calendar, whether the 
vertising is specific or general. 

a result of this difference in approach* c&lelu¬ 
stration leans to general human Interest 
bjeets* ideas that appeal to the emotions, creat¬ 
ing sentimental response. The calendar docs not 
incite to action, curiosity, or tile urge to 1 
Bather, it creates satisfaction* lends tranquillity, 
brings contentment. 1 do not mean that a calendar 
cannot portray action. Sometimes action is very 
good, as in calendars depicting sports, or in sub¬ 
jects that are action within themselves. But it 
must be remembered that a calendar must be 
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of illustrations. Suspended action can get mighty 
boring when you wait three hundred and sixty- 
four days for some trivial tiling to happen. It is 
something like the effect of a motion picture get- 
ting stuck in the projector, with the resultant boo¬ 
ing and catcalls from the audience. 

Much of the appeal in calendars is by associa¬ 
tion with present and past life, recalling pleasant 
memories, or making a picture "strike home " to 
one who has gone through much the same 
experience. Calendar pictures maybe those which 
provide an escape from the monotonous routine 
of life into fanciful dreaming. Psychologists point 
out that we all have two little worlds to live in* 
the world as it is end the world os we would like 
it to be. The latter is the one of dreams, ambi¬ 
tions, and the escape from reality. The calendar 
illustrator has much to learn from psychology. 
Relief from tedium is sure-fire appeal. Make a pic¬ 
ture a man or woman can dream in, or escape into* 
and you can hardly miss. 

I believe this factor accounts for the tremen¬ 
dous popularity of the Maxlicld Parrish calendars 
of the past. Tie provided the dream castles, blue 

skies with billowy clouds, children and lovely 
ladies out of another world. But there was another 
thing—he gave it all a sense of reality. So wc can 
make fancy real. We can provide trips to moun¬ 
tain streams (hat people love but cannot roach. 
We can glory in the outdoors, and the activities 
most of us would dream about. We can sail blue 
waters with billowy sails, provide adventure, love, 
romance, appeal to patriotism, glorify the home 
and simple life. We can seek out the things that 
would give pleasure, relief, and relaxation. The 
pretty girl of the calendar may give a man an 
imaginary romance, his "dream girl,” so Lo speak. 
We can give youth lo the old, romance lo the for¬ 
gotten, vitality to the weak, broad worlds to the 
narrow. Mo wonder calendars go on year after 

year as a permanent institution. 






BASIC APPEALS APPLIED TO CALENDARS 


My feeling, just as with displays, is that the cal¬ 
endar opportunity has hardly been touched. Cal¬ 
endars offer to an even greater degree a channel 
for realty fine tut. Unfortunately, much of it lias 
been cheap* tawdry* ami with maudlin sentiment. 
The chief worry of the calendar house will always 
be subjects. The next worry Is finding artists with 
enough ability to do them. When the artist can do 
more thinking, better calendars will be with us. 
The day of the inane pretty girl holding a pet is 
almost over, 

Let us look at the green pastures open to us, 
Agc'iin* the basic appeals hold good. The home* 
the soil, children* animals* serenity, security* pa¬ 
triotism, religion, are just a few. In addition to 
that approach* there is everything of general and 
popular interest, ns the Boy and Girl Scouts, com¬ 
munity activities, youth movements, military in¬ 
terest, school, sports* charities, recreation* church, 
vocational enterprises, and many others. Almost 
any example of valor, generosity, kindliness, 
thou ghtf n Ines.s, faith, coitfiden ce, patriotism, cour¬ 
tesy, neighborliness, courage—in short* all the 
finer qualities of humans—is good calendar ap¬ 
peal, Simple, homely ideas take on just as much 
greatness as more grandiose ones. 

I have noted that many individuals tear off the 
calendar pad and use that alone. Inquiring why, 
I found the answers interesting and revealing. 
Here arc some of the reasons. One man remarked 
tliat the picture was so sexy that it reflected back 
on his business and personal character. Being a 
respected person himself, lie wanted nothing to 
injure that reputation. Another said* "It s so gaudy 
you can't see anything else in die room, and I be¬ 
lieve my cither things reflect good taste/' Another 
said* “Why should I use my home as an ad for 
some garage? If the lettering were not so big* Td 
have kept it.” Another said, "fm sick of bird 
dogs.” Still another, "That isnt the way the out¬ 
doors looks to me, there is something wrong with 
the colors/' Whatever the reason, if they keep the 
pad and throw away the picture, the artist, calen¬ 
dar house, and advertiser have all failed. It shows 


that there is somewhere a lack of ability, a lack 
of good taste, and a lack of understanding. There 
is no reason why we should consider the public 
as lacking in appreciation and good taste. There 
is no proof whatever that there is not apprecia¬ 
tion, but* on the contrary, plenty of proof Ehal 
there is. There is proof that the public taste leans 
toward sentimentality, but that is nothing against 
it. By vote* during the Century of Progress Expo¬ 
sition at Chicago, Breton’s "Song of the Lark,” a 
peasant girl with a sickle at twilight, Whistlers 
"Mother*” that grand old lady, and similar sub¬ 
jects led all others in popularity. That means they 
would still sell as calendars. It also means that 
sentiment need not be dragged in by the heels. 

Summing things up, calendar appeal should be 
colorful but with some dignity, alive Hut not 
jumping off the walls. There is room for good 
taste in subject* sentiment, design, color, and 
execution. That is not an easy order, but it is what 
is really needed. You may he certain that truly 
good calendar subjects and ideas will find a mar¬ 
ket, M uch of the bad staff you sec is used because 
there really is not enough of the good to fill the 
demand. Calendar houses are combing every 

t? j- 

place, all the time, for good material* and only a 
small portion of what they Fuad is really good. It 
is ft mistake to think that pictures turned down for 
every other purpose will finally sell as calendars. 
While it is true that pictures which would be good 
elsewhere might also make good calendars, the 
converse is far from true. Calendars offer oppor¬ 
tunities for fine work not always present in other 
fields, and for the very finest kind of reproduction 
and printing. Good calendar paintings are by no 
means cheap in price. Some of the highest-paid 
artists arc commissioned yearly at top prices to 
do the best calendars. Keep your eye on the cal¬ 
endar market. 

Calendar houses, if a man is good* may offer 
exclusive contracts or arrangements. The artist 
must decide whether' he wants to work that way. 

J 

T myself have never liked exclusive arrangements. 
I prefer to keep the door open. 
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A CALENDAR CAN BE ANYTHING THAT IS GOOD 
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ESSENTIALS OF COOD CALENDAR ILLUSTRATION 


■ 

V 


L It must create: enough of ;l response that one 
will want to look at, lijing it, and keep it for 
its own sake, as well as for the convenience 
of the calendar pad. 

2. Its subject and meaning should be dear to 
anyone, 

3. By preference it should he soothing, relax¬ 
ing, restful, since it must be looked at for a 

long time. 

4. If it can provide an “escape from boredom/ 
so much the hetter, 

5. If it contains action, let it be of the lively, 
healthy sort intended to release pent-up 
energy, nothing to induce emotional unrest. 

6. The color should by all means be harmonious 
if it is to keep its place on the wall. Haw colors 

eventually irritate, 

7. The sales or merchandising approach should 
he indirect. 

8. Sentiment should be genuine ami convincing 
and not overdone. 

9. It should not bo ton seasonal if this can be 
avoided, 

10. It should show the better human character¬ 
istics. 

11. It should not show cruelty, racial prejudice, 
malice, or other negative traits. 

12. Mode or style should he generalized enough 
to be good for some time. 

13. It should have full meaning with or without 
a title. 

14. It should be entirely original, containing 
nothing that could be considered as copied 
from other work or copyrighted material, 

15. Its design should give it carrying power or 
attention value across a normal-sized room 
or store. This means simplicity. 

Calendar subjects may be sold for “calendar 
rights ' only,, retaining (lie original. Or the sale 
may he outright, the picture becoming the undis¬ 
puted property of the calendar house. Some firms 
require a release from the artist of any further 
claim. If a calendar has been sold once, it cannot 
be sold again For the same purpose. 



It is useless to try to ‘‘fake” calendar pictures, 
You will only get them back. Calendar houses are i 
too aware of good art and good craftsman; 

Do not copy any picture of a motion picture star 
and expect to sell it us a calendar. Such a project 
would require a special release from the subject. 

In fact, you cannot use any printed copy as onion 

dar copy. Subject and material must he all your; 

1 * J ■ | 
own, so you can release it with a guarantee that; 

there can be no claims against the calendar house, 

Any material submitted should be securely 

wrapped and postage paid both ways. 

Any color medium may be used for calendar 

reproduction. Here is a good market for pastel, j 

I believe oil is preferred rattier than water color/ 

though I see no reason why a water color would 

liot he used, if good enough, ;fl 

The full composition, or picture carried out 

to the Four corners or at least with color 





ground, seems to fare better in selling calendar 
people. But (Ins is just an opinion, and I think iijj 
really depends on subject and execution* no mat¬ 
ter what the subject or medium. Wit and good 
humor play a strong part in calendars, though I 
know of no calendar house that actually buys 

comic drawings. 

The calendar, like the poster or display, can 
very well adhere to the four basic tonal plans. All 
must he seen, and must carry, as Far as pos; 
and there is no bettor way to get this quality. You 
may find calendars with delicate subjects, butf 

m 

believe 1 am safe in saying that those with good 
contrasting values and arrangement Stand the 
best chance. Related color will always apply be¬ 
cause it is good color. The calendar people cer¬ 
tainly want vitality, or brilliance, in their subject^ 
and at times overstep tin: limit into bizarre 
gaudy color. One thing is certain: they arc not 
interested in drab and muddy pictures. These! 
will inevitably come back unsold. Figure sub* 
jects must have some story or meaning, and not 
be simply portraits of people. Ilvcii 
heads w ill he returned if they have no sentimental 
appeal to the public. Some calendar houses have 
“line con unit Lees" which pass on all subjects 
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PAINTING FOR CALENDAR REPRODUCTION 


t.S r 


111 ' Calendar reproduction should ho considered in 
I In different light from reproduction For magazine 

I Rsgcs. The laLler must be printed at terrific speed 

|nd dry very fast. The ink cannot contain the 
amount of pigment used by the calendar printer; 

J ici fact;, it must be diluted io a large extent with 

II pBrtain fillers to make it flow easily and drv fast, 
pwi'dar printing is largely by lithography. In- 
tcad of the three color plates and black, there 
may he six or more colors used. It amounts to a 
|ght and dark of the basic colors, including a light 
grey. light brown, and others. Thus a richer effect 

r of color is possible. The calendar is printed on fine 
| stock, where the magazine must often use the 
I run-of-the-mill and cheapest papers, 

I fhis concerns the artist and his work cousid- 
i erably. Much more delicacy of color and value 
Bi possible iii calendar illustration. More subtle 
gradations and softness of edges may be used. 
Tonal qualities of color, or color varied to the 

I warm and cool, arc not the problem to the calen¬ 
dar priliter that they are to the calendar printer 
printer. Ordinarily much more time is spent over 
J plendar color plates, since it is not a matter of 
neeting weekly or monthly closing dates. 

Iti painting for calendars a full palette may be 
set, using two yellows, two reds, and two blues, 
mean mg a warm and cool of each. In fact, there 
■ is hardly any limit in the way of color to the artist- 

' r J 

li£ is free to do almost anything he wishes, with 
the single exception of too much widely contract- 

fc J 

ing broken color. ’ “Broken color” means small 
patches of varying or contrasting patches of color 
hid side by side as did the French I,m press ion- 
isfa. That is every plate-makers problem, and it 
f very hard to reproduce. The difficulty is in arriv- 
ng at the identical values, 
i The artist rarely plans the complete calendar, 
including mats, frames or borders. Your picture 
may be put to a variety of purposes, and be 
cropped to fit various sizes. For this reason, calen¬ 
dar people like plenty of extra cropping space 
around a subject. 

The principle of glazing in painting is not too 
ood for lithographic reproduction. This means 
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or mon 


Iran.sparent glazes or one color over another. 

Such an effect is almost impossible, since the color 

must he one thing or another in any given spot to 

make good plates. Many of the Old Masters are 

very difficult to reproduce because the many 

coats of varnish give them a very yellow line, 

which niitst be counteracted by the engraver. 

Give your engraver a cleat), simple color 

scheme, starting with a few colors, and you will 

. ■■ 

gof good reproduction. Your paint may be applied 
thickly or thinly and they will get that effect. 
Some lithographers go so far as actually to emboss 
the paper to give the effect of thick paint, making 
it difficult to tell the reproduction from an ori^- 
inal oil painting. 

The one greatest opportunity T see in calendar 
illustration is to take the many neglected phases 
of American life and develop them. There is so 

much that is untouched. Many calendars develop 

into a series which has ycav-aftor-year possibili¬ 
ties. J have two such series which have been going 
right along for several years and which gel more 
interesting all the time. Educational subjects find 

a market with schools, banks, and many other 
sorts of institutions. 

The so-called popular, or pretty, subjects could 
very easily give over to tilings of greater character 
and deeper meaning. There are many more sub¬ 
jects to he had, but it is up to the artists lo take 
the fresh viewpoint to the calendar houses, not 
wait for them Lo come to von. 

Check among people all you can as to the kinds 
of things that interest them. In this way new ideas 
and approaches will become possible. What do 
people love lo do with their spare time? What 
are their hobbies? What do they day dream 
about? Deep down are many psychological an¬ 
swers lo the things they really want. 

Calendar idiots may be submitted in sketch 
iorm if the calendar house is familiar with your 
fimal work, If not, some proofs or examples of your 
finished work snould be submitted along with 
your sketches. Sometimes an idea may be accept¬ 
able as idea alone, in which case it may be bought 
for development by another artist. 










The magazine cover field at the present time ap¬ 
pears to me as most wide open for improvement 
of any of the art fields. For a good many years 
photography has practically usurped this field, 
with the result that we have been surfeited with 
covers very ordinary in conception and monoto¬ 
nous in execution. Through this period there? have 
been a few stalwart magazines that have stuck 
to the belief that art is better as a magazine cover 
than photography. Some have straddled the 
fence, some have gone over completely to the idea 
that photography, all in all, does a better job. 
However, this is not surprising in view of the de¬ 
velopment of color photography and the errone¬ 
ous belief thiit photographic detail is superior to 
art and its appeal. The fly in the ointment has 
been that there is so little to distinguish one color 
photograph from another, so little individuality 
and personality. One cover could be switched to 
another magazine by simply changing the name, 
without noticeable difference. 

The truth is that all idealism has been sacrificed 
to fact. Instead of the ideal girl, we have one who 
looks like an individual belonging to somebody 
else, with a definite address, and working for a 
definite model agency. She may be on this maga¬ 
zine tli is; month, and on another next month. The 
faces become as well known as movie stars 1 . She 
ceases to be your dream or mine, and becomes 
as unattainable as any fatuous movie star. The 
famous Gibson girl oz the past was a conception, 
not a fact. She belonged to all. The Christy girl, 
the Flagg girl, the Harrison Fisher girl, were all 
dream girls of their ora, and the public went mad 
over them. Wc cannot go mad over the cover girls 
of today—there are too many, at id they are too 
obviously picked lor their photogenic quality out 
of our own ranks, not out of the imagination of 
an artist. 

Because of the very deluge of photogenieity, 
covers are passively accepted, although some 


magazines make a heroic effort to get away from 
the pretty girl entirely. Most, not knowing what 
to do, stick to the photogenic, relying on hats stul 
whatnots to put them over. The idea of a cover 
subject is still present on only a very few maga¬ 
zines. By subject' l mean an appealing and slory- 
tclhng idea. We may all be grateful to Norman 
Rockwell for holding the line, and every iudica- 
Lioti points to the fact that what he stands for in 
the way of covers is most loved by the public. It 
Is granted that all magazines are not interested in 
telling stories on their cover*, but it is also true 
that modern dress and charm could be more brad- 
til'u by presented in fine art than by photography. 
What we need most is the artist who can deliver, 
1 thorouglily believe that with die advent of bel¬ 
ter artists, the magazines will be quick to seize 
upon such ability. 1 also believe that the very 
reason so much photography has been used is the 
dearth of comparable production in the way of 
art. When n* a group wc outshine lbe camera, wc 
won't have to worry about being used, but fl 
we make photography our goal and limit, we are 
going to lag hopelessly behind it. It would be; ttLi. 
lx;st thiuv that could happen to artists and art 
generally if every camera were taken away fora 
few years and we were forced to create with our 
eyes, hands, and brains. We will never arrive at 
art through photography. 

As the field stands today, our opportunity is 

limited. The chances of selling a cover are indeed 

slim. The reasons as they 1 stand arc: 

-■ 

1. Few magazines can depend upon the unso¬ 
licited submission of material, 

2. The artists used are generally working close 
to the magazine, some by contract. 

3. With the necessity of complete speculation, 
the use of photography, and the continued use 
of a few artists, the average artist is discour¬ 
aged. 
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K 4. The desire to couple the cover with the con- 
re tents of the issue. 

B-5. The relative disinterest of the magazines in 
the production of good American art, 

I About all you can do to sell a cover is to send 
1 in an idea in sketch form* or take a chance with a 
I finished painting. You will probably get it back. 
I Hitt T am thoroughly convinced that more and 
I more art will be purchased for covers* as fast as 
,] the good becomes available, and that some day 
photography will he frowned upon as the cheap- 
1 est oi art. At present it would be a bit foolhardy 
■ to specialize in covers alone. If you are a good 
[artist in other fields, there is nothing to stop you* 
■when you get a good idea, from working it out as 
fa side issue and taking a chance on it. But if you 
I*® new *° tllc Ke,d > depending upon an income 
I from covers might result in very slim pickings. 
Ilf you can get a steady arrangement with the 
■.smaller magazines, it might be quite worth while. 

V THE BOOK JACKET 

Here is a field wide open. The book jacket is a 
challenge to the ingenuity and cleverness of the 
■artist and therefore is interesting and exciting to 
I do. To keep it simple and effective is not so easy, 
[Publishers like rather short titles. They do not 
I always get them. Title and title soace on the 


■ always ger rnem, nue ana title space on tne 
: jacket is of first importance, more important than 
■the illustrative space (if any Is left). But illustra- 
g tioii has a place on the jacket, and can contribute 
a largely to the attention and interest in the jacket 
laud the ultimate sale of the book. As a general 

lO 

I rule, jackets must be printed fairly cheaply so 
■that fiat color in postcry effects is desirable. If the 
|jacket can be done in two or three printings, that 
is in its favor, for a few pennies saved in publish* 
■lug a single unit may run into sizable amounts in 
I the run of thousands of copies. 

8 fi'i function die book jacket is much like the 
■display. In fact, it does display the product at the 
[point of sale. As usual* simplicity is the keynote. 
[Punch—crisp sharp treatment* with few values 
land colors—is the soundest approach. To get a 
■dear idea of the function of die book jacket will 


help immensely in the conception of your jacket 
design. It is quest ion able whether even the host 
jacket can sell a poor book, or whether a good 
book might not sell in spite of the jacket. How¬ 
ever, it is somewhat like putting a good product 
in a good package. There will be many instances 
where it attracts one to the product and therefore 
makes a sale. Let us set down the essentials and 
functions of the book jacket: 

1. It must be quickly seen* and the title read. 

2. Title is more important than anything else, 

3. Expensive color plates should be avoided if 


sry treatment ts most aesir 


10 


It must carry for some distance, 

sr 

a. Since yellow carries farther than any 
other color* it is good for jackets, 

b. Red is powerful, especially with black 
and white, 

c. Almost any jacket needs at least one 
primary color. 

The jacket should be as exciting as possible, 

a. It should awaken curiosity. 

b. It should stimulate interest. 

c. It should promise entertainment or in¬ 
formation. 

All possible contrast of color and value should 
be utilized to gain attention., 

Sometimes a printing can be saved by using a 
colored stock, 

Here is good opportunity for the attention 
devices spoken of in Part T.. 

Small figures arc not effective on book jackets. 
Half figures and large heads are good. 
Expressed action is good. Anything for atten- 


3tS. 


13. 


Make a rough, of your idea. Wrap it around a 
book and set the book among others with the 
brightest possible competition. This is the 
best way to judge. 

Submit sample jackets to publishers. If inter¬ 
ested* they will contact you. Getting in with 
several publishers will bring you consider¬ 


able income. 
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STORY ILLUSTRATION 


Illustrators whose work appears in the leading 
magazines are a rather small group. It is only fair 
to the reader to advise him that he must develop 
considernble ability to get into that group. I do 
not wish to imply that story illustration is the top 
of the ladder, though it must ho admitted it is 
near it. Nor is it the highest-paid of the illustrative 
fields. Since there are blit a few magazines of 
national circulation^ and since each can use hut a 
comparatively few artists, the group represented 
must necessarily he small. I should say that vour 

.r 1 y 

chan cos of becoming a well-known story illus¬ 
trator are about equal to your chances of becom¬ 
ing a well-known author or actor, But the chance 
is always there* and somebody does it all the time. 

t jr 

New names arc constantly appearing, and old 
names drop out. At any rate the magazines are 
constantly searching for new ability, and if you 
have what they want you will get in 

Most illustrators come up the hard way. For 
the most part they have proved their ability in 
other fields before they get their first story. Many 
have come from the fields of advertising illustra¬ 
tion. since the two are so closely related. Many 
work in both fields. It is more often that illus¬ 
trators come up from lesser importance than 
down from the fields of fine art to illustrate. Yet 
some illustrators arc taking their places in the 
fields of fi ne art, and are capable of producing 
pictures worthy uf fine art exhibitions. So there 
arc no rules except that your work must be prac¬ 
tical for what is needed. 

The chances are that you will not make the big 
magazines in one quick stride. But even if you 
never make them, it does not necessarily discount 
your ability. Every field demands the best of 
ability* and if your chance is no I here, it can very 
well be there. Few of us know at the start where 
our particular talents may lie. The main thing is to 
try to be good* and never stop trying. 

You may question why the magazines do not 
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pay as much as advertisers. The answer is that to 
the magazine illustration is more in the nature of 
production cost, while to the advertiser it is 
investment. Frankly, the magazines real income 
is from the sale of advertising space. The maga¬ 
zine in the largest sense becomes a medium for 
advertisers. What is done in the magazine itself 
is to create the largest possible circulation, there- 
by giving value to the space sold. TF the magazine 
Fails as a magazine it also fails as an advertising 
medium. 

The advertiser, on the other hand, is promoting 
sales of a product, and the best art work he can 
buy is to his advantage* Therefore, since the re are 
more advertisers than magazines, he must com¬ 
pete with others for the artist's time, which natu¬ 
rally sends the prices up. In this sense the artists 
compete with one another to get into the maga-jj 
zinc section, while the advertisers compete with 
one another to get the artist If and when the 
magazines must compete for the artist also, then 
bis price will move up. It is the old law" of supply 
and demand. 

Xqw, yon may question why the artist,, if paid 
less for magazine illustration, sometimes chooses 
to work For the magazine in preference to adver¬ 
tising. The answer is twofold. First, he will be 
smart not to have all his eggs in one basket. The 
magazine illustration adds prestige in other fields, 
and also there is that little matter of pride of 
accomplishment entering in The good artist can¬ 
not measure either his ability or interest in terms 
of dollars. All jobs will be his best at any price. 

Illustration is a challenge that the artist who is 
not afraid of work likes. So much more is left to 
him, and he accepts the responsibility' with a cer¬ 
tain pride. Perhaps, since his name is allowed to 
appear (though pitiably small}* he feels that the 
public may be a whit more conscious of his efforts 
to please them. Perhaps he senses a bit of glory 
in his efforts. 





WHAT DO THE MAGAZINES WANT ? 



m kes more ©t your 
time* even at a lesser fee. Unlike the advertising 
commission, you must, for the most part* do your 
Own planning, thinking, and execution. About all 
you i^et from the magazine is the manuscript, or 
in some cases a rather f aulas Me rough, or a very 
simple layout showing little more than the space 
allotted. At best you cannot count upon the assist¬ 
ance that you get from the average 

e way of conception. 

fines request the layout or rough from you, which 

shows the importance of being ah 1 e to create f or 
yourself; and they request not one situation but 

i r * tk it 
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•tieency m 
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some 
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. All this 
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I .situations lor i 
I given situation. 

its advance as to what you intend to 

W 

tinvolves time: and effort, and much of it is 
lined for the wastebasket. 

But since so much is lei t to you f I suppose that 
us why you work so hard at it The opportun 



■sen-expression is infinitely greater. You make 
ftydur composition* you select your characters, and 
■you tell the story. You make your own research for 

Uf/ &.■ tF + 

data and material, you assemble it, and make the 

w 

most of it. If, when it is all done, it is good, you 

> may take full credit, 

/ 

| 'l It may be interesting to know that many art 
■directors of magazines have served their appren¬ 
ticeship in other fields. The magazines in compe¬ 
tition have given more and more attention to lay- 
■ out and physical appearance. One of the great 
■films is variety; or ‘change of pace,’ evident as 
One thumbs through, to alleviate monotony and 
to keep tlie material ever fresh and inviting. The 
general layout of each issue is handled within the 

HP_ J IT 

ted. 


i 



changed 


magazine, and you do not see it until pu 
rYour picture may be cropped, cutout 
as the art director sees fit* It may be enlarged* 
biih just the main interest of your picture used; if 
[may be changed from full color to something else, 
pfa fact, you will never know what may happen. 
I [Sometimes you are delighted. Sometimes you are 
■greatly disappointed. But you eventually 1 
Eta take it in your stride—or else blow 




quit. 


To try to tell you exac 



Vi 


e magazines 


want would be little short of mind reading. But 
there are general specifications which apply most 
the time, and these can be listed. 

1. A beautiful heroine* p^us a manly hero. 

2, flood characterization all the wav through., 

-■ O 

natic I nt 


%J m h. 



i ■* Exciting 
{impact). 


u imsuai arrangemen t 


D. 


OW you to pick 

n 

| 

sk you to take a 


want some idea 

s 


Strong accent on mode or lash ion, good 
taste in accessories. 

Interesting technique but thoroughly un- 


iuin and individuality of 




10 . 


ana: 

Variety in 
style. 

Illustrations that sell the story. 

9, Inventiveness oJ conception. 

ing color but in good taste. 

Let us approach each of these separately and 
discuss them. 

THE BEAUTIFUL CUIL OF THE MAGAZINES 

Make no mistake about it, she is of first impor¬ 
tance. This means a careful study of head con- 

jr 

struct ion. It means learning the planes and values 
in the head under different lighting. It means to 
place the features in the head correctly, as well as 
drawing them attractively. The treatment of the 
hair is very important, both as to mode of hair 
dress and technically. Hair should be painted not 
as so many thousand liairs, but as to the forms into 
which tile hair falls* with just as much thought as 
to plane and value as you would put into die E orms 
of the face. 

You will hardly ever find the perfect model for 
any heroine. Much Idealization wilI be yours. You 
will be called upon to do heads close up, and also 
half and. full-length figures. You will have to study 
the current fashion magazincs to keep her dressed 
properly to suit any occasion. She should be more 
than pretty—she should be both well-bred and 
striking. So you will experiment with expression 
and gesture. You will probably develop a type 
very much your own, try as you may to make your 
heroines individual and different If you came up 
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it in, your stride—or else blow up and quit. heroines individual and different. It you came up 
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PUTTING THE FUND 

through the advertising school, you will have 
been developing pretty-girl types along the way. 
When you are successful with the beautiful girl 
in advertising, you have gone a long way toward 
success in story illustration. 

j 

THE HERO 

First of all* he must never be effeminate. That 
again means head study* especially the anatomy 
of the male head. Regular fellows, lean and mus¬ 
cular* win out, Clean-cut square jaws, full lips, 
heavy eyebrows, prominence of bone at the 
brows, well-defined cheekbones, leanness be¬ 
tween cheekbone and nostril, rather deep-set 
eyes, make up die ideal type. Yours will vary from 
mine, but neither of us will ever make him fat or 
round-faced or characterless. When he makes 
love, never let his po&e be of the flowery matinee- 
idol kind. He may even lie a bit awkward, but he 
crushes her with a good deal of determination. 
Dress him stylishly and nea fly. but no patent - 
leather hair oil. The smooth-shaven face goes best, 
but give his jaws enough tone so that he appears 
to have a beard, even if smoothly shaven. His ex¬ 
pression is important. If he sits down, don’t put 
his knees together, and if he stands, don't put his 
hand on his hip unless with closed fist One bit of 
effeminacy and the cause is lost. Study the heroes 
of other illustrators, but best look around until 
you find that rugged but cultured type and use 
him. 

GOOD Cl [AEACTERIZATION 

Once in a while you will find a character nearly 
perfect, but most of the time you will have to add 
your bit. Apply your conception of the proper 
type to the best model you can find. At least have 
the values and planes of ahead to work bom, and 
build the character into the model, 

STRONG DR A MATIC INTEREST 

S tudy your s tory. Act it out yourself. Plan it in 
little manikin roughs. Even if you cannot act, you 
can express yourself through ihe model. In order 
to practice dramatic interpretation, get out your 
camera aud your favorite model and make some 


MENTALS TO WORK 

camera tests as they do in the movies. Try to inter¬ 
pret the following moods: 


Fear 

Hate 

Suspicion 

Anxiety 

■ 

fr 

Anger 

Selfishness 

Surprise 

Coyness 

Defiance 

Adoration 

Doubt 

Self-pity 

Hope 

Interrogation 

Envy 

Joy 

Impending 

Love 

Bewilderment 

disaster 

Greed 

Frustration 

Hilarity 

Conceit 

Jealousy 

Intoxication 



Figure out some situations. Decide on the mood 
called for. Try to get the model to live the part. 
If the model is totally unresponsive and cannot 
act, get another. Its too important to do without. 
The last thing yon want to do is to create “dead¬ 
pan” characters. 

Just now the magazines arc leaning very much 
to “close-ups/" with the pose and facial expres¬ 
sions telling most of the story. The dramatic inter¬ 
est should be as concentrated as possible. If apart 
of a figure will tell the story just as well, cut it 
down to that. But continue to practice with the 
larger scene* setting figures convincingly into 
environments of all kinds, for lashions in illustra¬ 
tion are constantly changing. 

Much can be done with lighting to enhance the 
dramatic. If you have a strong emotional situa¬ 
tion, find ways and means to concentrate the read¬ 
er’s attention on the important character. Much 
can also be done by layout or arrangement. By 
using a vignette, conflicting interest can be elim¬ 
inated and dramatic force given the pose. The 
main character or head can be given the greatest 
contrast of background, can even be cut out 
against white paper. Study the dramatic when¬ 
ever you find it. Study real joy, real sorrow, and 
various moods as they happen in real life. jfl 

The best way to practice is to make small pencil 
visualizations of stories you read that have not 
been illustrated, If yon get something that looks 
promising it might be worth while to work It 
up Into a sample illustration. But make sure it 
is an illustration and not just a single figure doing 
nothing* fl 
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EXCITING AND UNUSUAL ARRANGEMENT 


1 1 is really more important that the story illus¬ 
trator consider the whole page arrangement than 
that the advertising illustrator do so. In fact* the 
storv illustrator will have considerably more to 
do with it. In planning your miniature roughs, 
always deal with the whole page or the Spread 
of two pages, as the case may he. blocks of grey 
■ text should be indicated. Some illustrators paste 
actual text into a rough to get the effect of type 
sot around the proposed illustration. I know a 
prominent illustrator who paints his rough in 
opaque oil right over a page of text matter torn 
ouL of a magazine, to got the tics ire cl effect* The 
placement of title, blurb* catch lino, lc\t. and 
white space should all he laid out. That the art 
director may not follow it does not matter. It is 
your business to design a good-looking page, 

To make a page different, exciting, and unusual 
is by no moans easy.But the man who can achieve 

r" ^ 

this,plus good drawing and color, is the man most 
sought after. This is one of the qualities that 
makes Al Parker outstanding as an illustrator. 
Very often the whites of die paper can he pulled 
into the subject. An unusual viewpoint may help. 




accessories is vital. The 
of LitniJiual color, the unexpected in pose and ges¬ 
ture, the originality in telling the story, all play a 
part, Make every possible experiment you can 
I dunk of. 'Impact' is vitality, and vitality is sim¬ 
plicity with force. The character expressed is im¬ 
portant. You may be sure that if your subject is 
complicated, indirect* cluttered, and ambiguous* 
it cannot be very exciting. If the characters are 
ordinary, without anything unusual-in looks* pose, 
or costume, no one will be terribly excited. It may 
Bseem that everything has 
invention comes from the subject plus the ingenu¬ 
ity in telling the story. No two stories are ex a 
alike, nor two situations or characters. For an Al 
Parker, there is always a way that is different. 

| Y T ou have linear arrangement, tonal arrange¬ 
ment, color, and the story. They can he juggled 
■about forever, Anything lhat is to be new, differ¬ 
ent, and exciting must grow out of these; that is 







why they have been made the basis of this book. 

Out of tonal arrangement can come many sur¬ 
prises, Suppose we do a whole page all very light, 
then (wham!) a little saucy dark hat in the middle 
of it. Maybe the whole thing is grey in feeling, 
then out pops a concentrated spot of black and 
white placed together. Wonderful things can 
evolve c>u t of a black gown or coat, thrown against 
brilliant color. Values can be full of impact and 
surprises; in fact, tlmt is where impact for the 
most part comes from, especially when tied up 
with color, Your inventiveness nearly always 
comes out of the subject and its interpretation, 
rather than from stock layout tricks. The stock 
tricks usually are the props of the imitators. 


ACCENT ON FASHION 

I 

In selecting styles for illustrative purposes* an 
important consideration is their relation to value 
and mass. That a dress is stylish is hardly enough. 
It may be a good stylo, but not a good value or 
color for your subject. Your preliminary composi¬ 
tion and pattern arrangement is more important 
than the dress. Do you want a simple tone, or a 
busy tone? Do you want it light, middle tone, or 
dark? Will you break it up in light and shadow or 
keep it almost flat, with a front or back lighting? 
Would stripes or a figured pattern go well, or not? 
That IS the way to pick a costume. If you want a 
figure soft in its environment, then you would 
pick a value for the dress dose to what is planned 
for the background, If the figure is to stand out 
forcibly* then a good contrast would be your se¬ 
lection. The dicss will appear twenty times as 
attractive if planned to fit the whole scheme. Just 
because it came out of a late fashion magazine, or 
just because it looks good on the model, is not 
enough. But keep the fashion magazines on your 
subscription list. Few of us are good enough to 

invent styles. 

■ 

ITadhx; drawing costumes from fashion maga- 



especially to catch the drape and smartness. This 
will be easier for women than for men. 
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STYLE AND TECHNIQUE IN STORY ILLUSTRATION 


Since the magazines are thoroughly conscious 
of fashion, it is an important basis for criticism of 
your work. Use the simplest terms of the prevail¬ 
ing modes, however, rather than the extremes, 
Tritnness and neatness will outweigh the highly 
ornate. Avoid if possible the "too fussy"' in style 
which is present in sonic form every season, It is 
usually found in the overomaiticntal extreme 

r- ■' 

tig Illness in conspicuous places, too many ruifs 
and ruffles, flounces, loud pattern, and so forth, 
Many models lean to extremes* Tf three-inch heels 

OP 

are worn, they wear four-inch, IF skirts are short, 
theirs are shorter. Jf hair-do's arc high, they go 
higher; if hats arc wide* they can hardly get in 
the door. The artist can easily be taken in if he 

f 

does not know. The only way he can know is to 

W "r 

find out by the magazines and style exhibitions. 
In good magazines and shops you will also find 
information about accessories. Evervthins avail- 

p- O 

able to one illustrator is available to another. The 


nique is always in a man’s favor, yet it can be so 
flat and smooth as to be oppressive, lacking char¬ 
acter and the feeling of medium manipulation 
which should always ho present. If you cannot 
tell what it was done with, you can be fairly cer¬ 
tain that It is not very good. Tricks of technique 
should never become more important to you iliac 
good honest craftsmanship. I reme mber a student 
who came to ine glowing with, enthusiasm. lie 
thought he had found the key to originality. When 
I as ked h im what the great discovery was, he con¬ 
fided that he had invented a "basket weave” tech¬ 
nique. Leaving him to hi* own resources was the 
kindest thing to do. Unfortunately his drawing, 


values, and color were all bad, and without these 
his "basket weave had no chance. The best wav 

r - 

to get technique is to worry about everything else. 


VARIETY IN MEDIUM AND INDIVIDUALITY 

IN STYLE 


did ereiioe lies in the greater pains one will go to 
in the way of research and information, 

Hats will always be a problem, The illustrator 
will do best by getting advice* for who can pos¬ 
sibly keep up with them? J avoid the use of a hat 
at all, wherever possible* since they arc subject 
to such a jtreat wine tv of taste, 

C - 1 

I believe hair styles should he determined not 
entirely by the mode of the moment, but also by 
the personality of the character. A young sweet 
thing looks younger and sweeter in a loose soft 
hail dress. A sophisticated person looks more 
sophisticated in a severe and upswept hair dress. 
It is therefore a matter of judgment, and tile 
model should he willing to adjust her hair dress to 
requirements at all times. 

TECHNIQUE 

Technique Is yours. In general, the only time 
technique will he complained about will be when 
it is too Tussy," or when a muddincss of value is 
produced. Bad technique is ordinarily the result 
of poor grounding in fundamentals, for almost 
any application of medium will look good when 
the fundamentals arc right. Simplicity of teeh- 


Your medium will have much to do with effecte. 
Eaeh medium has its own peculiarities under 
your individual manipulation. Every medium 
holds possibilities for your own original applica¬ 
tion of it. Trv never to work in one medium all 

■fr 

tile time. Use pencil and crayon for studies if nol 
for finals. When practicing, try the same subject 
in different mediums, hi this wav you find the 

J 1 -■ 

one most expressive. 

Magazines are always interested in new treat- 
meats of medium so long as they are practical for 
reproduction and effective on the page. 'There are 
untried possibilities of medium combinations* so 
the artist should be continual ly experimenting 
with new effects, Tt is very easy to get into a rut 
with loo much similarity of treatment. We are not 

r 1 

going to change around much unless we do some¬ 
thing about it, and we can’t experiment loo much 
with bona fide jobs. The experiment can be done 
separately; then shown as a possibility. You may 
get a chance to use it. 

If you can t afford models for such experimen¬ 
tation, work from some of the excellent material 
in the fashion magazine. Work for effects rather 
than faithfulness to copy. 




ILLUSTRATIONS THAT SELL THE STORY 




How often Ihc illustrator heats people say. “If 
I like the pictures, I read the story! 5 * That is the 
■ keynote of I he* illustrator's job, to sell the story 
just as lie would any product. You can do it first 
by gaining attention, secondly by awakening curi¬ 
osity, thirdly by the promise of entertainment or 
interest in the material you an: illustrating. Thus 
part of it is visual and part emotional or mental. 

is why illustration must lie a 
more than the technical angle. All factors must 
work together to function properly. It is this fact 
that thins down die ranks of good illustrators. 
Many can draw and paint well, but since the 
emotional qualities musl be so thoroughly a part 
of practical application, and the imagination must 
he set free, the demand upon the artist is great, 
I do not think it would be unusual for the good 
illustrator to be a fairly good actor, to be able to 
write a good yam, or to express himself in other 
creative ways. Because, after all, story illustration 
is more completely the Individual interpretation 
and expression of the man than is the case in any 
other illustrative field. 

The magazine cannot toll you how to make an 
illustration that will sell the story. They can only 
sense your ability to do it. No one can toll you. 
But if tho story is interesting (and sometimes even 
when not}, then: is hound to be an approach ol 
some kind that lias never been used in exactly the 
same manner, Even if a few hundred '’clinches" 
have been used as illustrations, the two clinching 
are never exactly alike, nor do they clinch in exact¬ 
ly the same way, under the same circumstances. 
Nor do they have to be put on the page in the 
same manner. Something can always be added. 

If the subject is trite or a bit hackneyed, there 
is always design, spotting t 
accessories. Movies have been ending with 
clinches since the day they began, yet these are 
never completely tiresome if a 
finesse and intuition. Any subject under the sun 
can be approached interestingly; it all depends on 
how much interest the artist himself has in it A. 






picture can always he made that will sell 
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ahead of execution. It will forever he 
tell an inventor how to invent. But if be s 
need and purpose first, this will help carry 


to an ideft. 1 think a lack of inventiveness mitv 
come more from a lack of the ability to analyze 
than from a dearth of ideas. Sometimes inven¬ 
tiveness in illustration docs not come from de¬ 
tailed description within the story at all. The illus¬ 
trator analyzes what might have taken place in. 
the situation in real life that was not made appar¬ 
ent by the author. The author probably tells us 
c ’he kissed her full on the lips," and lets it go at 
that. The illustrator decides whether lie lifts her 
face up to him, whether her head is tipped back 
or laid on his shoulder, whether she wears a 
smart little hat or a beret, and whose face is to 
be partly hidden. 

If they clinch’ at a railroad station, perhaps 
the author did not mention their baggage* nor the 
fad that a bag is toppling over or falling in mid¬ 
air* The author may not have described the jp'in¬ 
ning gatemmv That is invention—plausible analy¬ 
sis of the situation to make your conception inter¬ 
esting and original. Originality is not dealing with 
facts alone, but building things reasonable out of 
the facts. Every story can have a story within a 
story. Your illustration is the story you tell about 
the story. 

j 

SHU KING COLOR A Nil COO© TASTE 

All tin; things discussed in our Part Three 
ing with color may find expression in story illus¬ 
tration. Tonal color schemes have a great place. 
Related color can be snappy and do wonders for 
a page, But (lie magazines do not want color for 
the sake of gaudiness. Remember, the ms 
is sold closed up. The color docs not h 
across a ton- or fifty-foot space—only from the lap 
to the eyes. Screaming color is woefully out of 

ore approach & magazine 

, @ oma bill poster, calendar, 
... display. Brilliancy is all right, but brilliancy 
supported by charming companions ol tone find 









QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STARTING AN ILLUSTRATION 


Since good illustration is good analysis, the 
following questions may develop an approach, 
and help you toward something effective: 

What is the nature of my s ubject? 

Has it a mood? Is it powerful, average, or weak? 

Should it be color? If so, should it be bright, or 
somber and grey? 

Is it indoors, outdoors, day or night? What kind 
of light? 

Can anything be done with the lighting? 
Bright, diffused, dark, shadowy? 

For action, what would you do under the same 
circumstances? 

Can the story be told in more than one way? 
What are the choices? 

Can you tell anything that the manuscript 
omits? 

What can you do to enhance each character? 

Has die setting character? Can yon add some? 

What have been the action and circumstan oes 
leading up to the moment illustrated? 

What possibilities of emotional contrasts are 
there? 

Is the situation dependent upon facial expres¬ 
sions? 

Which figure is most important? Can this im¬ 
portance be concentrated? 

Which of the accessories are most important? 

Can you eliminate things of unimportance? 

Is it possible to express a feeling of linear or 
mass movement in your composition, even though 
these in tbcmsd ves are static? 

Does your subject lend itself to pattern? How 
can you arrange it? 

What is the dominant thought of your picture? 
Can you give it one? 

Can the thought be dramatized? 

Can you employ geometrical shapes, line, or 
informal subdivision here? 

Can you create a focal point with line, with 
contrast, with direction of gaze, color, or iti any 
other way? 

What about the poses and gestures? Can you 
add anything of your own? 

"What pose would the character be likely to 


take, considering his character, mode of life, cul¬ 
ture, background, habits, emotions? 

What about costume? Is there a chance For 
anything that would help you to a striking effect? 
Can the costumes be made a part of an interesting 
composition? 

Can you embellish the characters by the envi¬ 
ronment, or do they stand up without placing 
them against a background? 

Can you add to the drama by the .background¬ 
ing accessories* neatness, clutter, richness, bare¬ 
ness, or anything else? 

Into what category would you put this situa¬ 
tion? 


Old, new, cheap, smart, tawdry, unwhole’ 
some, clean, orderly, unusual, average, cost¬ 
ly, healthy* dirty* vile, wholesome, modern, 

Victorian, antiquated, good taste* bad taste, 
rural, urban, clear, foggy, dank, musty, fresh. 

If it falls into one Or more of the foregoing, how 
can you incorporate those qualities into it? 

Now can you make some sm all roughs of what 

■/ O 

has come to mind? 



After Laying out your rough, would it be better 

if reversed on the page? 

Have you reread the manuscript and noted all 
the facts? 


Will vour composition have to be cropped to 
fit the page, leaving room for title, text, and blurb? 

"Will the gutter cut through things of impor¬ 
tance* such as faces? 

Have you tried out more than one tonal plan? 
Can it he in more than one color scheme? 


Cam the subjects be stripped of anything with¬ 
out hurting the drama, the compos it ion? 

If someone else had had this assignment, do 
you think be would have done it jus t as yon have 
planned it? Is there no other way? 

Have you really planned this independently? 
How many examples of others are you following? 
Could you just as well put them away and start 

Over? 

Is the artist you arc imitating really capable of 
better thinking than vou are? 
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WORKING OUT A TYPICAL STORY ILLUSTRATION 


At this point it may prove of value to you if we 
(ate an actual situation anti illustrate it. For the 
sake of simplicity, although there are several char¬ 
acters in our story, we will build a picture about 
the heroine only, assuming that a large close-up 
of the girl will have greater impact than would a 
whole setting with several figures. You will recall 
I have said that inmodern illustration, simplicity 
is the keynote; our first problem of this kind will 
be handled with more regard For the page effect 
than for the complete illustrating of the incident. 
We shall assume that the following paragraph is 
the one chosen to be illustrated. 

She had the allure of ancient Egypt, all the mys¬ 
tery of the Pyramids, the sensumisiioss of a sultry 
summer night on the Nile. She belonged to no era; 
she was ageless as the Sphinx. Her full lips were -is 
scarlet as the gown that bordered her white bosom. 
Dark eves like hers had looked upon the Pharaohs. 
The black lines of her hrnws seemed to reach out 
nearlv to touch, at her temples, the wealth of ebony- 
black hair I hat crowned her head. She sal, one shoul¬ 
der drooping, a cigarette poised in her slender fin¬ 
gers. She spoke slowly, evenly, deliberately. “Is there 
no love beyond marriage?” 

Now, if the above: paragraph docs not stir some- 
tiling in your imagination, stick to advertising. I 

sec a very sensuous, provocative creature, not nec¬ 
essarily Egyptian but of a type that bespeaks the 
spirit of Egypt, We need not put her in a boat on 
the Nile, nor even ring Eu the Pyramids or the 
stars. We should nol make her just a bobby-socks 
modei'ii high school girl with black hair, but li 
type, an unusual one if possible, that will catch 
the reader with a sort of Oriental beauty. A scar¬ 
let low-cut dress is going to look good on a page. 
Her ebony-black hair and white skin add two 
important values to the four-value scheme. We 
can acid a light tone, and more darks and lights to 
gowith the others. The four-simple-value plan is 
most important to us even before we start out, 
because it will be the basis of our pattern, and of 
the miniature roughs in which we attempt to 
arrange the masses. 


Our paragraph is quite specific about details, 
even to the pusc. There arc perhaps a thousand 
interpretations possible. I hope that yours will be 
quite different from mine. 

I see the girl, before I begin, with her head 
slightly drooped but looking straight at the reader 
(one of the rare occasions), because we want that 
atlure to reach the reader, almost as if he were 
the character talking to her. Shook! we show a 
man, she would be unconscious nf the presence ol 
anvone else. Sensuous eyes, however, are twice as 
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sensuous turned upon you as upon someone el 
Let us capitalize upon that fact. 

Now, the dress was only specifically red, not any 
specific material. That helps, for it leaves us to 
our own taste so long as our illustration shows a 
low-cut dress. If the writer had said velvet, for 
example, we might have had to go to no end of 
trouble securing a dress of that material. Forrest 
assured, if we arc concentrating on a single 
close-up figure, whatever she wears must not be 
faked, since tile writer lias given her dress con¬ 
siderable importance. 

As to her hair style, when we read of a "wealth 

m 

of hair, we do not think of it as dose to the head. 
Rather it would be full, loose, and soft about the 
face. 

On the neNt page I will proceed to rough out 
in miniature some poses and patterns. I would like 
to have you do the same, diverging as much as 
you possibly can from the way 1 have worked it 
out. Juggle lhe four values about. But remember, 
the red dress is equal to a dark grey in the black- 
and-white scale. Her hair must be very black; the 
skin, white, fake a soft pencil and a tissue layout 
pad. Keep the first sketches small Think, think, 
think at the very start, and once you get going, 
the rest will fall in line. 

If you prefer a new subject, select a paragraph 
from some stray and rough out your version of it. 
The only way to learn to illustrate is to start now 
to call upon vour own imagination and inventivc- 
tiess, Story illustration was never learned over¬ 
night. 
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MINIATURE ROUGHS FOR THE ILLUSTRATION 
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DEVELOPING THE ACTUAL-SIZE ROUGH 


The preceding page of miniature roughs lias 
been done mainly to get at a satisfactory place* 
ment of the figure and a spotting of the general 
masses. T have made the choice indicated mainly 
because of tlic movement in the design, with all 
lines carrying the eye to the head* The while 
bosom and shoulders are supported by a dark 
shadow, and the bright red dress will come nest 
to white. Back of the head will come a low tone 
and dark shadow, both of which should enhance 
the very light and very dark value which will be 
in the head itself* 

The problem now is to make up an actual-size 
rough which would he submitted to the magazine 
editor. This could be done in pencil, charcoal, or 
colored crayons. When the magazine is thor¬ 
oughly familiar with your work, elaborate roughs 
are not as necessary as during your first assign¬ 
ments. .Sometimes two or three roughs are asked 
for, often of different situations, Normally, these 
roughs should be done in color, but for purposes 
of this book, this rough can he illustrated just as 
well in black and white - 

If the situation, as m this case, has already been 
chosen, then it is advisable to call in your model 
even for the rough, for you will then be able to 
follow up in the final with much the same char¬ 
acter, dress, and so forth. It is also advantageous 
to thus familiarize yourself with the type you are 
going to paint; the rough acts as a preliminary 
study for yourself as well as for the magazine 
editor. Von can either make the rough direct from 
the model or get your camera out and take some 
poses. You may find new suggestions when set¬ 
ting up the subject before yon that will be belter 
than any of your first vizuah'zations. It matters 
little how you arrive at what you are going to do, 
so Tong as you eventually make up your mind that 
it is the best approach you can think of. But once 
you start the final picture, everything should be 
well decided, so that there will he no changing of 
horses iu midstream. A color sketch for your own 
satisfaction is well worth the time it takes, and for 
this I shall make one* even though we do not 
reproduce it. 


A word should bo added here stressing the im¬ 
portance of a model file as well as a file of general 
data that is likely to be needed. As an illustrator 
you never know what is likely to come up, or the 
typo of story that will he given you to illustrate. I 
have found it worth while to take 1 ‘tests’’ of mod¬ 
els as would be done in motion pictures. Try them 
out for dramatic ability and expression. Have 
some typical heads, full-length, and costumed 
poses on file. Your file should be as complete as 
possible, with men, young men, women, young 
women* and children. It is expensive to call in a 
model ami find out after she gels there that her 
shoulders are too bony for the evening dress, that 
she is knoek-kneed in a bathing suit, or that she is 
short and thick-thighed, which the head photo on 
file would not indicate. Tire photographs models 
leave on file have usually been retouched, some¬ 
times almost beyond recognition. You should 
know what she looks like in front of your camera, 
when you arc working with your individual 
apparatus. 

Tor the most part, models arc disappointing in 

one wav or another. It seems that no model was 
* 

ever meant to be perfect, with both a line figure 
anti a fine head, [f they arc beautiful they may be 
unable to act. You may be almost certain that you 
yourself will have to contribute much in the way 
of imagination to any photographic pose. Where 
the model is most uecessarv is for the contribu- 
tion of character, "something for the light to fall 
upon, 1 " as one artist put it. Models give you an 
indication of form iu light, and color, telling you 
where die planes are, and the relationship of val¬ 
ues. I do nut believe any artist is so good that he 
can dispense with models. 

Your data file should contain, mainly, the mate¬ 
rial to be used in backgrounds and settings, since 
you cannot copy actual poses of people. Try to 
keep up on interior decoration, modern furniture, 
current fashions and accessories. But there is also 
the life of the past, the small town and Farm life, 
outdoor material, horses and other animals, cos¬ 
tumes of various periods, stores and shops, night 
clubs, sports, and almost every ph of life. 
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THE FINAL INTERPRETATION 


I have reproduced 

the photograpl 

cording to mv selectio 
£> / 

n in miniature i 

young lady was seie 

/ o ^ 

cted mainly b 
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applied to me as being an unusual type. 1 am 
deliberately seeking to get away from the stand- 
ardized cover girl type, or the so-called photo¬ 
genic model. Her slanted eyes and brows, die 



ness of her mouth, together with the smooth 
nock and shoulders^. seemed to coincide with the 
authors description. The 


arcoal study of the 
photograph was done mainly to sec if I could 
bring out these qualities without literally copying 
the photograph. Were this a definite commission, 
I would send the charcoal drawing to the editor, 
accompanied by comments about what 1 had in 
mind as to the illustration, the color, and anything 

-if LJ 

else that might, make my intentions perfectly 
clear. 

The art director would in turn submit this to 
the other officials of the magazine and return it 
to me with their comments as to the possibilities. 
This might save a great deal of lost motion. If the 
magazine were not in sympathy with my ap¬ 
proach, or had any objections, this would be made 
clear before the start of the final work. If the char¬ 
coal study is approved, the illustrator can pro¬ 
ceed with confidence that all is well. This proce¬ 
dure is most practical for all concerned. Each 
issue of the magazine has a definite closing date 
by which time all work must be satisfactorily 


corn 
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a ge month 1 y magazine's 


date is throe months in advance of publica¬ 
tion, The illustrator should try to have his work 
completed ten days before the deadline, ft is very 
bad to force the magazine to use your work, be¬ 
cause of the shortage of time, when it is unsatis¬ 
factory. For the most part, criticisms from the 
magazine are warranted and would not be forth¬ 
coming unless deemed absolutely necessary. The 

is to delay 

publication. He will therefore appreciate early 
delivery upon your part, which will give him an 
opportunity of making changes without causing 
delays, 

■r 

You will find tha 


last thing an art director wants to 



magazine 


t 
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uality. The physical appearance of the contents 

will be closely allied with the personal likes and 
dislikes of the art director. There arc art directors 
who seem to have very decided preferences as lo 
both artists and types of illustration. One may like 
the "closc-np" type of picture showing large heads 
and expression. Another may prefer the 
picture type,” showing the characters in a setting. 
Any art director strives to produce a variety ol 
approach throughout the magazine. This is often 
the reason for the cropping of a Full-size painting 
for he may not wish to have two similarly treated 

j- 

Subjects dose together. There arc those art direc¬ 
tors who lean toward certain mediums, perhaps 
preferring water color to oil; or crayon, diarco^f 
dry brush, and similar mediums to the so-called 
heavy mediums. It is a good plan at die start to 
familiarize yourself as much as possible with the 
types of illustrations most generally used by each 
magazine. If you have any new or inventive ap¬ 
proach in mind, it is better to submit something 
along this line at an early stage rather than 
attempt to surprise the magazine with an unex¬ 
pected technique on a final assignment. 

All in all, the whole procedure should he one 
of closest co-operation, The art director is just as 
eager as you are to give his magazine distinction 
by any means possible, but be must hnowpB 
ground from start to finish as far as 
is concerned, Tli is is why a certain amount of vour 

k J 

time should be set aside for experiment and study, 
so that you can keep your ability and approach 
flexible and dynamic. You can keep Hum informed 
of any new ideas you have, and this may often 
pave the way to new opportunities if the maga¬ 
zine is willing to experiment with you. 

Since the final interpretation of our subject is 
in color, it is necessary to place the picture among 
other color plates in this book. The reproduction 
of the painting will be found on page £91, 

A Sample Illustration. I suggest that the reader 
review the paragraph which we have taken as our 
problem, and then decide whether, in his judg¬ 
ment, I have caught the dramatic and emotional 
qualities suggested* 
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STUDIES FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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GETTING INTO STORY ILLUSTRATION 
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r oii am get into story 

lion and what preparation you must have, i o ots 
cuss it frankly is not meant to be discouraging nor 
disillusioning, but to lay before you some of tEie 
undisputed requirements. Seldom docs an illus¬ 
trator of magazines get there without art training. 
Whether the training is in schools or 
his own hard effort, the training is a 
to his native talent. 

Tt is likely that most of you, as young artists, 
even as skilled and trained artists, cherish this 
ambition. T wish to go on record as stating thnt 

■ ivs Mitre. Whether you can 
make it a reality depends on many ifs. 

First of all, you will need to be skilled in life 
drawing and anatomy, perspective, composition, 
and color. But you will also need that rare sense 
of the appropriate, and the ability to tell a story 

Mon may he thought of as 
ging to two classes^ the idealistic, for one, 
interpretation and characterization of life 
as it Is, for the Other. Illustration in the highest 
sense is not a matter of drawing pretty girls and 
pink hair ribbons The Second World War has 
brought forth much that is new and forceful in 
way of illustration. Illustration is holding the 
ror up to life, and the best of it carries the strong¬ 
est message of life itself. Much of our present-day 
illustration cannot but appear insipid as com¬ 
pared with the work of I toward Pyle, He has left 
a record of early Americana that excels all others. 
That spirit should go on. Tt will go on in some of 
you, who perhaps are still in your teens, bnt who 
have overpowering amid (ion and strength of pur¬ 
pose. But it will not come by dreaming. Every 
day will have to contribute a small part to your 
ultimate goal. 

Art is an exacting mistress. Her 

a chosen few. Yet art is 
ono of the few vocations whore success lies wholly 
in the effort and character of the individual*” 
granted first of all, of course, that he has talent. 
There are no strings to pull, no favors to be 
granted. Art is thoroughly subject to 
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people's opinion, and one must labor 
almost in spite of it. Opinions are something that 
we get more of with less effort than anything in 
the world. Tf anything else is given as freely as 
opinions, especially negative ones. T cannot imag¬ 
ine what it can be. Yet we must to a large 

■s think of our work. 
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Illustration will always bo subject to public 
. But opinions need not cause us to break 
with truth as we see it. And opinion on the 
is not only apt to be fair, thank 1 leaven, hut 
ino*l of flic time it proves itself right. Public Opin¬ 
ion is far more in accord with present-day illus¬ 
tration than with modern art. I have every reason 
to believe it will stay that way, for both il lustra- 
tiou and public opinion spring 
source, the reaction to life it.solf. 

Therefore it is my plea Mud i 
rational, in keeping with good taste and the better 
tilings of life. In helping you to chose a path to 
illustration, I would beg of you in keep your two 

d in reason and truth fis. it 
appears to you. Thera arc so many blind alleys, 
whetting our curiosity and glowing with specula¬ 
tions that prove to lend to nowhere, that I feel you 
should give much consideration before tossing out 
the dictates of your own personality and ability. 
I contend that art is not imitation nor duplica¬ 
tion of realism, but an expression of the individual, 
based on truth. Such a definition is neither narrow 
nor confining. Tt is as wide open as the blue skies. 

T have staled that you cannot be a finished illus¬ 
trator in one jump. The main reason is that you 
Cannot take In life in one glance, one day, or one 
year. It is far better to seek your development 
through the channels that point to your goal than 
to try to make ore leap to the goal. All commercial 
art is illustration, and all of it gives you c(ju&3 
opportunity to progress. Be content for awhile 
with the little jobs, knowing that il is all training 
for the big job later on. When you have a chance 

. a 

of it as illustrating one of the best stories in the 
best magazines! do it that well. Do it as though 
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GETTING INTO STORY ILLUSTRATION 


your whole future depended upon it. Actually, 
your whole Future could easi ly depend upon it, for 
this very sample might interest another person 
with a bigger opportunity to offer, and that might 
bring another, and so on. You never know what 
a good job may do for you; but a slighted one, a 
lazy one* a disinterested one, leaves an impression 
hard to shake off. 

When your work in other fie Ids becomes notice¬ 
able, the chances arc that somebody will Find you. 
There are artists' agents constantly on the look¬ 
out for talent, just as there are movie scouts. If 
your daily work is not providing you with avenues 
pointing toward your goal, there is nothing to do 
but make your own opportunity, l ake a story 
and illustrate it. Sbow your work to others. I f they 
respond favorably, maybe Mary J ones the maga¬ 
zine subscriber might like ft, I would not submit 
illustrations to the top magazines until you have 
developed a background of experience and arc 
making a success in other fields. Send your work 
to reputable agents first; they can advise you 
intelligently, and even submit your work to the 
magazines if it seems promising. Such work may 
be sent periodically. You will probably get in 
faster through a good agent than by trying to gp 
directly to the magazine. However, if something 
unusually good k sent to a magazine, they will 
contact you quickly enough if they like it. 

But you may be sure they are all getting a 
deluge of mediocre work submitted by every un¬ 
qualified l orn, Dick } and Harry, and only once 
in a very great while does an unheard-of novice 
break directly into the magazines. There Is no 
ritual to be performed; anything can happen. But 
a logical step-by-step procedure to your goal is 
the liest bet In the long run. 

1 have tried my utmost in this volume to give 
you a working basis and suggest the things you 
will need. But you will naturally make your own 


interpretation of the fundamentals here. The 
main object lias been to make you think and to 
do for yourself, to believe in yourself. There is 
only one other course open and that is to go out 
and imitate the other fellow. It is granted that 
such a course might bring in some return, but it 
seems to me that if you are gpod enough to get 
there by imitation, you are certainly good enough 
to get there on your own. The imitator is not going 
to outlast by very long the imitated. Suppose there 
are also five thousand others imitating the same 
man you are. Suppose by the time you are ready 
your idol has already been Imitated to death, the 
whole vogue lias passed, and someone new is 
there in your idol's place. After your idol is out, 
what chance have you? 

Young people imitate thoughtlessly. They like 
to be led, rather than take responsibility based on 
their own perceptions, beliefs, and decisions. But 
the young people who forge ahead are those who 
take the reins and do their own driving. They 
must realize this is their world, not ours in which 
they are always to be told what to do. We would 
much rather have them do it, giving what assist¬ 
ance we can, than to do it for them. I t is not imi¬ 
tating when you work with line, tone, and color, 
and produce form. It is not imitating to work from 
a photo you have conceived and posed. Nor is It 
imitating when you are practicing. It is imitating 
when you tack a successful job by another artist 
on your drawing board and copy it for profes¬ 
sional use. It is imitating when you try to sell 
something you have not in any way created. 
There Is a vast difference. 

If you are really ready for the magazines, you 
will not have to worry. You will get in. Worry just 
about getting ready, so you can then worry about 
staying in when you get there. But worry can be 
lots of fun, when its over something wo love to 
do anyway! 
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Thebe is no greater impetus to a successful career 


ing, Ixitli indoors and out. It's 11 shame to shut it 


in creative illustration than experiment and 
study. In the earlier years of actual professional 
practice, I would recommend a continuance of 
school study in the night classes, You will find that 
after having some practical experience in the field 
you will learn twice as fast. You fire more enlitdit- 
ened as to what you want, and perhaps your weak 
points have begun to show up. But whether an art 
school is available or not* you can set up an organ¬ 
ized routine of further study for yourself, A good 
way is for a group of commercial artists to set up 
a class by themselves, calling in models and draw¬ 
ing and painting them. If such a class cannot be 
organized, then set up a space a t home where you 
can work evenings, Saturday afternoons, or Sun¬ 
days. I do not mean that von should not take time 

/ _ 

out for relaxation, but the faster you get over the 
ground in {loveloping yourself, the sooner you 
are going to get there. There is a course of study 
for each individual, and sometimes he can lay 
out such a course for himself better than someone 
else can prescribe it for him. 

There is one thing not to do, and that is simply 
to drift along witli the daily routine, making no 
extra effort You will soon find yourself middle- 
aged, having done nothing more than routine 
jobs, and being little farther along than you were 
years ago. The extra effort is the difference be¬ 
tween the great mass of mediocre artists and the 
comparatively small group of very good ones. 

It will take a great deal of concentration and 
determination to get over the first hump. If you 
do not really know anatomy, that is a good place 
to start. It can be done at home in a few evenings 
a week. Perspective is another thing lhat you 
might as well get at and learn. It will not take 
long. Practicing composition is something you 
need not go to school for. Practicing pen and ink, 
crayon, and charcoal can all be done in leisure 
time. Color should be practiced in the daytime, 
in good light. No light is nicer than Sunday mom- 
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out to sleep. If Sunday is your golf day, then play 
only eighteen holes and work Sunday afternoon 
or every other Sunday. If Sunday is yotir church 
day, them no artist will suffer by developing his 
sotil Work Saturday afternoon. It's up to you and 
the Missus when you will study, and if she is not 
enthusiastic, try painting her and the kids. It does 
not matter how you work it out* but it is impor¬ 
tant that you do work it out. 

. 


Set up subjects for still life. They are not boring 
at all when yon really begin to see tone and color 
design. Make outdoor sketches while the young- 

^ J O 

sters wade and Mother reads a magazine. Put 


your sketch box in the car and go out and try it, 

PAinting from life is refreshing after a harrowing 

week on the job. It stimulates you to good color 

and freshness in your work. You will find that 

# 

shadows are light and airy, that the blue of the 
sky really gets into them. You get away from the 
reds, browns, and oranges that we all seem to use 
when faking. Seldom do wc find an artist who 
fakes in delicate greys and cool colors. In fact, 
these soft tones and colors rarely enter the mind 
of the artist until he has come to know the beauty 

y 

of them. In the studio, color is thought of in terms 

i 

of tubes and pots; when you. look for the same 
colors -in nature they" do not seem to be there. 
Nature looks quite dull at first, hut when you set 
down her tonal and greyed colors you are sur¬ 
prised to find that they are much more beautiful 
than the contents of (he pots and tidies. 

So many of us iiever take the trouble to realty, 
got acquainted with old Mother Nature, and then 
wc wonder why our progress is so slow. She is the 

one real source, and the more you neglect her, the 

/ & T 

farther you stray from home. Most of us do not 
take the (rouble to go sketching, feeling that 
where we live there is noth ing in the way of a sub¬ 
ject. That can hardly he true. Even a back alley 
of a slum can be wonderful material if seen with 
an artists eyes. 1 




FINDING SUBJECTS FOR 

River towns, mill towns, old towns, even prairie 
towns, always present material There is bleak 
drama as well as exciting drama, and it is all 
jiiLi't of die American scene* Those funny rococo 
houses are great subjects- Art does not have to be 
"pretty." Pretty art lias troubled this country too 
Jong already- Artists arc seeing for the first time 
America as it is, and some wonderful tilings are 
bring done- 

1 do not mean that we deliberately set out to 
paint the grotesque and ugly. The point is that 
all things have form, tone, and color and il is 
quite amazing what that form and color might 
look like In paint. 1 think that having the ultra 
: and super of everything thrown at us so long lias 
: rather blinded us the beauty of the common¬ 
place. It makes us think that everything must be 
polished and shiny and new* Beauty is more apt 
■ lie in character* Just the old bams on a farm 
! have character. 

Values, tone color, design! All have charm, 

[ whether they occur in Peoria or on Fifth Avenue* 
That little patch of garden back of joe Melch h s 
old house takes on tremendous meaning in New 
York* Americans are becoming more and more 
aware of the significance of our national back¬ 
ground—that we are all a single people with dif¬ 
ferent addresses. 

There is no valid reason why you cannot study 
on your own, benefit by it, and enjoy it. Strt up 
that bunch of cut flowers. See if you can paint it 
loosely and artistically. Sketch funny Mrs. Hig¬ 
gins. who you always thought was quite a sketch 
anyway. Moke a pencil study of that gnarled old 
tree you have admired down on Sawyer Avenue 
where the cars turn. Take a look at the children 
next door in terms of planes, color, and personal¬ 
ity. They are probably as real kids as any ever 
painted. Horses, dogs, cats, old folks, snow, bams, 
interiors, buddings,mines, lumberyards, canals, 
docks, bridges, boats, vegetables, fruits, bric-a- 
brac, country ro:tds, wooded hills, skies, the old 
swimming hole* There are subjects galore if you 
will recognize them and try them out. Tins is all 
material for learning and material for the future. 


EXPERIMENT AND STUDY 

This is something no art school can give you, and 
it's closer to real art than anything you can get. 
If that front lawn needs mowing, get up early 
and do it, but don't let it rot) you of your chance 
to study. Anyway, it is not enough reason for not 
studying* Keep a sketch pad and a sharpened soft 
pencil in your pocket, Get used to noting things 
quickly and setting them down. That is where 
pictorial ideas come from* The merest notation 
may later become the basis of a great picture— 
you never know. 

7l seems strange that most of us need to be sold 
on the world we live in. We do not know how 

a 

good it is until we are in danger of losing it. The 
average artist is living in such a wealth of material 
that he cannot see it He is too close. Main Street 
may not mean much to you, but it does to the 
Saturday Evening Post if it is seen with sympa¬ 
thetic and understanding eyes. The world wants 
vision and interpretation of the life il lives, and 
our life is just as vital to us as the life of the 
French court and nobility, or the life depicted by 
Gainsborough, was to painters of those eras* Poor 
Velasquez, living in sunny Spain with all its color, 
its winding streets, its blue Mediterranean, had to 
stay in the house and paint noblemen. He died 
young* probably needing fresh air. He must have 
squirmed at times and been ghastly sick of it. Hut 
he left us masterpieces* 

Subjects are in the mind of the artist, the quick 
eye, and the interested hand. Were there a great 
canvas called "Sunday Afternoon in tlur Park," 
painted in any small town in th<r eighties, people 
would swarm to see it today. 7t would make any 
magazine if well done. Think of the quaint cos¬ 
tumes, the life of our grandfathers made vivid 
today! The same thing will be true in the year 
20U0 a .ix, which is really nol very far off* People 
will be just as interested then. The American life 
of today and what is loft of yesterday will soon 
disappear* Catch it while you can* We are com¬ 
ing very definitely into a new era. So work hard, 
young artist, with your eyes Open. 

If you have no subjects to paint, you are going 
about blindfolded or totally unconscious. 


ana material ror uie muire* (iuuui uiuiuiwwv vi ^wuijr ^ 
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SKETCHING 


It is important that the artist fix firmly in his 
mind the basic difference of altitude in a sketch 
as compared with final work. Logically consid ¬ 
ered, a sketch is a search for information that will 
be transposed later on to the final thing. It is the 
“nailing down’ of essentials that von deem impor¬ 
tant. Every sketch should have a definite some- 
thing that you are going after. A sketch presup¬ 
poses action, mass arrangement, light, shadow, 
and color, without intricate detail. If you are 
searching for potent detail, you would think of 
such preliminary work as a study. 

A sketch may be for design or arrangement 
alone, and the decison as to a color approach. 
Such a sketch is a “color composition.” 

Tn commercial work there is what is known as a 
“comprehensive sketch." Such a sketch might be 
quite finished. Usually it is the actual size o£ the 
intended reproduction (except in the case of dis¬ 
plays and posters). The purpose here, of course, 
is to give the client a fairly accurate idea of what 
you intend to do w'ilh the subject, its color ar¬ 
rangement and general effect. Such a sketch is 
usually done from the material that would Ex; used 
in the final work, and its purpose is to clear up 
any difficulties or objections that otherwise might 
carry over into the final work. 

Make up your mind as to the intent and pur¬ 
pose of the sketch. Here is tire real joy of sketch¬ 
ing. In a sense you cast oft the meticulous la I jor 

O «■ 

for an uninhibited expression of the thing in mind, 
We know- more al>out an artist from his sketches 
tlian from his finished work, Tfiat is the reason 


sketches are often more interesting and beautiful. 


being of simpler statement and far more expres¬ 
sive. After having made such an analysis and 

■r? j 


statement, the final work is much more apt to 
carry the emotions of the artist into it. 

In the biggesl sense, sketching is an experiment 
with the pictorial material, searching out the usa¬ 
ble fads and assembling them for effect. You are 


meeting and getting acquainted with your sub¬ 


ject. The mental conception of a subject is always 


abstract. We cannot know what the visual effect 


will be until we set it down. “Seeing a picture in 


the minds eye” is a bit more picturesque as a 
phrase than it is in actuality. We do not truly see 
the tiling until wc have mastered the problems 
attached to it. 

So many effects of life and nature are fleeting. 
So we make “notes.” The camera has helped to 
catch many of the changeable aspects of life. But 
the camera cannot supplant the vivid mental im¬ 
pression one needs to produce a good picture. By 
actually coming to grips with the subject, you are 
drawing upon your taste and selection, and you 
arc filled with an inward excitement over what 
the subject contains. The whole conception is 
more apt to lx; creative and original by starting 
with your own first interpretation rather than 
with a photo. 

The time element in sketching is Important, 
Nature changes so fast wc have not time to be¬ 
come absorbed in little things. That is why so 
many fail completely in the ability to make a 
sketch from life. But suppose the drawing is a bit 
out? A sketch is not a demons l rat ion of the things 
you can do with time. Big shapes, big tones, big 
relationships arc what you are afler. If you want 
to carry away the detail, take along your camera; 
that js what it is for. But the detail will nol make 
the final work any better as a picture. The lonal 
color and mass will be better than anything vour 

I-' !_■ r' 

camera can capture. 

The ability to make a good and even fast sketch 

will make a better artist of you in tlx; end. Sketch- 

_■ 

mg should not be neglected nor underestimated. 
Tfie main value lies in the freshness and spon¬ 
taneity it will eventually give you. 

Sketching should be done in almost every me¬ 
dium, under every kind of circumstances, an d of 
all kinds of subjects. If you would illustrate, you 
will prepare yourself to draw anything, and every¬ 
thing. That is not so difficult as it sounds, tor 
everything is simply line, tone, and color. Form 
is always expressed in plain light, halftone, and 
shadow. 

Your skeidling outfit can bring you more real 
pleasure than any other part of your equipment, 
especially if you sketch with a purpose. 
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FIGURE PAINTING 


I would like to discuss frankly the importance 
of figure painting to the average craFtsman in 
illustration. All too often a student loaves the art 
school having had but a meager start at it, and, 
anxious to get into remunerative fields, discounts 
the real value of it as applied to everyday work. 
True enough, the paid-tor picture is seldom a 
nude, and it may be hard to understand what real 
connection it etui Id have with other work. Since 
in most instances it would be actually unlawful to 
paint a nude figure into an .advertisement, whv 
bother with figure study? It is with difficulty that 
the average young wife can appreciate its real im¬ 
portance to her artist husband's career. T hope 
she will take inv word for it here that it is verv 
important. But far more important is her hus¬ 
band’s genuine and honest attitude toward it. It 
is, frankly, a delicate situation which should be 
met frankly and openly. 

Figure painting in the beginning should be 
done in class in association with other painters. 
This, mainly for the reason that one learns faster 
in eo-operation with others, [f possible the study 
should be under a good instructor, I really feel 
that the night class is best at the start, since the 
artificial light more clearly defines the form, pro¬ 
ducing definite light and shadow. Daylight is 
most subtle and quite difficult. However, it is 
most beautiful. 

There is a difference between life drawing and 
painting. In drawing we are dealing with line and 
tone in a black medium. In painting there is sel¬ 
dom a real black on all of tin; flesh. It means that 
the artist must raise his values tremendous!v. Be- 

j 

cause he has been used to setting down black and 
white tones in drawing, the student’s first paint¬ 
ings are usually overly dark, heavy, with opaque¬ 
ness in tile shadows. The planes in the light are 
mostly ovennodelcd, often too brown. Here is 
one of tilt: most important qualities lie can add 
to his daily or routine work from the experience 
of figure painting. Flesh tones and modeling are 

tile most subtle and delicate of all form. They are 

■■ 

much like the modeling of clouds in light. It 
forces one to get up into a fresh high key in color 
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and value. After painting flesh, he finds that he 
approaches all things in a new light, or w r ith new 
vision. 

The next great value of it is the correlation of 
drawing. Lone, value, and color, all of which are 
present in the figure. Wc can paint one apple loo 
red, and it does not matter. But a forehead or 
cheek too red—and only slightly too red—can be 
very bad. Almost any other thing can be too much, 
a sky too blue, grass too green, a dress too yellow, 
a shadow' too warm or too cool. But not flesh. 
Good flesh tones must be true in tone value and 
color, or they do not have the quality of flesh. 
Commercial artists who have spent little time at 
serious figure painting have a common habit of 
painting flesh on the “hot'’ side, w r itli red, yellow, 
and while, in light or shadow. It makes much of 
the cheap-looking art work we see. 

If you can truly develop your sense of value 
and color, coupled with the subtlety of plane and 
construction that is evident in the nude, you can 
tackle almost anything else with considerable 
assurance of getting these? qualities, A combi na¬ 
tion of figure and still life painting, first one and 
then the other, over and over again, offers you the 
best possible chance to develop the best qualities 
of painting. Because you draw well is no real 
assurance that you can also paint, for the simple 
reason ol values and relationships. The only way 
you can get them is to paint, and paint with a 
great deal of conscientious study. The reason for 
working in a group is that values, good or bad, ate 
more apparent in the other fellow’s work than on 
the model. You learn from his errors as well as 
from his advancement over you. 

Go also to the art galleries and museums and 
study the way flesh tones are handled. It will help 
you see them for yourself. 

Learning to paint flesh well is not easy, and it 
does not happen overnight. It is not surprising 
that, of all things, flesh is the most difficult to 
paint, for, of all things, flesh is perhaps the most 
beautiful. May we not be th ankful that it, rather 
than the hides and furs of the low r cr animals, w r as 
given to us! Let us appreciate it and respect it. 


OUTDOOR SKHTCH IN COl.OR 
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CLOSING CHAT 


It is with a feeling of regret that I come to the 

closing pages of th is effort. It is some thing like 

the parting of father and son. We have been close 

companions, this book and T, over a period of 

manv months. I can scarcelv leave it—and von— 

,■ _■ 

without touching upon a few of the more personal 
things that are bound to make up your life as 
an artist and illustrator. 

First of all, may I impress upon you the impor¬ 
tance of developing the ability to make decisions, 

H ardly a day' goes by' that you do not have to 
decide something. Making decisions is the high¬ 
road to ereativeness. Every bit of art that you do 

jr j■ 

is a collection of little decisions. From the single 
plan of approach to a single subject, to the whole 
plan of approach to your ultimate goal, and the 
carrying through of that plan, all is decision. It 
is obvious that the artist must be agreeable and 
co-operative in order to succeed* but there is 
such a thing as being a little too mu eh of a “yes 1 ’ 
mail. You ean easily get so used to following direc¬ 
tions and instructions that von cease to exercise 

_r 

your best faculties. There are many proper and 
legitimate ways of projecting your personality 
into the tilings you do* while still continuing to 
meet the demands of your assignment. By real 
analysis, you will find the average assignment 
wide open to ereativeness. 1 should say that if 
you have a job that never allows a decision or 
opinion on your part, get out of it, for yon can 
only move upward by adding something of your 
individuality to any job. 

Perhaps it is just as bad to want to do every¬ 
thing in your way and yours alone. There may be 

L J J J- 1 -■ fT 

very sound and practical reasons lor certain in¬ 
structions which happen to “go against the grain” 
with you artistically. Often it is the other way 
round, since the instructions may have been pre¬ 
pared by those who really have tio sense of the 
artistic, and who would he agreeable to change 
if the practical reasons from the artist's viewpoint 
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were tactfully pointed out. Art buyers as a rule are 
not artists., and it is up to the artist to sell his 
knowledge and good taste wherever possible. 
You can give the buyer what he wants, an d still 
he giving him what he ah on Id h avc. Yon would 
not sell a man a bad any tiling just because he did 
not know it was bad. 

If you find that you seem to antagonize your 
clients repeatedly, it is !letter to get a representa¬ 
tive, or work through an agent who knows how 
to deal with art buyers. Artists are not always 
good salesmen. Rad salesmanship can stand in 
the way of your progress. If you fail, it should be 
because of your work, not because of lack of 
salesmanship. If art work is good, somebody can 
always sell it. 

The essence of good salesmanship on the part 
of the artist is the evidence of real enthusiasm 
over the job. If you like to work for a man, tell 
him so. But never criticize the ideas of a buyer, 

p - 

That buyer may end up as the art director of the 
agency or magazine that later on you might want 
most to sell. Again, every man is entitled to his 
ideas; the fact that you do not always agree, docs 
not necessarily make the idea unsound. 

It is so easy, after a prolonged struggle, for the 
first successes of a young artist to “go to his head.” 
Often this can be a great and unsuspected detri¬ 
ment to success, I have vet to see the artist who is 

j- 

infallible. The way up is long and slow, hut the 
trip down can be like greased lightning. T have 
always contended that the mail who is big on the 
outside must be equally big inside, People are 
sensitive the world over. No one is big enough to 
belittle the other fellow. It cuts deep, and the 
wound is lasting. In my day I have seen many of 

■- 7 1 sr a p u 

the little fellows overtake and pass the big ones* 
making the Hbig shots” cat their words. There is 
an old saying in Hollywood, “Be nice to people 
on the way up* for you may meet the same people 
on the way down/' 



CLOSING CHAT 


I spoke of making decisions. There are many 
kinds. On rhc negative side there are lazy ones, 
intolerant ones, procrastinating ones, impatient 
ones, indifferent ones, inadequate ones, and im¬ 
pulsive ones- Then tli ere arc those that contribute 
so much, There are those blessed with humility, 
determination, thought fulness, intelligence, and 
perseverance. There can be the decision each day 
to make that day count in some way toward your 
big goal. Art lakes so much time that waste of 
precious time is costly. You must not just tty to 
find time for study, you must somehow make it. 
And. in art ; study can never stop. You will find 
sketches galore in the studio of the good rnan, 
wit'll the paint quite fresh. The mediocre artists 
sketches arc old and dustv. I have seen so manv 

-■ r’ 

middle-aged artists still hoping, whose samples 
are Laved at the edges, and thumb-marked with 
lime. Sometimes it has been a matter of years 
since they sat down and at dually did something 
to give tlitsir hopes any promise. They are plod¬ 
ding their lives away at something they hate, and 
doing nothing about it. These arc the men who 
never seem to have had a chance. The truth is. 


they never seized a chance. 

Tl lore is a diflcrcncc in working Lit" a thing, 
or working “for" it. We can really sludy, or we 
can putter. The “for” should be definite before 
vou sit down. You are working for a better knowl- 
edge of anatomy, perspective, values, or some 


definite objective. You are training vour eye for 
proportion, or to sec the lost and found of edges, 
you are developing your vision and technique for 
more looseness and expression, Tf you do not seek, 
how can you possibly find? Tf you feel that you 
are making many errors, that is good. That yon 
can sense them is so much better than if you 

r - 

could not. 


color?*' “Should I quit a steady job to draw and 
paint?" One chap actually wrote, "Shall I get a 
divorce and have the freedom to follow up my 
art?'’ Many ask if they arc too old to begin, whal 
cities to work in, where do you get work, and how 
mu eh do you got? 

May T say that most advice is conservative. 
Most people do not want to shoulder the respon¬ 
sibility of another’s choice, success, or failure 
Asking for advice seldom brings the advice you 
want, Too often advice is negative- Nobody wants 
to make your decision, and nobody ever will. 

j- 

I cannot recommend one art school over an¬ 
other, for several reasons. One is that it is impos- 
si Lie to be familiar witb the courses and instruc¬ 
tors of every school. It is manv vears since I 

j' y 

attended any art school, and since then each may 
have changed and probably has a completely new 
personnel. To recommend a school I would have 
to be familiar with your work, sympathetic with 
your particular ambitions, and probably knowing 
something of your personality, character, perse¬ 
verance, and adaptability. It is too much to ask, 
and i do not feci qualified to answer. 

Seek the school which shows evidence of the 
tilings vou would like; to do. A school cannot make 

D T - 

you a good student, but you can be a good student 
in any school. School is mainly the opportunity for 
you to work things out for yourself under the best 
of conditions, with space, models, and instruc¬ 
tion supplied. But you wi 11 still h avc to do your 
job. It may be a hit harsh, but true, dial the aver¬ 
age school is much be tier than the average stu¬ 
dent, and it would be be tier if l he school could 
pick the student, rather than the student the 
school. Some schools require entrants! examina¬ 
tions, and if so, vou need not vvottv about the 

■ y y 

school- 


It is most natural to seek advice on important 
questions. But do not get the habit of going to 
others for vour decisions. So manv artists have 

J ■/ 

written to me for decisions that neither I nor any¬ 
one else could possibly make for them. “Shall I 
lake up art?" "Would I be a better illustrator or 
poster artist?” “.Should I work in oil or water 


T wish it were possible to list places to sell your 
work. But your experience will probably be some¬ 
thing like mine. After winning an art school schol¬ 
arship with a figure painting, my first job was to 
paint a ketchup bottle. I found there w T ax a lot 
more to painting a ketchup bottle .for advertis¬ 
ing than I ever dreamed, Then one day I painted 
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a Santa. Claus. An art director saw it, told some¬ 
one who was looking for talent about it. It got me 
a tryout in a studio. That led to other work, winch 
opened up further opportunities. That is about 
the way it works out. You cannot be good in art 
in this country very long before someone begins 

_■ v ■_ ' i_■ 

lo take notice. And yon can see to it that vour 

-■ r 

work is noticed, by sending it about, 

x ■. J 

If you intend writing me, as so many have done, 
I must apologize here for not being able to answer 
more than a fraction of vour letters. Mv routine 

J -r 

work demands most of my time, and T do not be¬ 
lieve in form letters or secretarial answers. I have 
tried to steer you to the best of my ability in this 
hook, and, though I tremendously appreciate per¬ 
sonal contact with my readers, 1 find it impossible 
to make personal answers to their queries. Tor 
tb is reason 1 have set up Answers to Queries in the 
back of this book. Perhaps you can find your 
answer there, or at least it may indicate where 
the decision must be your own, I shall, however, 
appreciate letters, especially those that do not 
request advice in personal matters, which in the 
long run will be better if worked out by yourself. 

The most important thought 1 wish to leave 
with you, aside from making big and little every¬ 
day decisions, is the great worthiness of our craft. 
If you succeed in it, the world holds high respect 
for your accomplishment. There seems to he a 
certain reverence for good art in all walks of life. 
Just because art is made for industrial or commer¬ 
cial use, there need he no stigma attached to it. 
The fine artist works for a living also, and his pic¬ 
tures may be reproduced and sold for profit. 1 can 
see little difference between painting a portrait 
for a fee and painting anything else for a fee. Such 
difference lies only in the skill of the artist, and 

■p 

there is nothing to limit skill in commercial art. 
Tor this reason commercial art has bv far the 

j- 

greatest future, since it is open to greater and 
greater ability; whereas in the fields of fine art 
there has been such perfection as to leave a 
very narrow margin to be surpassed. I believe 


this is the real reason for the trend of fine art today 
to diverge from the idealistic toward the spectac¬ 
ular, from the tangible to the abstract. This is the 
only door that seems to be open. 

Let us remember the influence exerted upon 
the average individual by pictures. From the cra¬ 
dle he learns to love them. Pictures of one kind or 
another do much to shape the pattern of everyday 
life. Pictures suggest the clothes people wear, the 
interiors they live in, the things they buy. Pictures 
visualize the present, the past, and the future. Still 
more, art brings to life the nonexistent, enables 
the eye to see the product of the imagination. Art 
can be fact or fiction, personal or impersonal, 
truth or distortion, dynamic or static, concrete or 
abstract, fundamental or flamboyant. . . it's what 
vou make it. Where else in the world is there less 

j - 

limitation? 

Let us as artists, then, feel that we have a trust, 
Let us be sincere, if for no other reason than to 
give our craft character. Let us choose to repro¬ 
duce beauty rather than the sordid,, if Only to ele¬ 
vate the standards of beau tv. If we seek an audi- 

j- 

once to our way of expression, let us make the 
things we have to say worth while. When we. have 
a choice, let us build, not tear down, If we are 
endowed with the vision to encompass beauty, let 
us he grateful, but not selfish about it. To live and 
work only to please one’s self, using art as a means 
of display for uncontrolled temperament and un¬ 
disciplined license, for divorcing oneself from the 
normal and ethical standards of life, to my mind 
is wrong. Art belongs to life, and essentially lo the 
common, everyday man. 

Art is essentially giving. Ability of high order is 
rare. The successful may well rejoice that they 
few, among the many, have been given the eyes 
that see, the hand to set down, the perception lo 
grasp, and the heart to understand, the big truth. 
What we take, in, we can strive to give back in 
greater perfection. It seems to me that this would 
not be possible without patience, humility, and 
respect for life and mankind. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


1. I would not advise the student just out of art school 
to set up an immediate free-lance studio. Gel a steady 
job, if possible, in an art department or organization. You 
will need a period of practical application of your work. 
Work among other artists. One learns from another. 

2. Begin to work to a specified delivery' date as soon as 
possible. Do not lei work dally along. Fiiiish one thing 
before von start another, 

3. Please dr) not ask me to hunt up books for you. Most 
art books can be purchased by proper inquiry from a 
book dealer, who carries lists of publications and pub¬ 
lishers. You can go to the library and have books looked 
up for you, Art magazines also usually have a book 
service. 

4 . Do not ask me what books to read. Read all yon can 
afford to buy. Start now to build a library' of your own, 

Do not be satisfied with any one book to cover a subject. 

5. Do not send me cheeks or money orders, since the 
author has nothing to do with Ihe sale of his books. Write 
direct to the publisher. 

6. Please do not ask me to supply you with informa¬ 
tion concerning art materials. Art supply dealers are 
listed in most art magazines. Every city has them. Spe¬ 
cific materials can be located by inquiry' of a good dealer. 

7 . What school? You must decide. Art schools are ad¬ 
vertised in art magazines and listed under vocalional 
training elsewhere, bend for the prospectus. 

8. What course? You must decide. 

9. What mediums? Y ou must decide. Try them all. All 
are practical except pastel. Even this can be used if fixed 
and shipped carefully, Use a pastel (not charcoal) 
fixative, 

10. What city to work in? You must decide. New York 
and Chicago are the largest art centers. Every city has 
possibilities. 

11. You cannot copy pictures from the magazines and 
sell them. AH printed pictures carry a copyright. Espe¬ 
cially do not copy pictures of movie stars or other indi¬ 
viduals. You must have a release or written permission. 

12. Names of models appearing in my books cannot 
be given out, 

13. There is no specific price for model time. She may 
work at any price agreeable to both parties, unless other¬ 
wise specified by her agent or agency. Model fees should 
be paid at once, without waiting for publication. 

14. An art diploma is not needed in commercial and 
illustrative fields. 

15. Either you or a purchaser may set the price. 
Sketches should be paid for if they have been ordered 
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and submitted, whether accepted for final work or not. 
Sketches may be included in the final price. Price for 
final work should be agreed upon before work is started. 

lfS. If your sketch is given to another artist for com¬ 
pletion of the final work, you should be paid for the 
sketch. This should he deducted from the final price paid 
to the second artist and paid to you. 

17. Request written orders for your work, duly author¬ 
ized by a responsible signature. It is within your right. 

ifl. Changes or corrections of a nature not in the orig¬ 
inal request or understanding, and changed through no 
fault of yours, should be paid for, Corrections made to 
bring the work up to a required or worthy standard 
should be nt the artist s expense. If changes or corrections 
arc simply a matter of opinion, such expense, if any extra, 
should be agreed upon before changes are made. Do not 
bill a client for extra fees unless so agreed, Stick to your 
original price if you possibly can, for this may have been 
quoted elsewhere. 

19- Jf you have made a finished picture on order and 
it is rejectee!, it is fair to ask for an adjustment, if not the 
full price, according to your time and expense. If you are 
a well-known and established artist, your client is ex¬ 
pected to he familiar enough with you)' work to give you 
a bona fide guarantee of payment, whether accepted in 
turn by his client or not. Ordinarily the artist should make 
any reasonable concessions. He should consider carefully 
whet her the work truly represents his best. If not, be 

should do it over at the original price without extra fee. 
All artists have a few do-overs. It the client is reputable 
and fair, his future business is worth the extra effort, and 
he will not be without appreciation of your fairness. lie 
cannot pay von twice for the same job. If he will not give 
you the second chance to redeem yourself, then he should 
pay a fair price for the expense and eftorl you have gone 
to. If he wants you to do it over without changing orig¬ 
inal instructions, you should do so at no extra fee. But 
doing it over to fit new circumstances, through no fault 
of your own, should be paid for at a price agreeable and 
understood previous to the final execution. 

20. Never sue a client without having a previous bona 
fide order and an agreement as to price, also evidence 
that you have satisfactorily delivered equally important 
work to other clients. Your work is likely to be passed on 
by a competent jury, usually artists of note. It is better to 
forget it if you are certain ihe work has not been, and 
will not be, used. Maybe it really is too bad to accept At 
any rate, if you sue and win, you may bo sure you are 
through, at least with that client. Few good artists have 
law suits over their work. In the case of long or extended 
work, that is different. If part of the work was acceptable 
and used, that should be paid for. If a contract was made, 
your client should be held liable, 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES: 


2L Advertising illustration normally pays a higher 
price than story illustration, 

22. IJo not sign an indefinite or life-long agreement 

with Uliy i-eptuwi itat ive Or agent [jr broker of ;my hind. 

You may be paying for the rest of your lifs no everything 
yon do, whether it is securer] by that agent or nut, It must 
he specified that you pay a commission only on such work 
as thfU agent has sold for you* and for a limited period. 
If oil is satisfactory you can renew the agent, while if if 
is not you can go elsewhere, 

23, Tire agent’& conimissioii should not exceed 25%. A 
lesser rate may be expected as you become well known, 
since it will he less difficuIt to sell vou- 

24, A fine mi deftleds commission is anything you mu- 
t. li ally agree upon. Some go as high as 50%. 

25. You cannot, without postal authority, send nude 
photos tlnoUgh the Tnai]. Any publS-shud mides must pUM 
CttmtHithip, unless iMbijue^tiouahly considered ns art #ub- 

iculSi oi‘ used in conjunction with art text. 

£6. All work submitted on speculation should be ao 
com pun Jed by return postage nr fees. No magazine will 
he liable for I'cturn or loss, 

27. The author docs not select the illustrator- 

28, You cannot force anyone to publish your work., 
e v cn if pa id for. 

20, Please do not a'dr me for adtlrt-ssu'i of miy kind- 

(K), Please do not ask fur original sketches and paint¬ 
ings since I cutJtKM possibly meet the number of requests, 

31. Please dn not ask for autographs. While 1 am 
pleased, 1 honestly have not time to repack and mail your 
books, For this accept my apologies -ill sincere regrets. 

32. I cannot possibly sell your work for you on com¬ 
mission,. nor buy pictures, nor can I hire artists or repre¬ 
sent them. 


SI. please do not ssnd me your work for personal 
cr iticism an d appraisal, I have given you everything Iran 
in the book, and cannot extend such service to my read¬ 
ers. though it is much to my regret., 

34. Flftflsc do not ask for letters of introduction or rec- 
oimiltstukitimi, TF your work is good you won't need them, 
1 hcsilatc to deprive an artist friend of time, for that is 
what he values most. If I would not do it, L cannot ask 
him to give you trine. Some day yon will understand. 

35, l wish it were possible to give vou personal inlet-* 
views, but I sun in the same boat ns my artist friend. 
When working to a filled schedule, there just is not time. 
The artist lias sold his time and it belongs to his clients. 
It Is not his to give. 

36, The lime given to (his book has been given at con¬ 
siderable expense and loss of other work, I can think of 
nothing more that 1 could tell you personally. ] urge you 
to get In that l>oat of yours and row it with all your might. 
Don't ask for personal decisions. You will find it is better 
to make them yourself and see them through, 

37, Whatever your problem, there has been the same 
problem over and over for everybody else. Some have 
licked it, so can you. 

38. I do not conduct any classes nor try to give indh 
vidua I insi ru c t ion , because T want to remain active in 
the field as king as f can. I could start a school, 1 stipjwse, 
but I'd rather paint. When Tm ready to quit the field, 
then 1 hope to feel that 1 have earned my right to what 
time Is left to work far the sheer pleasure of it. The fun 
will always be iu the doins, and I'd much rather be a 
student always. 

39. I do appreciate letters, especially those that do 
not ask me to make decisions. 

4(1. In closing, I wish to assure you that in art there is 
truly a reward waiting for all who have the courage it 
demands. 
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